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IT is all very well, I sup- 
pose, to know that the 
American farmer is get- 
I ting to be a most scien- 


tific and plutocratic 
/, person. But along with 
his new-fangled notions 


of tickling the soil with all kinds of ma- 
chinery he is fast losing his taste for 
old-fashioned diversions. What with his 
automobile, his talking-machine, his tele- 
phone and his gas-engines, he is too sophis- 
ticated to find delight in the “two-forty 
hoss-trots” and the truly rural exhibits 
which used to make the “county fair” the 
red-letter event of the year. Your twen- 
tieth century man with the hoe wants a 
full-fledged Midway, Dan Patch going an 
exhibition mile inside of two minutes, a 
band concert in every building, and some 
vaudeville, to make an “Agricultural E.x- 
position” worth the price of admission. 
The prize mammoth pumpkin, the 
“Quilt containing One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Three Pieces made by an Old 
Lady in her Seventy-ninth Year without 
the Aid of Spectacles,” the firemen’s 




















contest and the prehistoric side show no 
longer loom grandly as the star attractions 
of the fair grounds. It really requires 
somewhat of a search to find a country fair 
which is not a mere annex of the race track 
and the syndicate amusement fakir. There 
are still a few favored regions, however, 
where you may spend a mildly merry day 
in autumn in company with those old 
friends and favorites that swarmed along 
the borderland of boyhood enchantments; 
where the devices for humbugging the 
multitude are delightfully transparent; 
and where homely folk find amusement and 
instruction in simple, old-time ways. 

I knew that I had found the real thing 
when the husky voice of a “‘ medicine man” 
floated from his platform just inside the 
high board fence. He was grayer and 
rustier than when we had last met a dozen 
years ago, but his eloquence was as magical 
as of yore. He could no longer make 
headway at the up-to-date ‘‘State Fairs,”’ 
where the farmer is fresh from reading the 
latest ‘“‘drug and nostrum exposures” 
served piping hot in the magazines on his 
parlor table. His story had become thread- 
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bare and his methods antiquated. He had 
to confine his resounding circuit to the 
small fairs tucked away in smiling valleys 
remote from large cities. But here where 
1 found him the crowds still gathered with 
mouths agape and their money fairly burn- 
ing their pockets to reward the hypnotic 
word-painting of the long-haired philan- 
thropist who was declaiming with magnifi- 
cent gestures: 

“In the year 1864 an English-nobleman, 


weeping friends, when a native staggered 
to his tent, torn and bleeding from the 
thorns of the jungle, and clasping to his 
bosom a bundle of leaves of the Ori-Bori 
plant, whose secret had been confided to 
him by the Grand Llama of Thibet, of 
which this faithful native was a disciple. 
He deftly bound the leaves of the Ori-Bori 
plant around the poisoned ankle of Sir 
Richard, ladies and gentlemen, and within 
one short hour the nobleman was again in 








Where one first prize was awarded. 


Sir Richard Peel, was traveling in India, 
casting his lordly eye over the vast do- 
mains of his sovereign queen. While 
hunting the mighty three-tusked elephant 
of the Ramapootra River, Sir Richard 
was bitten by a cobra, the deadliest 
serpent known to man, my dear Chris- 
tian friends, the serpent whose sting is 
fatal in the space of thirty minutes or 
one half hour. 

“Sir Richard wrote his will on a leaf of 
the papyrus plant and bade farewell to his 
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full pursuit of the three-tusked elephant 
of the Ramapootra River. 

“In this way the secret of the Ori-Bori 
plant was conveyed to England, and the 
most eminent physicians soon discovered 
that its wonderful healing powers were 
able to kill any and all poisons whatsoever 
in the human system. Now, as you are 
well aware, my esteemed and intelligent 
friends, all diseases are the result of pois- 
oned blood, poisoned by the multitudes of 
microbes swarming like mosquitoes in the 
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very air you are breathing at this moment. 
It was child’s play for the magical Ori- 
Bori plant to nail these microbes after 
putting to rout the venom of the deadliest 
serpent known to man. 

“If you have coughs, colds, consump- 
tion, boils or bunions, neuralgia, malaria, 
or that tired feeling that comes after plow- 
ing ten hours a day, the Ori-Bori Tonic will 
attack the seat of the disease without 
mercy. Ah-h, my young friend, come 


fellow. Twenty-five cents—one quarter 
of a dollar—quite correct. Remember 
this is the last chance to buy health, vigor 
afd enjoyment for yourselves and your 
loved ones for only the fourth part of a 
dollar. Two bottles, madam? Don’t 
crowd, the Professor will supply you all.” 

“The Professor’? was not alone in his 
glory. A little farther on, where the side- 
show tents were pitched on the green turf, 
were more of the old-time attractions, 








The alluring wheel of fortune. 


nearer. What is that? I am glad to hear 
it, indeed. My dear hearers, this bright- 
eyed young man who presses forward to 
grasp my hand says that he was so doubled 
up with rheumatism three weeks ago that 
he could not feed himself. He chanced 
to buy one bottle, one bottle only, of the 
marvelous Ori-Bori Tonic over at the Mill- 
town Fair, and to-day he is the picture of 
health and happiness. Another bottle for 
your dear mother who suffers from a loss of 
appetite after meals? Certainly, my fine 
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without which no country fair is worthy 
of the name. Here was the resplendent 
strip of canvas, bellying in the breeze, its 
length adorned with a picture of “Esau, 
the Strangest Being in the World. He 
Creeps Over the Earth Like a Serpent, 
and Devours His Food Alive.” 

But what had become of the ‘‘ Wild Her- 
mit?’’ Ah, there he was, two tents be- 
yond. A guard in faded khaki, armed with 
a rusty rifle, paced solemnly in front of the 
hidden cage from which came the blood- 
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You get a view of the grounds and a ticklish sensation at one and the same time. 


curdling shrieks of the ‘““Mad What-lIs-It, 
Captured on the Coast of Madagascar.” 
With all the good nature in the world the 
sun-burned country folk and their buxom 
wives and daughters were pressing past the 
guard, paying their ten cents and peering 
down at the poor devil of an Italian rail- 
road hand who was playing the “Mad 
What-ls-It”’ for the sum of one-fifty per 
day and board. His matted wig did not 
fit him, but it made a fearsome tangle over 
his eyes. He was stripped to the waist 
and daubed with mud, and between worry- 
ing a chunk of raw beef and rattling his 
chains and yelling blue murder whenever 
he was prodded with a pole, he was earning 
his wages and something over. 

Well aware they were being buncoed, 
the onlookers passed out to persuade their 
friends to be fooled in like fashion, and 
were well repaid in the fun of passing it 
along. They took in the “Marvelous 
Monster, Half Horse and Half Elephant,” 
and cherished no hard feeling at discovering 
that this attraction was nothing more than 
a luckless plug of a farm-horse which had 
been shaved from nose to tail. Nor could 


Io 


they afford to miss ‘‘Madame Mario, the 
Snake Charmer, Who Fearlessly Disports 
Herself with the Man-Eating Python,” or 
“Princess Lambelle, the Human Spider,” 
or “Countess Zichy, the Peerless Fortune 
Teller Who Reads Past, Present and Fu- 
ture and Makes True Love Run Smooth.” 

All these hoary humbugs belonged with 
the country fair we used to know when we 
were bundled into the wagon with the rest 
of the family, and the picnic baskets were 
piled under the seats. A dollar went a long 
way at the county fair. After stuffing 
full of pop-corn, “the famous double- 
jointed chewing candy,” and pink lemon- 
ade, there was money left to do the side 
shows and even to take a fling at the 
“wheel of fortune.” There was a prize 
with every turn of the suspended buggy- 
wheel, but somebody else always got it, 
and the luck ran in much the same way 
when we tossed the rings at the racks full 
of canes. It looked so easy to land one 
plump on the cane to which the gold 
watch was hung, but the dratted thing 
bounced off for some mysterious reason 
and rolled down the shelf. It was as in- 
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explicable as the target booth where you 
shot at numbered bull’s-eyes. Glittering 
trophies lured you to blaze away, but the 
most remarkable part of the game was how 
in the world they could make pistols with 
barrels so crooked that they could miss 
a bull’s-eye at a distance of four feet. 

The boy who could pitch a curved ball 
made for the canvas screen with a hole 
in it where the ‘Agile African Dodger” 
grinned defiance and his partner shouted: 

“Three throws for a nickel. Every time 
you swat him on the ko-ko you get a good 
five cent cigar. Roll up, tumble up, any 
way to get your money up! The more you 
hit him the better he likes it.” 

Nobody went to see the free exhibits un- 
til his money was gone. First of all, there 
was the “ Department of Art.’’ Apparently 
every farmhouse within fifty miles held 
a genius or two who broke loose once a 
year and enjoyed a fleeting fame. There 
were many prizes, however, three, two, 
and one dollar awards, while “ Honorable 
Mentions” and “Merit Diplomas’’ were 
so lavishly distributed that disappointed 
hopes were almost as scarce as hens’ teeth. 
“Figures in Oil from Nature,” “Land- 
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scapes in Oil (Original),” ‘Marine Studies 
(Copies)”” and ‘‘Flowers Painted in My 
Garden,” were generously sprinkled among 
the more ambitious canvases which por- 
trayed what the critics were apt to call 
“high-falutin’ tragedy.” 

The drawing might be sadly out of 
plumb, the colors crude and fearsome, and 
the figures so wooden that they were sure 
to break in two if they should try to walk, 
but such objections were captious and un- 
called for. This was “Art” for home con- 
sumption, and ‘“‘Award”’ or “Mention” at 
the fair brought as much pride and joy to 
the white farmhouse with green blinds 
perched on the wind-swept hill, as a Salon 
medal to the painter who has found a far 
larger measure of success. 

Hard by the pictures were the “hand- 
painted china’? and embroidery. Coun- 
try maids no longer toil over “samplers” 
such as helped to educate their grand- 
mothers. But the country fair brings forth 
from old chests and dressers some rare 
specimens of this lost art, ‘“‘samplers”’ 
whereon the alphabet was worked with 
clumsy, painstaking stitches, or with such 
awesome legends as “‘ Life is Short”’; ‘‘Eter- 
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Few free shows are as good as the wonderful diving dogs. 
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nity is Long’; “All Men Must Die’; ‘After 
Death the Judgment.’ This was strong 
meat for childish minds, but there was vir- 
tue in old-fashioned methods after all, for 
the small girl who had her first spelling les- 
sons in embroidering a “‘sampler’’ learned 
to hold her own in the ordeal of “ spell- 
ing down” the district school. And our 
new-fangled, phonetic spelling methods, 
wherein the youngster makes noises like 
a soda-water fountain, before venturing on 
“C-a—t,” are turning out a mighty poor 
race of spellers. 

Just beyond the row of ancient “sam- 
plers”’ was the line of crazy-quilts, and also 
that famous bed-covering, each of whose 
myriad pieces bore the autograph of friend, 
relative, or local celebrity. The minister, 
the Sunday-school superintendent, the 
postmaster, and even the Congressman had 
scratched their names on fragments of this 
quilt, and if ever a guest was honored by 
being permitted to sleep under this cover- 
let, he must have been crushed by the 
weight of its renown. 

lf your appetite is fickle or jaded, ye 
luckless city dweller, seek ye the country 
fair and linger among the pies and cakes 
arrayed in luscious rivalry. Rank upon 
rank they stand, jelly cake, marble cake, 
fruit and pound cake, chocolate, sponge 
cake, angel cake, cocoanut and cream 
cake. And the pies! Cursed be the fiend 
in human guise who first set going the in- 
famous story that pie is indigestible and a 
breeder of dyspepsia. Bad pies are hurt- 
ful, like all other kinds of poor cookery, 
but the kind of pies exhibited at the coun- 
try fair is a boon to humanity and a solace 
in this vale of tears. Not those flat and 
rubbery discs which the baker and hotel- 
keeper put into circulation (libels on the 
name of pie, which all. right-thinking 
Americans must deplore as a national dis- 
grace), but honest, flaky, juicy pies, fifteen 
different kinds—count ’em—fifteen, made 
after the recipes of skilled housewives who 
are proud of their craft, and baked with a 
jealous and scrutinizing care. 

Where could you find mortals more to 
be envied than the committee of judges 
whose duty it was to sample the cakes and 
pies and determine the awards? In their 
train followed numerous small boys, fairly 
licking their chops, hoping to pick up 
crumbs or fragments, wondering what it 


must feel like to bite into more kinds of 
pie than they could count, and all in the 
same day. Then there was the exhibit of 
jams and preserves, gooseberry, currant, 
grape, strawberry, raspberry, wild and 
tame, plum, apple, quince, and blueberry. 
The factories which invite you to inspect 
their “fifty-seven varieties’’ of machine- 
made products do put up clean and tasty 
things, but they have not yet bagged 
the elusive secrets of the farm-house 
kitchen. 

But we must not delay too long among 
the food of the gods, The pigs, chickens, 
and cattle, the grain and vegetables are 
essential features of the real country fair. 
Rivalry is keen, and arguments wax warm 
among the breeders and exhibitors who 
have been keeping a shrewd eye on their 
neighbors’ doings all summer. There is 
much learned discussion, which ranges 
from White Wyandots and Silver Dork- 
ings to Chester White Swine. The farmer 
who uses his brains as well as his muscles 
is the most independent and enviable 
American to be found in this trust-ridden 
age. He can afford to laugh at the poor 
devil of a city toiler who must spend all he 
earns to pay rent for a pigeon-hole mis- 
called home, and for food to keep his family 
alive. It is often said that farming is 
“played out” in the eastern states, but the 
assertion is afoolish one. The best farmers 
of the land are to be found in such states as 
New York and Pennsylvania, nor has old 
New England yet gone to seed. Here at 
the country fair are to be seen the fruits 
of their intelligent industry, the rich bounty 
of grain, fruit, and vegetables, the plump 
porkers and sleek cattle from their stout 
barns and wide pastures. Most of the 
things needed to support life in a whole- 
some and moderate comfort are on ex- 
hibition, nor are the people the least 
interesting display of American thrift and 
successful husbandry. 

Having duly reflected about these and 
other matters suggested by the “exhibits,” 
let us head for the track, for it is high time 
to get seats for the “‘hoss trot.” While the 
crowd assembles the hot-air balloon soars 
from the field in front of the grand stand. 
No fair can be counted a success without 
an “‘‘ascension,’”’ and the daring gentle- 
man in pink tights, who clings to the 
bar beneath his parachute, shoots sky- 
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ward to the cho- 
rus of ten thou- 
sand ‘‘oh-h-s,”’ 
‘‘ah-h-s,’’ and 
“gee-whizzes.” 

The only folks 
within miles and 
miles who are 
not straining the 
hinges in the backs 
of their necks to 
follow the hair- 
raising flight are 
the dusty drivers 
perched in the 
bobbing sulkies 
who have begun 
to warm up their 
steeds for the first 
race. Round and 
round the track 
they jog like so 
many ungainly 
machines. If you 
would see a horse 
strapped, booted, 
braced and geared 
to the limit you 
must seek such 
a track as this. 
Here comes.an 
awkward flea-bit- 
ten gray which never went under two- 
fifty in his life. He is hobbled and 
checked and goggled, and hitched up side- 
wise, lengthwise and crosswise until there 
is more harness than horse. You wonder 
how his driver ever got him into this rig- 
ging, and how he will get him out again 
without cutting him free with a jackknife. 
A farmer with a gray beard and twinkling 
eye observes to his neighbor: 

“Last time John Martin had that plug 
out on the road I told him he had the old 
cripple overloaded with fust-aids-to-the- 
injured. Them straps that was cal’lated 
to hoist up his knees must ha’ pulled too 
tight and the crittur was yanked clean off 
the ground. What John was gettin’ ready 
for was a race for flyin’ machines, not a 
hoss trot.” 

“The free-for-all pace purse, one hun- 
dred dollars,” is next on the programme. 
The “‘side-wheelers’’ are a rakish lot, most 
of them owned in the county, and it is a 
lot more fun to cheer on some horse you 





He hasn’t missed a county fair for forty years. 


have tried to pass 
on the road to 
town than _ to 
watch a much fast- 
er mile by driv- 
ers and pacers 
from strange re- 
gions. The fence 
is lined with shout- 
ing men and boys 
who wave their 
hats and yell in 
tones of pleading 
anguish: 

“Come along 
with you, Bill.’’ 
“Give him the 
whalebone, Jerry.” 
“I’ve got two 
whole dollars on 
your hoss, steal 
the pole, Harry.” 
‘‘Wow-w, here 
comes Madge 
Wilkes.” ‘“She’s 
nailed ’em in the 
stretch.” ‘‘Hi-i-i, 
boy, ain’t you 
comin’ up?” 

Nor is the racing 
on the track more 
stirring than the 
helter-skelter rush homeward in the twi- 
light when the white ribbon of highway 
which climbs the autumn hills, is all aclat- 
ter with the wagons, buggies and carryallis 
of the folks bound homeward from the fair. 
There is much good horseflesh along this 
countryside, and the young man who has 
taken his best girl to the fair is not inclined 
to take the dust of his neighbors’ teams, 
especially when he has “hitched up the 
sorrel colt” to make its formal début at this 
year’s fair. The up-to-date “State Exposi- 
tion’”’ advertises all manner of evening 
amusements, from fireworks to open air 
theaters, but our old-fashioned fair used to 
end with daylight. We sang ‘Seeing Nelly 
Home,” and ““My Bonny Lies Over the 
Ocean,” as we drove home in the shadows, 
and maybe we did hold her hand. And | 
want to know if it wasn’t a great deal more 
fun to end the day in this way than to hang 
around the fair grounds until midnight 
looking at cheap shows and getting so leg- 
weary that all the pleasure was gone? 
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THE YARNS OF A TRAVELER 


BY VANCE THOMPSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


NE of the big liners was steaming 
oversea, out of the white winter 
of New York into the blue of Na- 

ples. It was a lazy afternoon; the Azores 
were fading out of sight over the clear-cut 
rim of the horizon; some of the passengers 
—those who liked each other—had drawn 
their chairs up in a friendly circle on deck 
(aft of the smoking room) and were dis- 
cussing things. They were not all negligi- 
ble men. One of them was a professor out 
of Boston, a Darwinian person. | dare say 
you know that kind of men, who adopt a 
system—merely because it is the mode, and 
others do it; just as weak-minded fellows 
when they are in company at a café drink 
whether they are thirsty or not. There 
was another man from Boston; he stated 


WILL CRAWFORD 


that he wrote for the Atlantic Monthly— 
seeming to consider it at once a justifica- 
tion for wearing a beard and a profession. 
There were three priests going up to Rome 
—Father Dunne from Chicago (cousin, he, 
of our wonderful Dooley), Father Purcell 
and another, whose name | have forgotten. 

Others there were, too, in the little group 
aft of the smoking room: Mark Twain with 
his wise old face, his thatch of bleached 
hair, and his lean and lazy lengthiness— 
the lean old man, hard as steel and fine as 
amber; a distinguished novelist, who (in 
this story) is anonymous, and an English- 
man. The London man was a promoter. 
He had traveled from Putney to Peru, 
from Alaska to Little Peddlington, selling 
what he hadn’t got to people who didn’t 
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know what they were buying—and in a 
plenitude of riches was making for Monte 
Carlo. 

So this little company talked over the 
pipes, as the big liner slipped through the 
bland seas beyond the Azores. There was 
an idle restfulness in the air. Then, too, 
each inan felt that he had been given the 
freedom of the sea. 

(Faith! | would gladly write the real 
story of the sea—the lawlessness that takes 
a man, and a woman, as the ship puts 
out. To be sure Marconi is killing it; but 
it is not ‘quite dead. Overhead the sky; 
the great sea running underneath; land is 
very far away. You are cut off from all 
shore ties—the restraining influence of the 
London home, the patent brake of the New 
York club, the social repression of the 
civilized state; you are a man at sea, un- 
fettered, the sea over. Blithe and ardent 
women idle in the mooniight—for your 
pleasure. All the prim social habits of 
the land-dwelling woman have fallen away 
from them—frankly they show the facets 
of their souls, boldly they play with those 
wild-cats, their emotions. Men who at 
home are smug and reticent, with even a 
sour cast of piety, take on an air of devil- 
may-care freedom, as though—like the 
historic Hebrew—they would break all 
the ten commandments at once. Only on 
shipboard, only there, is the antique free- 
dom of life to be found. ‘Tis a pity the 
story is unfit for publication.) 

I had gone into the smoking room to 
light a pipe and get it drawing free; as | 

-came back to my deck-chair | heard Mark 
Twain drawling: 

“T think mur-rer-der is the thing people 
think most about. You take a man who 
is just falling asleep and it not unfrequently 
happens that he lulls himself to sleep with 
thoughts of mur-rer-der.” 

(Mr. Clemens has a ghastly way of pro- 
nouncing the word murder—with cold, 
drawling satisfaction; somehow it reminds 
me of putting a worm on a hook.) 

“Most men lull themselves to sleep with 
thoughts of mur-rer-der. Take any man. 
He may be selling white goods to-day in a 
Broadway shop, but when he is all alone in 
his nightie he broods darkly—just a little, 
curdling dream of killing the floor-walker— 
or the ribbon fellow who has taken his best 
girl to Proctor’s. Next morning he wakes 


up and the seal of his thumb has no blood 
on it—but there was a little ba-a-by 
thought, and intent, of murder in him ali 
the same,” said Mark Twain. 

Our Darwinian man had been edging 
forward on his steamer chair; he broke in 
sharply. ‘Murder is the most imperious 
necessity of'life; it is the very basis of our 
social institutions. Properly defined it is 
neither the result of personal passion nor 
a form of degeneracy. Murder, I claim, is 
the natural and normal function of man- 
kind. There is nothing exceptional about 
it. It is normal; from the amoeba to the 
highest living form the rule runs. Murder 
is the law of individual life. Now,” said 
the professor, “‘it is exorbitant that, upor. 
pretext of governing men, society should 
hold the exclusive right of killing, to the 
detriment of individuals in whom alone 
(mark you!) the right resides.’ 

Dr. Salvatore, of the Royal Italian 
Marine, was listening. 

“| don’t agree with you,” he said, “but 
I do believe there is no human being living 
who could not be made a murderer.” 

“The instinct to kill,” said the English- 
man, “‘is natural.” 

“1 don’t mean that,” said the Italian 
doctor, “‘I mean that under certain circum- 
stances—from passion—from rl 

The novelist, who is a big-shouldered 
man, with sound fists, deep of chest, 
laughed and stuffed cut-plug into his 
pipe. 

“Let me tell you,” said he; and he told 
us without a hint of the dramatic, with 
flat, unstudied veracity. 





THE NOVELIST AND THE PIECE OF LEAD PIPE 


“Three years ago | went to Chicago to 
deliver a lecture on ‘ Municipal Ownership.’ 
After the lecture | supped with some 
friends. It was about one o’clock when | 
left them and strolled up Clark Street 
toward my hotel. I was at ease with all 
the world. My lecture had been a bold 
one—with a distinctly socialistic tone; 
moreover it had been well received; men 
had praised me, women had looked at me 
not unkindly. | felt that | had spread new 
truths before the world of Chicago—that 
I had done well by my fellow-men. | 
hummed a pleasant song as I went up 
the street. 
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“At that time Chicago was overrun by 
garroters, nightmen, thugs, highwaymen. 
One of these night-errants came swiftly 
out of an alley-way and struck me over the 
head with a piece of lead pipe, sewed into 
a canvas bag. The blow fractured my 
cheek bone; an inch higher and it would 
have fallen on the temple—and |, well, | 
should have been out of this game of life 
we play at. It was a swinging blow. | 
staggered over against the railing of a 
house and clung there, dazed and stupid. 

“The first thing | remember,” he went 
on, telling his tale to the friendly men on 
deck, “was a feeling of wonder. The fel- 
low was about ten feet away from me and | 
could see him. He was slim and thin, not 
more than one hundred and forty-five 
pounds, | think. 1 wondered how he had 
dared to attack a man of my size. I was 
annoyed. My head was still buzzing with 
the blow of the lead pipe—I! couldn’t move 
or control my muscles—but | was flooded 
with a sort of egotistic anger. That this 
little snipe should have come and batted 
me out of my wits—out of my strength and 
manhood; that all my beautiful self—and 
I] can’t tell you how much I loved myself 
at that moment!—should be knocked out 
forever by that little bandit! 

“| suppose it was on the nick of a second 
that I hung there to the iron railing, but I 
give you my word that | did feel all these 
emotions—a wave of self-pity, a growing 
anger, a sort of sulkiness that might have 
been expressed in such a question as: 
‘What the deuce have you to do with my 
ego?’ Then | began to realize intensely 
that | hated the man with the lead pipe. 
I hated him bitterly. In that fragment 
of time | got an absolute photograph of 
him on my brain. Whenever—in what- 
ever world—though | lived or died—I 
knew | should recognize that lean, black- 
visaged enemy of mine. 

“If a second or so passed, it was no more. 
The fellow dropped his lead pipe on the side- 
walk and came toward me. The first defi- 
nite thing | remember was the outreach of 
his two lank hands for my watch and chain. 
Somehow or other | didn’t mind being 
robbed. What was in my mind was this: 
‘If this fellow is near enough to take my 
watch, why, | can hit him.’ My head was 
full of fog, yet through it burned, like an 
electric spark, my desire to kill this fellow 








who had hurt me—insulted my ego, made 
of me a thing he could handle. Hate? | 
don’t know that | hated him exactly. | 
wanted to punish the man who had in- 
vaded my ego. 

“Just as he begun to feel my pockets | 
swung my right at him. It was like hitting 
in a fog, but | know that | meant my fist to 
find him and kill him. | got him on the 
tip of the chin and he went over to the 
sidewalk. | saw his cap make a parabola 
in the air as he fell. It was summer and 
he wore a light coat, with no waistcoat be- 
neath; the coat flew up over his head; and 
so he lay. Then, as in a fog, | began to 
kick at him—psychologically, | believe, 
my impulse was to boot him out of the 
misty home in which my ego dwelt and 
where he was a ruffianly intruder. | think 
I must have been shouting aloud there 
myself; certainly he filled the night with 
cries. A couple of men—they were German 
waiters—ran up and caught me by the 
arms. | tried to explain to them, but with 
Teutonic stupidity they took me for the 
criminal. So they clung to me and the 
fellow got off—I saw him crawl to his 
hands and knees, then fall and rise and 
run again. When the police came, the 
fool German waiters released me and we 
tried to follow the trail, but the man had 
escaped. We picked up his cap and his 
weapon. That was all. When the doctors 
had mended my broken jaw I went home 
to New York.” 

“And then?” 

“Well,” said the novelist, “a few weeks 
later | got a letter from the chief of police. 
It said: ‘I’ve got your man. He died in 
the hospital: Nine of his ribs were broken.’” 

We looked askance at our murderer and 
asked him if he ever felt remorse. 

“Remorse?”’ said the novelist. ““Why did 
he hit me over the head with a lead pipe?” 

“Good,” said Mark Twain. 

“Darwin has proved’ that the invasion 
of personality is the primal cause, as | 
might say, the causa causans of e 

But we stifled the Boston professor. 








THE MAN WHOM NOBODY KILLED 


There is a certain kind of man—even 
though he goes to sea and has a passion 
for the long lift of the wave—who likes to 
hide himself in anonymity. Even when 


he pulls his soul up by the roots and shows 
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intention of being bad boys—of seeing 
all the wild and wicked things for which 
Boston is notorious. They dined at 
French’s; then they went to the theater 
and saw Viola Alien in “The Chris- 
tian”; still insatiate for pleasure, 
they visited a concert-hall where 
beer was sold, silly songs were 
sung, billiards were played and 
roisterers gathered. 
“The three college boys 
marched in. One of them 
had played football — he 
was a big fellow with a 
stunning output of fore- 
arm; the second of them 
had exercised his mus- 
cles by counting 
verses On his ten 
fingers; the third 
was musically 
given. They were 
beautifully 
dressed; had 
you peeled 
them you 
would have 
found 
black 


**So they clung to me and the fellow got off.”’ 


it naked (to astounded men) he always ex- 
plains that it isn’t really his soul; which 
makes for derision. So this story, having 
been told by such a man, shall be anony- 
mous. It goes something like this: 
“Three college boys went down to Bas- 
ton one night. They were young fellows, 
Sophomores all. Having just passed their 
examinations, they went a-spreeing by the 
light of the moon. They had a deliberate 


dress clothes outside, then good linen and, 
underneath, soft-hued silk. As these three 
beautiful young things came down the aisle 
of that cheap music hall one of them trod 
upon the toe of a red-faced, blowsy and 
fluffy gentleman of those parts. All three 
of them stood up in a row and apologized. 
They had all been nicely brought up; 
taught to say ‘ Yezzir’ to a gentleman and 
Nomum’ to a lady; so they apologized 
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for having trod on the blowsy person’s 
toe. 

“He, however, rose in his wrath and 
punched the smallest of the three. Per- 
haps he felt (like the novelist of whom you 
have heard) that his ego had been infringed 
upon; perhaps he had a corn. The foot- 
ball player struck out swift and strong. He 
was full of wrath and courage. His fist 
went straight. Down fell the blowsy gentle- 
man of those parts.: A little white foam 
came out of his lips and he groaned. 

““Get the police,’ some one shouted. 

“The three college lads thought of far- 
away homes—and shuddered; that they 
should be arrested in this ignoble beer 
hall of Boston for a foolish brawl! 

““Let’s get out,’ said the verse-maker. 

“The football player was readiest in an 
emergency; he pulled the fluffy and gasp- 
ing thing to its feet and, as the manager 
came up, explained easily: ‘Our friend here 
is a little under the weather—we’'ll take 
him home.’ They went out supporting the 
speechless, red-faced man; they put him in 
a cab; they drove him to a hotel and laid 
him in a bed; they sent for a physician. 

“That is all; they piked back to col- 
lege—these bad little men. In the morn- 
ing they learned that the man whom they 
had left in the hotel had died a few mo- 
ments after the doctor reached him. The 
newspapers said it was a ‘mystery.’ One 
fluffy gentleman from Boston and those 
parts went away and Bostonians never 
knew the reason of his going. But was it 
murder?” 

Our bearded passenger spoke; it was 
as though a page of the Atlantic Monthly 
had come to life and spoken; what he said 
was: “It was a murder but nocrime. Over 
this sad affair | do not see the umbrage of 
a spiteful intent.” 

Those of us who were most interested in 
the verdict heaved a sigh of vast content. 


THE UNCOMMITTED MURDER 


No matter who it was—but one of us 
related this experience. This one of us is 
a tall, bony man with a face like a tomb- 
stone and long, nervous hands. He is 
handsome enough in his way, but Heaven 
help the lady who marries that square 
jaw and those impatient gray eyes. 

A few years ago he was traveling from 
Venice to Verona. It was in the dusty 


heat of summer. The slow train crawled 
through a white and musty desert, haunted 
with crumpled trees and far-away visionary 
Alps. There was only one other passenger 
in his compartment. This was a ball of a 
man. He was hugely fat, a squab of a man 
without neck, a puffing thing that fell 
asleep and snored. The lean man locked 
at him unkindly. 

“Never have I seen so vulgar a lump of 
flesh,’’ he thought, “never have I seen any- 
thing so gross and antipathetic. There he 
goes again—snore, you brute! Ugh!” 

The fellow had his mouth open and was 
gulping and gooping like a porpoise. 

His disgusted fellow-passenger said to 
himself: “It is insupportable. A man like 
that has no right to be alive.”” However, 
he tried to stand it. He looked out at the 
sunburned landscape. He fanned himself. 
He tried to think of other things. No mat- 
ter where he looked, or what he set his 
mind on, always he had a vision of the 
lumpy man, sprawling like a ball of gela- 
tine in the blue cushions. The big fellow’s 
chin swayed on his chest; and he snored 
snored The lean gentleman bent over 
and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Stop that!’ he said. 

The glutinous man went on gurgling. 

“And then,” said the criminal—con- 
fessing his crime to idle men at sea, “then 
a kind of fury seemed to get hold of me. 
It was what Mr.Clemens said about the 
clerk in the white goods department. | 
was tempted by the thought of murder. 
I set my teeth. I squared my shoulders. 
There seemed to be a strong dynamic force 
in me, impersonal, aloof as it were from 
myself. 1 felt a kind of lightness, an elas- 
ticity, an afflux of nervous waves—and, 
at that instant, without definite will of my 
own, my hand went out to grip his throat. 
I did not touch him, mark you. Before | 
could touch him he awoke. He stared at 
me, terior in his bloodshot eyes. 

“I sat down calmly in my corner and 
looked out again on the landscape. The 
man’s eyes never left my face. Little by 
little his face grew redder; then blue 
patches came out on it. 

“When the train stopped at Verona he 
did not get out.” 

He who was telling the story paused, 
struck a fusee, lit his pipe carefully and 
looked round at us who were listening. 
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“You see,” he added, “the man was 
dead.” 

“And you had not touched him?” 

“No, but his snoring annoyed me,” the 
lean passenger concluded. No one spoke, 
only Mark Twain made a sort of er-er-ing 
sound and lifted his white eyebrows. 


promoter had also had an experience. He 
told it to us—something like this: 

“| have not,” said the promoter, “any 
criminal instincts—if the gentleman who 
has just confessed will pardon me for say- 
ing so, It may be my fault; it may be 
the fault of my parents—I.have not read 





** At that instant my hand went out to grip his throat.” 


THE DANGER OF OWNING AN UMBRELLA 


All of us, I fancy, felt that the dynamic 
gentleman was uncanny; those of us who 
weighed over thirteen stone eyed him as- 
kance for the rest of the voyage and kept our 
necks out of his reach—nor did any of us 
snore in his presence. The globe-trottirg 


Darwin and | do not want to be interrupted 
by any one who has. If Mr. Clemens 
and the novelist will pardon me, | will 
repeat—I have no criminal instincts. As 
a child it was remarked in me. At the 
country fairs where all the people—young 
or old, gentle of face or savage—amused 
themselves by throwing balls at the wooden 
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‘‘He asked me to give him money—I refused.” 


dolls that looked like men (thus developing 
the murder instinct) I always spent my 
time feeding nuts to the monkeys. In 
other words, | was singularly good and of a 
sweet and noble nature. What I was as.a 
child | am as a man. 

“Now, one night in Sidney,” the promo- 
ter went on, “I dined with some friends. 
This was years ago. 1| had just come out 
from London and with me | had brought a 
steel-rod umbrella. In Sidney no one had 
ever seen anything of the kind. I was 
proud of it, first, because it was-mine; 
secondly, because it was unique in that 
part of the world. 1| will say here—if the 
gentleman from Boston will pardon me— 
that I] have never carried an umbrella that 
was not my own property. That new 
umbrella with the steel rod was mine and 
] displayed it to all my friends. Any one 
who had seen it would have recognized it 
again. All my friends particularly re- 
marked it. They were kind enough to 
say it resembled me. Doubtless they 
meant that it was not only up-to-date, 
but quite the best of its kind. 

“It was late when | left my friends and 


started for my lodgings. | 
knew the streets were con- 
sidered unsafe; but I have 
never known fear. This is 
one of my characteristics. 
Fear and | are strangers. 
Going along the street a ruffian 
dashed out at me. He asked 
me to give him some money. | 
refused—that is another of my 
characteristics— I will not be 
intimidated. As he came to- 
ward me | thrust at him with 
my umbrella. He stopped, 
gave a terrible cry and fell 
to the ground. The steel tip 
of the umbrella had entered 
his eye; as he fell it broke off 
and stayed where it was— 
deep into the brain. I went 
to my lodgings, carrying the 
rest of the umbrella. That 
night I broke it up, burned 
what I could and buried the 
metal parts in the mattress. 
The next day I sailed for 
London; I never went back 
to Sidney. Though I have 
never known fear, | do not like 
to think of the ruffian lying there—with 
three inches of slim steel in his eye-socket.” 

It seemed as though something should 
be said; Mark Twain lifted one knee over 
the other and swung a yellow book. 

‘And the verdict?” asked the novelist 

It was Father Dunne, the good man, 
with the equable eyes, who spoke: 

“So far as I can see all these men were 
criminals. Take the novelist, for instance 
—what had he to do abroad in the world 
at twoin the morning? Mark, too, that he 
had a yellow watch chain slanting across 
his abdomen. Surely he tempted that 
poor devil to rob. I vote no, for him.” 

Voting all to hang the novelist, we edged 
away from him, there on the deck of the 
big liner. We sent the Harvard boys up for 
life and hanged the promoter on general 
principle. We left the punishment of the 
man who went from Venice to Verona to 
the Dynamic Gentleman Overhead. 

Father Purcell concluded the talk; with 
gentle optimism he said: “| do not think 
these accidents that meet us on the high- 
ways of life will be reckoned up against us.” 

So be it. 


- 


ODD CORNERS 


A STORY OF WOODCOCK 


COVERS 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


jm *JHERE are dogs and dogs, 
-| but Snoozer was just dog. 
I can’t tell you what kind, 
; however, though Hep, 

tA who owned him, said he 
a was abird dog. Nor can 
I tell you what kind of a 
bird, unless you will allow me to suggest 
that Snoozer, perhaps, was sired by a dodo, 
and dammed by an incubator. His legs 
were the legs of the dodo, anyway, and 
there was no guessing where he got the 
rest of him, unless you lay it to some patent, 
new-fangled breeding machine. But Hep 
owned to the soil, and Hep cared neither 
for birth nor breeding, except as you apply 
them to Berkshires and fat-ribbed short- 
horns. ‘This yere dorg’s jest dorg,’’ said 
he simply; ‘| ain’t a-finding no fault with 
Snoozer.” 

So Snoozer, bow-limbed and squat, a 
lemon-and-white something of the genus, 
joined us for the autumn woodcock covers. 
His legs, as I say, were the splayed, un- 
gainly props of the dodo; and you looked 
at Snoozer’s blunt, thick head and heavy 
nose, and wondered whether it was given 
to him to smell anything more delicate 
than a meat scandal or a butcher’s wagon 
down an alley. “I knowed his mar,’ ex- 
plained Hep blandly, “and she was a Rap- 
Bang bitch that was wise enough to do 
sums. But I wasn’t never acquainted 
with his daddy. From the kind of dorgs 
that ’pear to be mixed up in Snoozer, | jest 
allow par was a Mormon.” 

And Snoozer looked it, too— 





“Both mongrel, puppy, 


help, and hound, 
And cur of low degree.” 


Yes, Rap Bang according to the tail, 
and Bang Bang from the little dash of 
lemon; and dachshund, too, probably, al- 
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lowing for his elbows, and a taste of Eng- 
lish setter, or more dodo in the incipient 
feathering of his quarters. Snoozer, it 
seemed, was a kind of canine cocktail that 
left you guessing at the ingredients; and 
when Snoozer saw the guns, you would 
have thought him lunatic as well. 

He came lumbering up from the kennel, 
yapping like a tyke. He hurled himself 
against us, and fell back to chase his tail 
in dizzy circles. After that, he squatted 
on his haunches and bayed like a chase 
of cottontails through a swamp. Common 
cur, thought I; but live and learn. There 
is a difference between bench-show con- 
firmation and nature that builds the mind. 
Snoozer was a dog. 

Hep produced also a pointer. It was 
real pointer, a liver-and-white bitch that 
looked the little lady. ‘Oh, I dunno,” 
drawled Hep, when | spoke my opinion, 
“good enough, | guess. Likely on quail 
and sech—but them there woodcocks is 
different. ’Taint every dorg that knew his 
business on flight birds. Snoozer does.” 

But between Snoozer and the liver-and- 
white bitch seemed a world of difference. 
The real pointer was the kind you admire 
at a bench show, or in a fast field among 
the quail and chicken. Snoozer was of the 
kind you'd chase out of your back yard— 
reasonably so if you owned flower beds and 
poultry. ‘““Hey—git along there!” yelled 
Hep, and we started down the road. 

About us were the long, rolling hills. 
Frost and the ripeness of autumn had got 
in their work, and the slopes swept up- 
ward, robbed of their vivid coloring, rusty 
browns the sober ruling hue, and here and 
there some piece of belated foliage glowing 
like a pyre of the passing year. Out of 
the north came the journeying flight birds, 
and you kicked them up in unexpected 
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covers, plump travelers, opulently fat, and 
hustling swiftly on vigorous, whistling 
wings. Woodcock?—yes; these were the 
birds! I say woodcock, and | mean none 
of your scrawny, half-moulted, thin and 
flapping weaklings of the summer covers. 
There have been times when I have 
plowed my way into the sinks of the July 
and August using ground, and fight'ng the 
briers and wiping cobwebs from my eyes 
and half-strangled with the heat, have 
urged on an equally listless dog to hunt 
out the listless game. Poor things! It’s 
a kind of crime to rip a charge of No. 10's 
after the squeaking something that goes 
lobbing among the leaves fiip-flap; and 
when you've downed it, what does it 
amount to, after allPp—a mangled, pulpy 
handful of skin and bill and feathers that 
the hasty chance has centered at thirty feet. 
Or you miss, the gun squibbed off in a 
clumsy snap-shot, praying for luck and 
general results, and then you go on—ten 
yards—twenty—perhaps even thirty or 
more—rout up the lurking bird, and, if you 
think yourself lucky, ruthlessly destroy 
what’s not worth the trouble when you've 
slain it. Or you miss altogether, and the 
half-grown, half-feathered game, jumped 
twice or even a third time, flits panic- 
stricken out of the steaming cover, and is 
gone for good. That's your summer shoot- 
ing. Once again, wiping the sweaty mess 
of cobwebs and dirt from your face, you 
tear a path through the jungle of catbriers 
that rip like knives, and the alders that 
flay you like whips, and sloshing on your 
way, try hard to believe it sport, or much 
less that you're enjoying yourself. 

But these birds—these big and energetic 
travelers winging it before the first kill- 
ing frosts! Well, every man to his own 
taste. 

“Yip!—hey, git along there!” yelled 
Hep, climbing over the pasture bars, and 
we turned in toward the covers. 

In the hollow of the rise lay a wide strip 
of alders, a dusky blur among the trees. 
A thin, trickling runnel seeped through 
the heart of the wood, and at one side of 
the rise was a brush-grown slash where 
once Hep had cut out his winter’s cord- 
wood. It was a quiet day, andcool. The 
sun gleamed down out of a sky as deep 
blue as the ocean’s depths, and hardly a 
breath of air moved among the denuded 





tops—a still autumn day still ringing with 
the morning’s nipping cold. 

Snoozer bundled along before us. He 
lunged up the slope, turning at the bars as 
if this were known ground in his adven- 
turing, and with a kind of a cantering, 
sidewise shuffle, like a cur tracking a dusty 
road, bore in toward the cover. Out in 
the open, the liver-and-white pointer— 
Snap she was called—quartered to and 
fro, going it like a sprinter. You could see 
even from the cast of her head that she had 
game in mind, but it was no game, indeed, 
of close covers and dark and narrow 
corners, but of the birds that keep to the 
open. 

“Yaas,’’ mumbled Hep, in answer to my 
comment, ‘‘she’s handy enough—and she 
might learn woodcock, if you guv her time. 
But there’s more in hunting cock than gal- 
loping like a hoss-race. She ain’t no brush 
dorg like Snoozer.” 

True enough; but when you looked at 
Snoozer, you would have thought him a 
rabbit hound hunting up the scent. Snoozer 
took his time. He plodded along in the 
bush, and loped it easy in the open. Out 
on the edge, Snap flashed by, keeping in the 
clear and stretching herself, but Snoozer 
pottered. I watched him, and seemed not 
to grin. Snoozer nosed along the fallen 
logs and sniffed at the brush heaps. He 
plunged into laurel thickets, clumps no 
larger than his kennel yard, and painfully, 
foot by foot, smelled out every corner. 
Once, with a muttered yelp, he fought his 
way into a brier, yelped again as the thorns 
stung him, and ther «cnt on, rooting 
deeper into its trap. ‘‘ Yorp!”’ he babbled, 
as a cottontail flashed out before him 
grabbed once at the vanishing quarry, and 
then he turned his back. Again he pot- 
tered, and it seemed very tiresome watch- 
ing a dog that was three parts cur, and 
the other part heaven knows what, only 
pottering in a bramble bush. 

1 looked at Snap. Snap dashed up in 
front of the guess-again what-not, and 
galloped around an alder copse. Nothing 
there. Snap quartered off the left along 
the edge of the wood-lot, and turned and 
came back. Very pretty, indeed! A little 
fast for woodcock, perhaps, but a picture to 
look at. A beautiful dog to cover ground. 
“Hey, there!”’ yelled Hep, in a warning 
voice, “‘look at Snoozer!”’ 
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Well, the coat doesn’t make the man, 
nor do looks make the dog. There was 
Snoozer squatting back on his haunches 
like a terrier at a rat-hole, and | looked at 
Snoozer and then at Hep. 

“Hey, you,” yelled Hep _irritably, 
“ain't ye a-going to shoot?” 

Hep had his gun cocked and held up 
before him. Shoot? | thought not. If 
Hep needed rabbit stew, he might provide 
it for himself. 

“Rabbit?—hey, what?” bawled Hep 
from the other side of the briar, “that 
ain’t no rabbit—it’s woodcock!”’ 

Snoozer stood just where that liver-and- 
white bitch had flashed by not a moment 
before, and I still had my doubts. If cock 
had been there, Snap never in the world 
would have missed it. Woodcock—oh, 
guess again. 

Szee-see-see-see! whistled a big, ruddy 
cock bird, as he burst upward from the 
cover. He was as big as a woman’s hat, 
a fat, pigeon-breasted, full-blown miracle of 
flight, cutting capers like a jack snipe in a 
gale of wind. The first jump carried that 
cock as high as the alder tops, and there 
he flopped sideways, his wings whirling 
like a killdeer. Bang! I saw the shot 
clip the boughs a foot under him, and— 
bang!—down?—no, indeed; merely stoop- 
ing to flash through an opening in the trees! 

There was speed—speed and _ agility. 
You hear men tell of waiting always for 
the bird’s momentary pause overhead. 
There’s a split fraction of a second, they'll 
say, when the bird, aiming for its distant 
flight, hangs suspended. Yes, very good. 
But this bird rocketed out of the cover on 
a slant, and there was no moment’s halt of 
indecision when you might rip him down 
with a leisurely dose of 10’s. No—that 
bird went right on about his business, and 
was gone, hidden among the trees—lost to 
sight though still to memory dear! 

“’Pears like you didn’t want that there 
cock,” observed Hep tartly, after a vain 
effort to mark down the vanished game; 
““mebbe you was hurried?”’ 

Yes, I was hurried, and I’m bound to say 
a bird like that was enough to hurry any 
one. But the words had no more than 
dropped from Hep’s lips when something 
else happened there on the hillside. Szee- 
see-see-see! Right from under our feet 
another cock whipped up into the air— 





szee-see-see-see!—dodged sidewise in front 
of Hep, flung its wings broadly, and, like 
its mate—bang! bang! from Hep—was 
gone among the trees. 

“Waal, wouldn't that beat ye?’’ mum- 
bled Hep, foolishly, and broke his gun with 
a jerk, “ef that there cock didn’t come 
nigh to knocking off my hat!”’ 

Snoozer looked back over his shoulder 
with an air akin to human knowingness. 
It was no fault of Snoozer’s, this bung- 
ling of the chances. He’d done his part 
with wisdom and with judgment. It was 
enough to bungle on the first bird, but to 
butcher two chances like that, turn and 
turn—humph!—I could guess what lay in 
Snoozer’s mind. 

“Hi along there!” grumbled Hep, and 
with an irritable yell brought back Snap, 
who, by this time, had ranged nearly out 
of sight. 

Up on the hillside it was Snoozer again 
that picked up the two jumped birds. 
They lay there in a dogwood thicket, ten 
yards or so apart, and once more | had the 
object lesson of the fast, eager dog rang- 
ing past at full speed, and the slow pot- 
terer, small and cautious, making good 
where the other had failed. At quail or 
chicken, Snoozer would have been lost. 
He would have failed miserably in a big, 
open country where speed answers to the 
strong, hot scent. But these flight birds 
were cold game; the dog literally had to 
poke them up like a terrier after a rat; 
and when Snoozer had stood on first one 
and then the other, finding the two as 
handily as you could wish, I gave up 
paying attention to Snap, and watched 
the slow dog and sure. 

We got one, and botched the other. 
Snoozer, lobbing over a fallen tree trunk, 
landed stiff on all-fours, and hung there 
frozen like a statue. Once again the bird 
was almost under him—the cock bird 
again—and Hep had to push his way 
through the dogwood, and kick him 
into the air. “Git—you!” snapped Hep, 
thrashing about him, and—-szee-see-see-see! 
twittered the woodcock, bouncing up be- 
hind his back. For a brief instant | had 
a view of Hep fishing about among the 
branches with the gun barrels, and then 
my bird swam against the blue, his broad 
wings flapping helter-skelter. But that 
was easy, and when the plump traveler 
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thumped down in front of Snoozer’s nose, 
Snoozer cocked up an eye at him, and 
waited for the word to go on. 

We laid out our friend on a log, and idled 
away a pleasant moment. There was the 
short, thick neck and square shoulders of 
the real flight bird, the ruddy-breasted 
wayfarer from the north. The deep, rich 
markings of black and tan shone on his 
back and wings with a sheen of metal, 
closely etched; and there were his eyes, 
liquid and big and round and-deep, shining 
duskily like a doe’s. A good bird, you'll 
say, and as large as your two fists put 
together. 

“Come along,” said Hep, and pocketing 
our treasure-trove, we slipped on through 
the dogwoods, routed out the second bird, 
and with a loud salvo of artillery saluted 
its hasty departure. 

Then came a long blank. Pushing down 
to the runnel oozing among the brakes and 
alders, we hunted diligently, but to little 
avail. There were stretches of black soil, 
edged with green turf and sprouts of cat- 
brier and blackberry, and there in the rich 
earth we found many evidences of things 
still unseen. At every yard the ground 
was riddled with their borings, but no 
woodcock were there. Once a grouse, 
strutting beside the brook, roared out be- 
fore us, and a snap through the latticed 
twigs brought him thumping to the sward 
beyond. But of cock there was nothing 
but these trade-marks of the night-feeders, 
and baffled, at last, we deserted the low 
ground, and pushed upward sideways along 
on the slopes. 

There we found them. They lay in all 
the unimaginable places imaginable—a few 
in places where you might hope to find 
them at a hazard, and the rest in the dry 
grounds of the scratchers, points where a 
grouse would lie, or some straying band of 
quail come to dust themselves in the sun. 
But that’s the habit of these mysterious 
midnight strays. | know we bounced up 
two out of a dry oak-scrub and another 
went whistling into the air among a thicket 
of firs. There was still another, too, that 
Snap ran afoul of in a hardwood ridge we 
were crossing aimlessly, our eyes alert for 
some stray grouse; and that day, somehow, 
impressed on my mind more firmly than 
other days, the real lesson of the woodcock 
covers. | give you its digest: 


If you can’t find them where you look, 
look elsewhere. 

It’s a different matter with summer birds 
—if you care for a game like that. They 
lie where they feed, or fairly handy; but 
your flight bird—your big, strong, vigor- 
ous wanderer—there_is a mystery about 
him as mysterious as the dark covers of 
the northland that bred him, or of the 
night through which he travels. One day 
the ground will hold them, a host of plump 
strangers, lying just where you hoped they 
would lie, and the sport will be hot and 
fast. But return on the morrow and you 
may have to search far and wide; cock will 
be plenty, and perhaps close at hand, but 
you may have to drill the hillsides far and 
near, and plow through the lowland on 
every side before you trace the clew to their 
hiding. If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again. That’s the lesson, and when 
you've learned it—well, you're almost as 
far ahead as a-b, ab. 

We crossed the ridge. We bundled 
back and forth along the high ground, slam- 
ming through the thickets, and one stray 
bird rewarded us. There were alder thick- 
ets and open slashes standing thick with 
withered brush, and there were clumps of 
laurel and little dells where the dried 
stalks of the love apples still dropped 
their wilted fronds. There, too, were 
other glades, glowing golden in the sun- 
light, points where the hardwood clumps 
overlooked the seeping hollows below; 
and diligently we hunted all these places, 
and found nothing for our pains. There 
were no birds here, we saw, and why not, 
I cannot tell you. 

“Doggone the critters!”” grumbled Hep 
—and then to me: “Hey—where you 
going?” 

Further down, | said, and Hep, trailing 
in behind me, followed, muttering peev- 
ishly. 

“You ain’t going to find nawthing 
there,” he drawled grumpily; “ain't we 
hunted sech places, and didn’t git nawth- 
ing?” 

But Snoozer, too, seemed willing, and 
we drifted down the slope, crossed another 
little bog brook, and there before us was 
a second thicket of dried-out briers and 
brushwood. Underneath lay the deep, 
oozing loam, a place shadowed here and 
there by alder wisps, and marked, too, 

















where birds had been drilling for their 
food. Szee-see-see-see! squeaked a cock, 
hurtling out from underfoot, and climbed 
towering like a mallard. He was another 
of them, heavy, thick-necked, and powerful, 
some wanderer from the distant covers of 
Nova Scotia or Maine, a great northern 
bird like all these others. Snoozer stood 
with his blunt head turned upward, gaz- 
ing with a mild surprise, and after that we 
broke the guns, looking about us craftily, 
and there was Snap, all a-quiver, frozen to 
a standstill, a little ways along. 

There in that covert we found birds and 
birds. Already the sun had mounted high; 
the morning was nearly gone, and those 
cock lay there all around us, and by 
the trace of soil on their bills we knew 
them to be feeding. A second flight, no 
doubt; some band of wanderers just 
dropped in before dawn or maybe later. 
Who knows? They were flight birds, at 
all events—no summer brood domiciled 
in old familiar haunts, and we had a hot 
corner there in a space not much larger 
than a city lot. 

Snoozer, as slow as usual, went over 
every foot of it. Snoozer snuffed at every 
tuft of grass, nothing too small for his 
attention, and in almost every nook and 
cranny of that piece were birds—and birds 
in nearly every case lying in pairs together. 
“Go on, Snoozer!’’ yelled Hep, when 
Snoozer squatted once, appearing to back 
up Snap. “Git along there!” cried Hep, 
for Snap, after a moment’s undecided halt, 
had gone on again. Snoozer, urged into 
action, stepped forward reluctantly; and 
then it seemed to me that the air burst full 
of living, whirling wings. One bird crossed, 
quartering to the left, and out of the corner 
of an eye as | pulled on it, | saw another 
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twist skying above the head of Hep. Bang! 
cracked Hep; another bird jumped in turn 

Bang!—a quick snap at the first one, a 
twitch of the barrels overhead—Bang!- 
and score a hit and miss. There were four 
in the airthat | saw and counted, and as | 
broke my gun a fifth rose twittering from 
the cover forward—flushed wild. 

It was Snoozer’s day, and one knew 
from the work of him why Hep cherished 
the nondescript. 

Then, when the sun had climbed still 
higher, we swung in for the hillside. There, 
too, we found birds, three brace of them 
lurking in a matted cover of laurel and 
cane. They lay close, and when kicked 
up into the air dodged and twisted through 
the dusky wood in a way to fool the 
quickest hand and eye. | saw one bound 
up under Hep’s feet, so close that he struck 
at it instinctively with the gun barrels as 
one hits at a pitched ball, and though 
Hep ripped away with a right and left, the 
bird went on, and we saw that bird no 
more. 

So it went for the day—a day of chang- 
ing surprises, and many astonishing results. 
There were places that fairly looked birds, 
yet no birds were there. There were places 
too, where one would scarcely waste the 
time to look, and there they lay. But 
even in this was no certain rule—no rule to 
look in unlikely places. The hour changed 
—or the place changed, and the birds 
changed with it. But Hep, in the vernacu- 
lar, rigged up an axiom that seemed to fit: 

“It’s where they want,’ said Hep 


tersely, ““not where you want.” 

Yes—that and the one other thought 
about it—— 

If they’re not where you look, why, look 
elsewhere! 


I can tell you nothing else. 
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The following chapter of Mr. 


TITIAN BEARD OF WILKINS 


McKackney's reminiscences has been prepared in 


response to a number of letters recerved from readers of previous stories of this series. 
They express a curiosity to know how the somewhat incongruous association of the collector 
of whiskers with Hank Wilkins, the sailor-man, came about. While the incidents which 
installed Mr. Wilkins and bis peerless Titian beard in the household of J]. Archibald 
McKackney belong with an earlier time than the adventures already told, it seems advisable, 
under the circumstances, to grant the requests of those readers who have been kind enough 
to voice their lively interest in the fortunes of Mr. Wilkins and his employer—R. D. P. 





ATE in a bracing autumn 
afternoon | was playing 
golf on the links which 
adjoin my estate. i was 
alone save for the stim- 

Sewz, ulating companionship 

Bs of Colonel Bogey. While 
driving for the home green, | pulled my 
shot so disastrously that the ball flew off 

at a sickening tangent and vanished in a 

dense woodland, as if the devil were after 

it. Struggling through the underbrush with 
peevish comment, | headed for the tree 
against which the bali had struck. 

I had wandered so far into the strip of 
woodland that as | paused to mop my face, 
an opening in the trees showed me a green 
valley and a hillside of pasture beyond, 
bounded by low stone walls. A man was 
moving across the pasture, and so vivid a 
patch of color gleamed against his dark 
coat that | waited and watched him with 
an interested eye. As the figure drew 
nearer, | became more puzzled and intent. 

Just then the sinking sun shot a sianting 
dazzle across the pasture and the dash of 
vivid crimson on the wayfarer’s chest 
gleamed like a sheet of flame. 

“Good Heavens,” | muttered, “it 
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the man’s whiskers! Nothing so very rare 
about the pattern, but the Titian red! | 
have tried to find that peculiar shade 
among the whiskers of three continents. 
| must have his portrait in color, even if | 
am compelled to kidnap him. God bless 
me, but his beard is priceless! Why, | 
have heard of only one other such specimen, 
and before | could locate the owner, he 
carelessly dropped a match in his whiskers 
and they were utterly consumed. I wept 
at the news, and am not ashamed of it.” 

Without more delay | plunged down the 
slope, clumsily leaped the brook, and 
crawled over the stone wall of the pasture. 
The stranger was advancing at a leisurely 
gait, and as he halted to fill and light 
his pipe, | shivered with an apprehension 
inspired by the recollection of the tragic 
experience which | had just called to mind. 
My quarry was a middle-aged, stocky per- 
son whose features and garments were 
battered to the edge of the disreputable. 
Above the flaming beard emerged a sun- 
burnt cheek, and beneath his shaggy red 
brows twinkled a merry and unabashed 
eye. As we met in the cow-path, I re- 
marked as calmly as possible: 

“Pleasant weather, sir.” 
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The stranger 
replied in a voice 
that rumbled from 
his chest: 

“It’s all right 
for them that can 
afford to toddle 
around with them 
silly little sticks 
you've got in that ‘ 
bag. I’m lookin’ 
for a game where 
they give away 
ham-and-eggs for 
first prizes.” 

I hesitated, but 
the spirit of the 
collector was ram- 
pant, and another 
glance at the 
peerless sweep of 
Titian whiskers compelled me to throw 
prudence to the winds. 

“Will you not do me the honor of com- 
ing home to dine with me?”’ | asked. “‘It 
will be a rare pleasure for me, | assure 
you.” 

The bearded one blinked and tugged at 
his hirsute treasure with his two hands as 
he cried: 

“What kind of a josh is this? ‘I’m noth- 
ing but a stranded seafarin’ man making his 
way cross country to Coveport in the hope 
of finding a berth aboard a coastin’ vessel. 
Thanks, but I think your head piece may 
need calkin’.” 

The upshot was that I, J. Archibald 
McKackney, a gentleman of some wealth 
and station, found myself in the odd posi- 
tion of pleading with this derelict wayfarer 
to come and dine in a mansion. Red 
Whiskers still eyed me with an air of 
gloomy misgiving, but at last consented 
with the frank comment: 

“| must be the lost Charlie Ross, and as 
for you—well, the keeper was lookin’ the 
other way when you broke out for an after- 
noon romp.” 

Pleased with my success, | sighed as | 
reflected that with my sanity already im- 
peached, it might be extremely difficult to 
broach the topic of the whiskers. How- 
ever, we managed to cross the golf course 
without more bickering until my home 
loomed ahead, set far back amid a park- 
like expanse of grounds. The seafaring 
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pilgrim balked in 
his tracks and 
shook his head so 
violently that his 
beard waggled like 
a crimson banner 
in a big wind. 

“I’ve heard 
they stow the rich 
lunatics in such 
elegant dry-docks 
as this while their 
steerin’ gear is be- 
ing repaired,” he 
shouted, “but 
Hank Wilkins 
don’t belong in 
this gilded bug- 
house, not by a 
ding-donged 
sight.” 

The mutiny was suppressed only when a 
head-gardener and a gate-keeper happened 
to appear. Their attitude toward me was 
so sane and respectful and my orders were 
so intelligently delivered that the pilgrim 
gulped down his fears, and walked up the 
rambling path with somewhat nervous 
tread. In his time Mr. Hank Wilkins 
must have seen many curious things, but 
when he was ushered into the library by a 
liveried footman, his ruddy countenance 
became positively pale with emotion. | 
could not help chuckling as I viewed the 
agitation of my guest. 

“Welcome to my bachelor quarters, Mr. 
Wilkins,” | cried. ‘‘Will you have some- 
thing to drink before you go to your room 
to dress for dinner?” 

“Can a duck swim?’’ fervently ex- 
claimed Mr. Hank Wilkins. “Rye, if you 
please, sir, and | begin to think your intel- 
lect is getting its bearings. | never heard 
a saner- speech—but all I’ve got to do 
about dressing for dinner is to comb the 
cockle-burs out of my whiskers and report 
all standin’.” 

“Yes, your whiskers, of course,” I ab- 
sently murmured. “First in your thoughts, 
of course. Pardon me—yes, you will find 
your clothes laid out and a man to help 
you into them.” 

Mr. Wilkins sputtered and choked as 
four fingers of aged whiskey slid down his 
dusty throat. Then, like one in a dream 
he rolled in the wake of the footman, nor 
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MOmCanr —— 


He assumed an imposing dignity of bearing. 


did I observe at the time that the decanter 
was still tightly clutched in the fist of my 
guest. 

It befell, therefore, that while the outer 
man was being adorned, the inner man 
was being mightily refreshed. Before the 
valet swept the crimson beard aside to 
encircle the bull-neck of Mr. Wilkins with 
a white tie, the blithe little devils in the 
decanter had banished all his fears. Beam- 
ing but by no means befogged, the sailor- 
man returned below stairs, a heroic figure 
in evening clothes, whose dazzling front 
was wholly eclipsed by the magnificent 
torrent of his beard. | saw him do a few 
steps of a hornpipe in the hall, and bow 
low before a mirror, but he assumed an 
imposing dignity of bearing as he joined 
me in the library. 

“If I don’t come out of this pipe-dream 
soon, and I’m to shift myself into these 
clothes again,” said my guest with great 
emphasis, “I'll chop these whiskers off, 
so help me.” 

“Chop those whiskers off!’ 1 echoed 
with a catch in my voice. “‘My God, Wil- 
kins, don’t say that again I beg of you. 
Y our beard, |—] —— 

“But they douse my gold buttons and 
shiny shirt,’” he protested, and then wish- 


ing to humor me he added in soothing 
accents: 

“Now, don’t get dippy again. You’ve 
been doing well. If you admire my 
whiskers, take ’em as a gift.” 

“Perhaps I ought to explain,” I began, 
just as the butler announced that dinner 
was served. As the sailor heaved himself 
out of his chair, his roving eye was drawn 
to a line of portraits on the opposite wall 
which displayed some of the choicest speci- 
mens of my collecticns. 

“Oh, look at the oakum-faced sun- 
downers, millions of ‘em,’ he exclaimed. 
“I’ve fathomed his soft spot. He’s gone 
wrong on whiskers, poor man.” 

As Mr. Wilkins lumbered into the dining 
room, he sonorously chanted the im- 
promptu refrain which was weaving in his 
brain: 

“Whiskers short and whiskers long, 


Whiskers weak and whiskers strong, 
Why, this is the place where J belong.” 


My robustious guest was in a mood even 
more mellow and melodious after his glass 
had been thrice filled with champagne, and 
with his beard parted and flung back over 
his shoulders like a pair of brilliant sash- 
curtains, he burst into snatches of deep-sea 
chanties mingled with the original couplet: 


“Where the seas are high and the wind sO gay 
Blows through my whiskers every day.’ 


At length I was able to stem the tide 
of convivial song and roaring talk, and 
broached the burning topic at issue: 

“| wish to paint your beard, Mr. Wil- 
kins, in order to add it to my collection, 
some of whose exhibits caught your notice 
in the library.” 

“Paint my nose sky blue and pink rings 
around my dead lights,’’ thundered Mr. 
Wilkins, as he pounded the table so that 
the glasses danced jigs. ‘Some of ’em 
plays they’re kings or trains of choo-choo 
cars, but whiskers is certainly harmless 
and diverting.” 

“We will have the first sitting to-morrow 
morning, then,” said 1. “I am a fair ama- 
teur with oils, and | can assure you a 
creditable likeness.” 

“Don’t hurry it, sir,” anxiously re- 
turned the sailor. ‘It’s a shame to spoil 
a beard like mine io save time which was 
made for slaves.” 

I had explored some of the remote parts 















of the Seven Seas which were familiar to 
this deep-water sailor, and the later hours 
in the library fled with a flowing sheet. 
Mr. Wilkins became hugely interested in 
my hobby after fathoming the ardor with 
which | had braved dangers and hardships 
in quest of rare whiskers, and before mid- 
night the oddly assorted pair of us had 
learned to esteem each other as men of un- 
common parts and experiences. 

It was to be regretted that at length Mr. 
Wilkins became so drowsy that he sud- 
denly fell asleep in his chair. Nor could 
he be awakened by shouting, shaking, or 
tickling in the ribs. The servants had 
gone to bed, and after tugging in vain at 
the formidable bulk of my guest, | decided 
to let him remain as he was. 

I surveyed with the most respectful ad- 
miration the flamboyant and unique beard 
of the sleeper and went upstairs. Some 
time later in the night | was aroused by a 
crashing sound and a scuffling as of a 
struggle somewhere above my head. Still 
dazed with sleep I pushed the electric but- 
ton at my bedside and waited for my valet. 
There was no response and after scramb- 
ling to the floor, I turned on the lights and 
rangthebutler’s bell. After waiting through 
interminable moments, | concluded that in 
some mysterious fashion my household was 
prevented from coming to my aid. 

Tiptoeing carefully into the hall, 
I stole down the broad staircase and 
fairly ran for the front door. It 
had flashed into my mind that the 
sailor might be conducting a lone- 
handed series of depredations. But 
while | was fumbling with the lock, 
the sound of a prodigious yawn 
echoed from the library. | cast a 
swift glance over my shoulder and 
was relieved beyond words to see 
Mr. Hank Wilkins stretching him- 
self in the depths of his luxurious 
armchair. What then was the cause 
of the turmoil which had so dis- 
turbed me? Like lightning it flashed 
through my mind that burglars must 
have invaded my mansion. If so, 
they had sought first to silence my 
servants. This was more than an 
ordinary house-breaking then. The 
booty they sought must be my col- 
lection of unset rubies, a fad of my 
earlier years. | had been warned 
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only a week before to take them to the 
city for safe-keeping. 

I fled into the library and Mr. Wilkins 
blinked and grinned at the sight of my 
agitated figure in pink pyjamas. 

“Worried about my getting away with 
the silver, Commodore?” he asked. 

“No, no,” [| stammered, “but | have 
been foolish enough to keep in that small 
safe behind you the finest collection of 
rubies. in this country. They are worth 
a fortune, and I could not bear to store 
them in town. | am sure that burglars 
are in the house. They will knock us on 
the head for the sake of those rubies. What 
can we do? Quick, man.” 

The mind of Mr. Wilkins had become 
clear and alert and he was a man to 
meet such a crisis without flinching. 

He listened intently with head cocked, 
and his smile of incredulity fled as we 
heard, unmistakably, the sound of stealthy 
footfalls in an upper hall. 

“If they’ve captured all hands but us, 
there must be a gang of ’em,” hoarsely 
whispered Mr. Wilkins. “And we can’t 
get away. And by Jupiter, we don’t want 
to. Let ‘em come. Here open that safe, 
quick. Rubies, is it?” 

While | was twisting the knob of the 
combination, the sailor grabbed a bottle 
of mucilage from the writing table. As | 
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withdrew a small tray on which the 
clustered gems gleamed like drops of blood, 
Mr. Hank Wilkins swept up a handful, let 
a stream of mucilage fallon them, and rolled 
the gems in his two fists. Then, two and 
three at a time, he stowed the rubies in the 
burrowed depths of his Titian beard. It 
was the work of seconds only to scoop up 
another fistful of treasure, smear the rubies 
with the gummy fluid, and bury or cache 
them in this same flaming jungie where 
they clung secure and wholly invisible. 

But as the sailor slipped toward the 
nearest window, hoping to find a way of 
retreat, three masked men appeared in the 
hall doorway. Three blue-barreled revolv- 
ers were leveled at me, and their muzzles 
looked to be as big as megaphones. The 
leader cried: 

“Hands up. And you with the red 
whiskers, put ’em over your head. Ride 
hard on ’em, Bill, and shoot if they bat an 
eye while we tackle the safe.” 

Mr. Hank Wilkins stood fixed with 
hands upraised in an attitude of patriarchal 
benediction, while with an expression of 
humorous appreciation.he listened to my 
heroic refusal to reveal the combination. 
It was not until the door had been blown 
off by the wrathful burglars that our plight 
became menacing. As soon as the empty 
tray was discovered, the leader whirled on 
me with black oaths and yelled: 

“We know the stuff is here. It ain’t up- 
stairs, and we'll blow your brains out if 
you don’t give up.” 

The room was ransacked with destruc- 
tive fury, desks broken open, cupboards 
smashed, while one burglar stood over me, 
and pressed a revolver against my bald 
and fevered brow. Then the sailor was 
flung to the floor, and bound with curtain 
cords while our captors fairly ripped off 
our garments in their ruthless search. 

“By——,,” cried the leader, “toast old 
McKackney’s feet and let him yell. The 
flunkies is all doped. The rubies is in this 
room—we had the tip straight.” 

To the horror of the helpless sailor and 
to my own unutterable anguish, I was 
plucked from my chair, and borne toward 
the fireplace in which smoldered a huge 
back-log. My struggles were so frantic 
and my cries so piercing that two of the 
rascals were wholly absorbed in this hide- 
ous task, The third was busily kicking 


to pieces the one surviving cabinet, and 
Mr. Hank Wilkins was unnoticed for the 
moment. 

With a mighty grunting heave of his big 
chest, and with every splendid muscle 
swelled and taut, he strained against his 
bonds in a supreme effort. Nothing 
weaker than a wire cable could have with- 
stood it. The curtain cords snapped and 
the sailor was on his feet with a bound like 
an angry cat. Before the nearest burglar 
could turn, Mr. Wilkins had hurled a 
mahogany chair at him. It sped like a 
twelve-inch shell, dashed his victim against 
the wali with sickening impact, and left 
him senseless. His revolver clattered from 
his limp hand, and Wilkins scooped it up 
as he ran. Before the pair of villains near 
the fireplace could do more than let me 
fall squirming across the fender, the sailor 
had shot one of them through the shoulder, 
and beaten the other to the floor with the 
heavy butt of his weapon. 

Having stood me on my feet, my rescuer 
disarmed his captives, made them fast to 
chairs with deft knots and hitches, and 
flew upstairs to resuscitate the servants. 
While they bandaged up the burglars, | 
was able to steer my tottering limbs to the 
telephone and summon the police. 

By the time the captives had been carted 
away to the hospital, daylight was stream- 
ing through the library windows. It illum- 
ined with a splendid radiance the beard of 
Hank Wilkins, who was engaged in plucking 
from its incarnadined depths a wondrous 
store of jewels. | watched him with pro- 
found gratitude and admiration. The 
sailor paused in his task to chant a me- 
lodious inspiration: 


“Heigh, ho! Roll and go! 
Rubies in his whiskers, 
For he told me so.” 


I grasped the hard fist of my guest and 
said with deep feeling: “ You shall not roll 
and go from this house as long as it suits 
you to stay. There is a man behind that 
peerless Titian beard.”’ 

“My whiskers is my fortune, sir,” 
cheerily replied Mr. Wilkins, “and they 
are yours to command, even if you want 
to dye ’em bottle-green.”’ 

“| am in need of a faithful assistant,” | 
told the honest fellow, “and I am inclined 
to dub you ‘The Hair Apparent.’”’ 
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BALLOONING AND AERIAL 
NAVIGATION 


pr ©. P. LAM, U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


| sport, and to many, a 
scientific study, is not 
old. Methods of travel 
by land and water have 
been known for thou- 
' sands of years, but it is 
less than a century and a quarter since 
Montgolfier, a French paper bag manu- 
facturer, conceived the idea of filling one 
of his bags with something lighter than air 
and thus making it ascend. He started 
with hot air and a very small bag, but 
it was only a few months until another 
Frenchman hit upon the idea of putting 
gas in the bag, then of making the bag 
out of cloth and large enough to lift him— 
and “ballooning’”’ as we know it to-day, 
was a fact. 

Strange to say, the original spherical 
balloon has since made but little progress. 
A few refinements have been added, such 
as a valve to let the gas out at the will of 
the pilot; a ripping strip to tear out of the 
balloon on landing, so as to let all the gas 
out immediately and prevent being dragged; 
an anchor for the same purpose, and a long 
trail rope which hangs beneath and slackens 
the rate of descent on landing, by reliev- 
ing the balloon of its weight as it reaches 
the ground. These accessories have been 
added comparatively recently, but it is the 
same shaped balloon as a hundred years 
ago, and it is as much as ever at the mercy 
of the wind, so far as its direction is con- 
cerned. 

The uninitiated are prone to look upon 
the balloon as a sort of county fair attrac- 
tion, whose principal interest lies in the risk 
the aéronaut takes. This is a mistake. 
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Like the automobile, the balloon requires 
an experienced pilot, and when such a one 
is in charge, serious or fatal accidents are 
never recorded. Most balloon clubs re- 
quire all ascensions to be made under a 
regularly licensed pilot who receives his 
certificate from the club only after having 
demonstrated his fitness. The pilot, who 
is willing to go up only in favorable weather 
and to come down at the proper time, 
need never endanger lives. He knows he 
has only to open the valve and he can 
descend; he has only to throw out a hand- 
ful of sand and he can prevent his balloon 
from coming down, or can send it up. 
When he is ready to land, he picks out 
a favorable spot ahead of him, lets his 
balloon come gradually down near the 
ground, cuts loose the anchor which stops 
his progress, then opens the valve again 
if necessary. When the car touches the 
ground, he tears out the ripping strip and 
the balloon stretches out on the ground, a 
flat and empty bag. 

The beauty of the panorafna from a 
balloon has to be seen but once to convert 
the neophyte and make him want to repeat 
his experience, not once, but often. And 
each time the scene changes. One day the 
air is clear and you see the towns, villages, 
woods and streams, for miles and miles 
on all sides. It all appears exactly as the 
map you carry with you and on which you 
trace your course as you go along. An- 
other day the clouds hide the sun from the 
earth. You throw out a little sand and 
you are above them in the bright sunshine. 
All around you is the soft, white sea of 
rolling but silent billows. Occasionally a 
peak emerges out of this sea, like a snow- 














, 
Champs Elysees, Paris, from a balloon. 


covered mountain peak appearing above 
the clouds. . The earth is gone entirely, not 
only from view but also from hearing. 
Suspended in the air and moving with it, 
you feel no motion whatever. 

The most strikingly beautiful effect the 
aéronaut can have, is the aurora of the bal- 
loon on the clouds. Sometimes the shadow 
of the balloon and car appears actual size 
—sometimes many times larger, and gen- 
erally with several bright and distinctly 
marked rainbows around it. 


A short pull on the valve rope and you 
float down through the clouds back to the 
world with its noise and movement, but 
with a promise to repeat your experience 
another day, for, “once a balloonist, always 
a balloonist.”’ 

The balloon has been used in warfare 
ever since it was first invented. Napoleon’s 
troops used a captive balloon for obtaining 
information of the enemy at the battle 
of Fleurus. The Confederates sent a free 
balloon out of Richmond in 1865. France 
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All ready for a flight. 


found it of inestimable value during the 
siege of Paris in 1870 in her war with 
Germany. All the railroad stations were 
turned into balloon factories. Seventy- 
four balloons were sent out during the 
siege, carrying dozens of passengers and 
tons of mail. Each balloon was provided 
with carrier pigeons and these were after- 
ward sent back with messages to the 
troops inside. 

Most armies to-day have their balloons 
and balloon troops. On arriving in the 
vicinity of the enemy, the balloon is 
rapidly filled with hydrogen carried in 
tubes on wagons. A long rope, a windlass 
to wind it on, and a portable steam engine 
to operate the windlass, serve to let the 
balloon with its observers up to the desired 
height. They telephone the results of their 
observations, and when they are ready, 
the enginé hauls them down. 

In our army, the Signal Corps is charged 
with this duty. A new balloon of excel- 
lent quality has just been added to the 
equipment, and extensive experimenting 
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is to be carried on at Fort Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Two officers of the Signal Corps 
were recently sent by the War Department 
to the balloon contests at Pittsfield, Mass., 
where they took part, as observers, in one 
of the contesting balloons. 

Science has been, and is to-day, using 
the spherical balloon for studying the 
atmosphere at different altitudes. At 
least two scientists have sacrificed their 
lives in this study. Some years ago, three 
Frenchmen made an ascension from Paris 
to study the upper air. They reached a 
height of over seven miles, but at that 
altitude the air was so rare that they all 
lost consciousness. The balloon came 
safely to earth, but one of its occupants 
was still unconscious and the other two 
were dead. 

Many notable trips have been made in 
balloons. In 1849, Mr. Wise started from 
St. Louis and came down in Henderson 
County, New York, having made about 
eight hundred miles. This stood as the 
world’s long distance record until the Paris 
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Exposition of 1900, when the Count de la 
Vaulx sailed over into Russia. His dis- 
tance was about twelve hundred miles and 
he was in the air over thirty-six hours. 
The present record for time was estab- 
lished by two German aéronauts last 
spring. They succeeded in remaining in 
the air over fifty-one hours. 

The French had the first balloon and they 
have been in the lead ever since, though 
America is threatening to take away their 
laurels. Up to the present, Paris and the 
Aéro Club of France have been the center 
of ballooning. Almost any fair day, one 
has only to go to the club grounds out- 
side the city to see at least one ascen- 
sion. Many of the club members have 
their own balloons. The club always has 
several at the disposition of its members. 
It is only necessary to telephone to the 
one in charge and he prepares the balloon, 
fills it with gas from the city gas works 
and attaches the car. The aéronaut goes 
out, steps into his balloon and is off. When 
he lands, he folds up his balloon, loads it 


on to a farmer’s wagon, has it hauled to 
the nearest railway station and ships it 
back to Paris to be ready for the next as- 
cension. 

Less expensive than automobiling, less 
dangerous, and in many ways more inter- 
esting, is it remarkable that this sport 
should be winning its way so rapidly into 
favor? 

In December, 1905, a number of mem- 
bers of the Automobile Club of America, 
who were desirous of taking up balloon- 
ing, organized the ‘‘ Aéro Club of America.” 
The first ascension under its auspices was 
made from the Military Academy at West 
Point, February 11, 1906. Since then, the 
number of members has multiplied, other 
clubs have been formed in various cities, 
and now it no longer surprises us to read 
in the daily papers of ascensions made by 
the members of these various clubs. 

An American gave the final impulse 
which is making ballooning the common 
and popular sport of our day. A year ago, 
Mr. James Gordon-Bennett placed a cup in 














French army balloon corps maneuvering a balloon at Versailles. 
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the hands of the French Aéro Club, to be 
contested for annually by balloons or other 
air-craft. 

The first race for this Cup was held in 
Parison September 30th. As it was a long- 
distance race, only spherical balloons were 
entered, because the dirigible balloon and 
the flying machine have not yet reached 
the point where they can cover long dis- 
tances. 

Sixteen balloons were entered, varying 
in capacity from fifty thousand to eighty 
thousand cubic feet. The following na- 
tions were represented: The United States, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. The start was made from 
the Tuileries Gardens in Paris at four P. M., 
before an enthusiastic French gathering of 
two hundred thousand people. 

Nine of the sixteen starters landed on 
French soil the same evening; the remain- 
ing seven crossed the English Channel 
that night or early the next morning. The 
writer's balloon, the “‘United States,” 
piloted by himself, ably assisted by Major 
Hersey of the Wellman Polar Expedition, 
succeeded in traveling nearly the length 
of England, landing near Whitby on the 
east coast. The distance from Paris in a 
straight line was four hundred and two 
miles. All the others came to earth farther 
south, so the “United States” was the win- 
ning balloon, and the Aéronautic Cup was 
awarded to the Aéro Club of America, 
where the race will be held next year. St. 
Louis will probably be the starting point. 
Already at this early date, three entries 
have been received from the French club 
with assurances from five other nations, 
that their representatives will be entered. 

In the meantime, interest centers in the 
second annual exhibition of the Aéro Club 
of America and in the Jamestown Expo- 


sition. The former was held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, December 
ist-8th. This exhibit included everything 


of interest to the aéronautic world, such 
as balloons, airships, flying machines, the 
Aéronautic Cup, moving pictures and 
photographs of the interesting events of 
the past. 

The spherical balloon fills an important 
place in sport and in the army, but the 
final ‘conquest of the air’’ is not to be 
made by this bailoon. It is through one 
of two other means that success lies. 
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First, is the airship or dirigible balloon, 
an elongated bag inflated with gas, like the 
spherical balloon, but driven by a motor 
and steered by a rudder. This is the type 
used by Mr. Santos-Dumont in 1901 when 
he circled the Eiffel Tower in Paris and 
returned to his starting- point, having 
covered about six miles in thirty minutes. 
The startling effect produced by Mr. Kna- 
benshue when he sailed down from Centrai 
Park and around the Flatiron Building in 
the summer of 1905, makes us realize that 
we too have experimenters possessed with 
the necessary nerve and ability to build 
and navigate successfully one of these 
ships. 

Many of this type of balloon exist both 
in our own country and abroad. They 
are being used experimentally, but one or 
two notable exceptions have passed this 
stage. The French government has an 
airship stationed at the fortified city of 
Toul near the eastern frontier, for use in 
defending that city. It is manned by 
balloon troops. A similar dirigible built 
by the same firm, the Lebandy brothers, 
is undergoing its trial trips now, and is 
soon to be delivered to the French army. 

The final step, and the one that is arous- 
ing the greatest interest among scientists 
to-day, is the flying machine or aéroplane. 
This is the “heavier than air” type, and 
does not depend upon a gas bag to hold it 
up. Like the bird, which it imitates, it.is 
able to rise from the ground, balance itself 
and propel itself forward by means of its 
own effort. The propelling force is a light 
petroleum motor and its flight is directed 
by means of a rudder. 

The honor of being the first to solve this 
last and most difficult problem in the “‘con- 
quest of the air,”’ is due the Wright brothers 
of Dayton, Ohio. Several years ago they 
started in on the study of this subject. 
First they built gliding machines, formed 
of two parallel flat surfaces, forty feet long 
and four feet wide. The operator would 
jump off an elevated point with this ma- 
chine and glide down in a slanting direc- 
tion till he reached the ground. In this 
way, they gradually worked out the 
problem of equilibrium. Then they at- 
tached a motor to their machine, and 
finally, in October, 1905, they were able 
to fly a distance of twenty-four miles in 
thirty-eight minutes. Since then, they 





























have been working on new machines and 
new motors for the purpose of arriving at 
one that will not only fly when mounted 
by an experienced operator, but that will 
be practicable and capable of develop- 
ment into something useful. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. 
Santos-Dumont has turned his attention 
from the airship to the aéroplane. Re- 
cently he succeeded in building a machine, 
which, propelled by a sixty horse power 
motor, rose from the ground and covered 
a distance of over eight hundred feet be- 
fore striking the earth. 

France is more generous than we are 
in encouraging this new science, and for 
accomplishing this feat, Mr. Santos-Du- 
mont won a cup and a substantial money 
prize. 

The fact that the Wright brothers in 
Dayton and Mr. Santos-Dumont in Paris, 
working entirely independently, should 
both arrive at a solution of the difficult 
problem of balancing and driving a ma- 
chine weighing in one case nearly a thou- 
sand pounds, in the other about five 
hundred, shows that the practical machine 
is not far off. 

Interest is growing on all sides. The 
Daily Mail of \_ondon offers fifty thousand 
dollars to the first one who will fly from 


October 
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London to Manchester, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty miles. Mr. Deutsch de 
la Meurthe, a Frenchman, offers a similar 
prize to the one who will fly a kilometer 
(about five-eighths of a mile) returning to 
the starting point. 

The spherical balloon is now finding its 
true place in the world of sport and in the 
army. The dirigible balloon is finding an 
important place to fill in warfare. But the 
aéroplane, now just crossing the threshold 
of possibility and rapidly advancing on 
the road to practicability, is the most 
interesting branch of aérial science. In a 
very few years we may expect to see this 
machine developed to the point where it 
will be used as a means of rapid trans- 
portation over long distances. Like all 
other aérial craft, it will find one of its first 
and most important uses in warfare, and 
we may expect to hear of specially trained 
troops which will mount aéroplanes, recon- 
noiter the enemy, drop explosives on his 
most strongly fortified positions, from an 
altitude which will guarantee safety from 
his rifles and projectiles. 

Steam and electricity have done wonder- 
ful things in the last century, both on and 
above the earth’s surface. Now the aéro- 
plane has come, the latest product of this 
scientific age, to give us new surprises. 


OCTOBER 


BY ELEANOR C., 


HULL 


Wrapped in their summer dreams, the maples stood 
Forgetting that the year was growing old, 

That swift and sure the days were slipping by, 
Till, from the shining clearness of the sky, 

The flame-breath of the Autumn swept the wood, 


And all the maples trembled into gold. 
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DAYS 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


DRAWINGS BY J. N. MARCHAND 


I 
THE DRIVE 


CRY awakened me. It 
was still deep night. The 
moon sailed overhead, the 
stars shone unwavering 
like candles, and a chill 
i breeze wandered in from 

Siti ed the open spaces of the 
desert. I raised myself on my elbow, 
throwing aside the blankets and the canvas 
tarpaulin. Forty other indistinct formless 
bundles on the ground all about me were 
sluggishly astir. Four figures passed and 
repassed between me and a red fire. | 
knew them for the two cooks and the 
horse wranglers. One of the latter was 
grumbling. 

“Didn't git in till moon-up last night,” 
he growled, “might as well trade my bed 
for a lantern and be done with it.” 

Even as | stretched my arms and 
shivered a little, the two wranglers threw 
down their tin plates with a clatter, 
mounted horses and rode away in the di- 
rection of the thousand acres or so known 
as the pasture. 

I pulled on my clothes hastily, buckled 
in my buckskin shirt and dove for the fire. 
A dozen others were before me. It was 
bitterly cold. In the east the sky had 
paled the least bit in the world, but the 
moon and stars shone on bravely and un- 
diminished. A band of coyotes were 
shrieking desperate blasphemies against 
the new day; and the stray herd, awaken- 
ing, were beginning to bawl and bellow. 

Two crater-like dutch ovens, filled with 
pieces of fried beef, stood near the fire; 
two galvanized water buckets, brimming 
with soda biscuits, flanked them; two tre- 
mendous coffee pots stood guard at either 











end. We picked us each a tin cup and a 
tin plate from the box at the rear of the 
chuck wagon; helped ourselves from a 
dutch oven, a pail, and acoffee pot, and 
squatted on our heels as close to the fire 
as possible. Men who came too late bor- 
rowed the shovel, scooped up some coals, 
and so started little fires of their own 
about which new groups formed. 

While we ate the eastern sky lightened. 
The mountains under the dawn looked like 
silhouettes cut from slate-colored paper; 
those in the west showed faintly luminous. 
Objects about us became dimly visible. 
We could make out the windmill, and the 
adobe of the ranch houses, and the cor- 
rals. The cowboys arose one by one, 
dropped their plates into the dish-pan, and 
began to hunt out their ropes. Every- 
thing was obscure and mysterious in the 
faint gray light. I watched Windy Bill 
near his tarpaulin. He stooped to throw 
over the canvas. When he bent, it was 
before daylight; when he straightened his 
back, daylight had come. It was just like 
that, as though some one had reached out 
his hand to turn on the illumination of 
the world. 

The eastern mountains were fragile; the 
plain was ethereal, like a sea of liquid gases. 
From the pasture we heard the shoutings 
of the wranglers, and made out a cloud of 
dust. In amoment the first of the remuda 
came into view, trotting forward with the 
free grace of the unburdened horse. Others 
followed in procession; those near, sharp 
and well defined, those in the background, 
more or less obscured by the dust, now ap- 
pearing plainly, now fading like ghosts. 
The leaders turned unhesitatingly into the 
corral. After them poured the stream of 
the remuda—two hundred and fifty horses 

—with an unceasing thunder of hoofs. 
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Immediately the cook-camp was de- 
serted. The cowboys entered the corral. 
The horses began to circulate around the 
edge of the inclosure as around the cir- 
cumference of a circus ring. The men, 
grouped at the center, watched keenly, 
looking for the mounts they had already 
decided on. In no time each had recog- 
nized his choice and, his loop trailing, was 
walking toward that part of the revolving 
circumference where’ his .pony dodged. 
Some few whirled the loop, but most cast 
it with a quick fiip. It was really marvel- 
ous to observe the accuracy with which the 
noose would fly, past a dozen tossing heads 
and over a dozen backs, to settle firmly 
about the neck of an animal perhaps in the 
very center of the group. But again, if 
the first throw failed, it was interesting to 
see how the selected pony would dodge, 
double back, twist, turn and hide to escape 
a second cast. And it was equally inter- 
esting to observe how his companions 
would help him. They seemed to realize 
that they were not wanted, and would push 
themselves between the cowboy and his 
intended mount with the utmost boldness. 
In the thick dust that instantly arose, and 
with the bewildering thunder of galloping, 
the flashing change of grouping, the rush 
of the charging animals, recognition alone 
would seem almost impossible, yet in an 
incredibly short time each had his mount, 
and the others, under convoy of the wran- 
glers, were meekly wending their way out 
over the plain. There, until time for 
a change of horses, they would graze in 
a loose and scattered band, requiring 
scarcely any supervision. Escape? Bless 
you, no, that thought was the last in 
their minds. 

In the meantime the saddles and bridles 
were adjusted. Always in a cowboy’s 
“string” of from six to ten animals the 
boss assigns him two or three broncos to 
break in to the cow business. Therefore, 
each morning we could observe a half 
dozen or so men gingerly leading wicked 
looking little animals out to the sand “‘to 
take the pitch out of them.” One small 
black belonging to a cowboy called ‘‘ The 
Judge,”’ used to more than fulfill expecta- 
tions of a good time. 

“Go to him, Judge!” 
always remark. 

“If he ain’t goin’ to pitch, | ain’t goin’ 


some one would 
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to make him,” the Judge would grin as he 
swung aboard. 

The black would trot off quite calmly 
and in a most matter of fact way, as though 
to shame all slanderers of his lamb-like 
character. Then, as the bystanders would 
turn away, he would utter a squeal, throw 
down his head and go toit. He was a very 
hard bucker, and made some really spec- 
tacular jumps, but the trick on which he 
based his claims to originality consisted in 
standing on his hind legs at so perilous 
an approach to the perpendicular that his 
rider would conclude him about to fall 
backward, and then suddenly to spring 
forward in a series of stiff-legged bucks. 
The first maneuver induced the rider to 
loosen his seat inorder to be ready to 
jump from under, and the second threw 
him before he could regain his grip. 

“And they say a horse don’t think!” ex- 
claimed an admirer. 

But as these were broken horses—save 
the mark—the show was all over after each 
had had his little fling. We mounted and 
rode away, just as the mountain peaks to 
the west caught the rays of a sun we should 
not enjoy for a good half hour yet. 

I had five horses in my string, and this 
morning rode ‘that C S horse, Brown 
Jug.” Brown Jug was a powerful and 
well-built animal, about fourteen-two in 
height, and possessed of a vast enthusiasm 
for cow-work. As the morning was fresty, 
he felt good. 

At the gate of the water corral we sep- 
arated into two groups. The smaller, 
under the direction of Jed Parker, was 
to drive the mesquite in the wide flats; 
the rest of us, under command of Homer, 
the round-up captain, were to sweep the 
country even as far as the base of the foot- 
hills near Mount Graham. Accordingly 
we put our horses to the full gallop. 

Mile after mile we thundered along at a 
brisk rate of speed. Sometimes we dodged 
in and out among the mesquite bushes, 
alternately separating and coming together 
again; sometimes we swept over grassy 
plains apparently of illimitable extent; 
sometimes we skipped and hopped and 
buck-jumped through and over little gul- 
lies, barrancas and other sorts of malpais, 
but always without drawing rein. The 
men rode easily with no thought to the 
way nor care for the footing. The air came 


























A mad mother cow is a very demon at times. Drawing by J. N. Marchand, 
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back sharp against our faces. The warm 
blood stirred by the rush flowed more 
rapidly. We experienced a _ delightful 
glow. Of the morning cold only the very 
tips of our fingers and the ends of our noses 
retained a remnant. Already the sun was 
shining low and level across the plains. 
The shadows of the cafions modeled the 
hitherto flat surfaces of the mountains. 

After a time we came to some low hills 
helmeted with the outcrop of a rock es- 
carpment. Hitherto they had seemed a 
termination of Mount Graham, but now 
when we rode around them we discovered 
them to be separated from the range by a 
good five miles of sloping plain. Later we 
looked back and would have sworn them 
part of the Dos Cabesas system did we 
not know them to be at least eight miles 
distant from that rocky rampart. It is 
always that way in Arizona. Spaces de- 
velop of whose existence you had not 
the slightest intimation. Hidden in ap- 
parently plane surfaces are valleys and 
prairies. At one sweep of the eye you em- 
brace the entire area of an eastern state, 
but nevertheless the reality as you explore 
it foot by foot proves to be infinitely more 
than the vision has promised. 

Beyond the hill we stopped. Here our 
party divided again, half to the right and 
half to the left. We had ridden directly 
away from camp; now we rode a circum- 
ference of which headquarters was the 
center. The country was pleasantly rolling 
and covered with grass. Here and there 
were clumps of soapweed. Far in a re- 
mote distance lay a slender dark line across 
the plain. This we knew to be mesquite, 
and once entered, we knew it too would 
seem to spread out vastly. And then this 
grassy slope on which we now rode would 
show merely as an insignificant streak of 
yellow. It is also like that in Arizona. | 
have ridden in succession through grass- 
land, brush-land, flower-land, desert. Each 
in turn seemed entirely to fill the space of 
the plains between the mountains. 

From time to time Homer halted us and 
detached a man. The business of the 
latter was then to ride directly back to 
camp, driving all cattle before him. Each 
was in sight of his right and left hand 
neighbor. Thus was constructed a dragnet, 
which contracted as home was neared. 
| was detached when of our party only 


the cattleman and Homer remained. They 
would take the outside. This was the post 
of honor, and required the hardest riding, 
for as soon as the cattle should realize the 
fact of their pursuit, they would attempt 
to “break” past the end and up the valley. 
Brown Jug and | congratulated ourselves 
on an exciting morning in prospect. 

Now wild cattle know perfectly well 
what a drive means, and they do not intend 
to get into a round-up if they can help it. 
Were it not for the two facts, that they are 
afraid of a mounted man, and cannot run 
quite so fast as a horse, | do not know how 
the cattle business would be conducted. 
As soon as a band of them caught sight of 
any one of us, they curled their tails and 
away they went at a long easy lope that a 
domestic cow would stare at in wonder. 
This was all very well, in fact we yelled and 
shrieked and otherwise uttered cow-calls 
to keep them going, to “get the cattle 
started,” as they say. But pretty soon 
a little band of the many scurrying away 
before our thin line, began to bear farther 
and farther to the east. When in their 
judgment they should have gained an 
opening, they would turn directly back 
and make a dash for liberty. Accordingly, 
the nearest cowboy clapped spurs to his 
horse and pursued them. 

It was a pretty race. The cattle ran 
easily enough, with long, springy jumps 
that carried them over the ground, faster 
than appearances would lead one to be- 
lieve. The cow-pony, his nose stretched 
out, his ears slanted, his eyes snapping with 
joy of the chase, flew fairly “belly to 
earth.” The rider sat slightly forward, 
with the cowboy’s loose seat. A whirl of 
dust, strangely insignificant’ against the 
immensity of a desert morning, rose from 
the flying group. Now they disappeared 
in a ravine, only to scramble out again 
the next instant, pace undiminished. The 
rider merely rose slightly and threw: up his 
elbows to relieve the jar of the rough gulley. 
At first the cattle seemed to hold their 
own, but soon the horse began to gain. In 
a short time he had come abreast of the 
leading animal. The latter stopped short 
with a snort, dodged back, and set out at 
right angles to his former course. From 
a dead run the pony came to a stand in two 
fierce plunges, doubled back like a shot, 
and was off on the other tack. An un- 
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accustomed rider would here have lost his 
seat. The second dash was short. Witha 
final shake of the head, the steers turned to 
the proper course in the direction of the 
ranch. The pony dropped unconcernedly 
to the shuffling jog of habitual progression. 

Far away stretched the arc of our cordon. 
The most distant rider was a speck, and 
the cattle ahead of him were like maggots 
endowed with a smooth, swift, onward 
motion. As yet the herd had not taken 
form; it was still too widely scattered. 
Its units, in the shape of small bunches 
momently grew in numbers. The distant 
plains were crawling and alive with minute 
creatures making toward a common, tiny 
center. 

Immediately in our front the cattle at 
first behaved very well. Then far down 
the long gentle slope | saw a break for the 
upper valley. The mannikin that repre- 
sented Homer at once became even smaller 
as it departed in pursuit. The cattleman 
moved down to cover Homer’s territory 
until he should return, and | in turn edged 
farther to the right. Then another break 
from another bunch. The cattleman rode 
at top speed to head it. Before long he 
disappeared in the distant mesquite. | 
found myself in sole charge of a front three 
miles long. 

The nearest cattle were some distance 
ahead, and trotting along at a good gait. 
As yet they had not discovered the chance 
left open by unforeseen circumstance. | 
descended and took in on my cinch while 
yet there was time. Even as | mounted, 
an impatient movement on the part of 
experienced Brown Jug told me that the 
cattle had seen their opportunity. 

| gathered the reins and spoke to the 
horse. He needed no further direction, 
but set off at a wide angle nicely calculated 
to intercept the truants. Brown Jug was 
a powerful beast. The spring of his leap 
was as whalebone. The yellow earth be- 
gan to stream past as water. Always the 
pace increased with a growing thunder of 
hoofs. It seemed that nothing could turn 
us from the straight lire, nothing check 
the headlong momentum of our rush. My 
eyes filled with tears from the wind of our 
going. Saddle strings streamed behind. 
Brown Jug’s mane whipped my bridle 
hand. Dimly | was conscious of soap- 
weed, sacatone, mesquite, as we passed 


them. They were abreast and gone before 
1 could think of them or how they were to 
be dodged. Two antelope bounded away 
to the left; birds rose hastily from the 
grasses. A sudden chirk, chirk, chirk, rose 
all about me. We were in the very center 
of a prairie dog town, but before | could 
formulate in my mind the probabilities of 
holes and broken legs, the chirk, chirk, 
chirking had fallen astern. Brown Jug 
had skipped and dodged successfully. 

We were approaching the cattle. They 
ran stubbornly and well, evidently un- 
willing to be turned until the latest pos- 
sible moment. A great rage at their 
obstinacy took possession of us both. A 
broad, shallow wash crossed our way, but 
we plunged through its rocks and bowlders 
recklessly, angered at even the slight delay 
they necessitated. The hard land on the 
other side we greeted with joy. Brown 
Jug extended himself with a snort. 

Suddenly a jar seemed to shake my very 
head loose. | found myself staring over 
the horse’s head directly down into a deep 
and precipitous gulley, the edge of which 
was so cunningly concealed by the grasses 
as to have remained invisible to my biurred 
vision. Brown Jug, however, had caught 
sight of it at the last instant, and had ex- 
ecuted one of the wonderful stops possible 
only to a cow-pony. 

But already the cattle had discovered a 
passage above, and were scrambling down 
and across. Brown Jug and I, at more 
sober pace, slid off the almost perpendicu- 
lar bank, and out the other side. 

A moment later we had headed them. 
They whirled, and without the necessity of 
any suggestion on my part Brown Jug 
turned after them, and so quickly that my 
stirrup actually brushed the ground. After 
that we were masters. We chased the 
cattle far enough to start them well in the 
proper direction, and then pulled down to 
a walk in order to get a breath of wind. 

But now we noticed another band, back 
on the ground over which we had just come, 
doubling through in the direction of Mount 
Graham. A hard run set them to rights. 
#We turned. More had poured out from 
the hills. Bands were crossing every- 
where, ahead and behind. Brown Jug and 
I set to work. 

Being an indivisible unit, we could chase 
only one bunch at a time; and while we 
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were after one, a half dozen others would 
be taking advantage of our preoccupation. 
We could not hold our own. Each run 
after an escaping bunch had to be on a 
longer diagonal. Gradually we were forced 
back, and back, and back, but still we man- 
aged to hold the line unbroken. Never 
shall I forget the dash and clatter of that 
morning. Neither Brown Jug nor | 
thought for a moment of sparing horse- 
flesh, nor of picking a route. We made the 
shortest line, and paid little attention to 
anything that stood in the way. A very 
fever of resistance possessed us. It was 
like beating against a head wind, or fight- 
ing fire, or combating in any other way any 
of the great forces of nature. We were 
quite alone. The cattleman and Homer 
had vanished. To our left the men were 
fully occupied in marshaling the compact 
brown herds that had gradually massed, 
for these antagonists of mine were merely 
the outlying remnants. 

I suppose Brown Jug must have run 
nearly twenty miles with only one check. 
Then we chased a cow some distance and 
into the dry bed of a stream, where before 
we could stop she whirled on us savagely. 
By luck her horn hit only the leather of 
my saddle skirts, so we left her, for when 
a cow has sense enough to “‘get on the 
peck,” as I shall tell you later, there is no 
driving her farther. We gained nothing, 
and had to give ground; but we succeeded 
in holding a semblance of order, so that the 
cattle did not break and scatter far and 
wide. 

The sun had by now well risen and 
was beginning to shine hot. Brown Jug 
still ran gamely and displayed as much 
interest as ever, but he was evidently tir- 
ing. We were both glad to see Homer’s 
gray showing in the fringe of mesquite. 

Together we soon succeeded in throwing 
the cows into themain herd; and, strangely 
enough, as soon as they had joined their 
fellows, their wildness left them. 

As my horse was somewhat winded, | 
joined the “drag” at the rear. Here, by 
course of natural sifting soon accumulated 
all the lazy, gentle, and sickly cows, and the 
small calves. The difficulty now was to 


prevent them from lagging and dropping 
out. To that end we indulged in a great 
variety of the picturesque cow-calls peculiar 
to the cowboy. One found an old tin can 
which by the aid of a few pebbles he con- 
verted into a very effective rattle. 

The dust rose in clouds and eddied in 
the sun. We slouched easily in our sad- 
dles. The cowboys compared notes as to 
the brands they had seen. Our ponies 
shuffled along, resting, but always ready. 

Thus we passed over the country, down 
the long, gentle slope to the “‘sink”’ of the 
valley, whence another long, gentle slope 
ran to the base of the other ranges. At 
greater or lesser distances we caught the 
dust, and made out dimly the masses of 
the other herds collected by our compan- 
ions and by the party under Jed Parker. 
They went forward toward the common 
center with a slow ruminative movement, 
and the dust they raised went with them. 

Little by little they grew plainer to us, 
and the home ranch, hitherto merely a 
brown shimmer in the distance, began to 
take on definition as the group of buildings, 
windmills, and corrals we knew. Minia- 
ture horsemen could be seen galloping 
forward to the open white plain where the 
herd would be held. Then the mesquite 
enveloped us, and we knew little more, 
save the anxiety lest we overlook laggards 
in the brush, until we came out on the edge 
of that same white plain. 

Here were more cattle, thousands of 
them, and billows of dust, and a great bel- 
lowing, and dim mounted figures riding 
and shouting ahead of the herd. Soon 
they succeeded in turning the leaders back. 
These threw into confusion those that fol- 
lowed. In a few moments the cattle had 
stopped. A cordon of horsemen sat at 
equal distances to ring them in. 

“Pretty good haul,” said the man next 
to me—‘‘a good five thousand head.”’ 

Homer galloped down the line, desig- 
nating rapidly the men who were first to 
change their horses while the others held 
the herd. He named me, so I rode away 
with the group to where the remuda, 
thrown together by the horse wranglers, 
was waiting. 
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Drawing by J. N. Marchand. 


Their former kingdom has been pre-empted. 








THE AMERICAN 


TWIST SERVICE 


BY J. PARMLEY PARET 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF ITS LEADING EXPONENTS IN ACTION 


in lawn tennis, the two features 

that stand out above all others are 
the marvelous record of the Doherty 
brothers and the American twist service. 
The Dohertys are now out of the game 
and their withdrawal unbeaten marks the 
dearth of new material. 

In England this particular stroke is 
known as the ‘“‘American service,” rather 
than the “twist,” as we know it here, and 
the history of the stroke justifies its name. 
Malcolm Whitman has generally been 
credited with the invention of the over- 
hand twist delivery. 

But Whitman’s “reverse twist,” was a 
very different service from that which 
made the stroke so famous. Long before 
Whitman’s day, the English had become 
past-masters in using the underhand twists, 
and they had many varieties, giving the 
ball peculiar bounds. They learned to 
use the twist in their overhand service, 
too, but always dragging down on the 
ball which made it twist and bound from 
the striker-out, and reduced the height 
of the bound. Whitman’s delivery also 
bounded away from his opponent but it 
was made with the racquet traveling in 
the opposite direction, which was the more 
puzzling for his opponent. 

It remained for Holcombe Ward to 
apply the same principle that Whitman 
had discovered to a straight overhand ser- 
vice delivery, and this new development 
was even more embarrassing to the op- 
ponent than Whitman’s style. Its bound 
was in toward the striker-out, not away 
from him, which is always more difficult 
to handle, and the motion of the racquet 
in making the service allowed far greater 
speed than Whitman’s “reverse twist.” 

Dwight Davis was close behind Ward 
in the use of the twist and he used even 
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greater speed than his partner, though he 
did not control its direction nor place it so 
well. Many other players have since 
learned the twist service, but none so suc- 
cessfully as Ward and Davis. Norman 
Brookes, the Australian expert, who by 
default has succeeded H. L. Doherty as the 
first player of the game, has adopted it to 
the very great strengthening of his play. 

The secret of the overhand twist service 
lies in striking the ball with an upward 
motion, the glancing blow giving the ball 
a forward twist as well as the side motion, 
that makes the ball shoot ahead and take 
the angle from the ground in the opposite 
direction from the same side motion made 
with a downward drag of the racquet. 

The twist service is of little or no ad- 
vantage to a base-line player, and to make 
the best use of it, the server should run 
in close to the net behind this delivery. 
The spinning motion of the ball makes it 
very difficult to drive it accurately in re- 
turn, although it is an easy matter to 
make a defensive stroke from it. Ward 
made it a practice to rush in always behind 
his twist delivery, and he even made his 
second service in the same way, although 
he then moderated his speed somewhat 

To pass a quick net player running in, 
takes a fast low stroke accurately placed, 
and such a shot from the twist service is 
specially difficult. Whitman, on the other 
hand, often served his reverse twist and 
stayed back at the base-line to wait for 
the return, losing much of his advantage. 

But there are drawbacks to the twist 
service which temper the dangers of the 
strake. It is a severe tax on the strength 
of its user, and in a hard five-set match, it 
takes a well-seasoned and enduring player 
to keep up his speed to the end. More 
than one match has been lost by the ex- 
haustion of this pumping delivery. 
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William J. Clothier making a twist service. Note the height of the ball. 











Beals C. Wright using the twist successfully. 





F. B. Alexander just after serving. 





Holcombe Ward serving the twist. Note how low the ball hangs when hit. 





William A. Larned in a powerful exhibition of the twist. 











HUNTING THE WILD HONEY BEE 


BY DAVID ALMON 





_¥ONEY, or a colony for an 
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of bee hunting; but, even 
if one is not particularly 
desirous of these things, 
the outdoor exercise, the 
necessity of keen percep- 
tive powers and a little excitement now 
and then, should prove sufficient recom- 
mendations. 

Autumn is the best season for the sport, 
for then the supply of nectar runs low in 
the flowers, and the bees will be quick to 
take our bait. This consists of a pint bot- 
tle filled with honey that has been diluted 
with an equal part of warm water. For its 
use we have a specially-prepared wooden 
box about four and one-half inches square; 
it is bottomless, but at the top there is a 
piece of glass that slides in grooves. Fixed 
in the box so as to leave open spaces on 
two sides is what bee-keepers call a feeder, 
being an arrangement containing little 
troughs from which the bees can sip their 
syrup without danger of falling in. 

Many hunters, it is true, use for this pur- 
pose devices less elaborate (your farmer’s 
boy is generally content with an ordinary 
glass tumbler and a piece of honeycomb); 
but it is always well to use the best possi- 
ble equipment. 

The necessity for some kind of a trap 
containing sweets becomes evident when it 
is considered that a bee will not make a line 
for home until its honey sac is full, which 
means, when nectar is flowing the freest, 
a visit to seven or eight flowers and fre- 
quently in the fall to more than a hundred 
flowers—this, too, despite the fact that its 
honey sac has room for only a tiny drop, 
being less than one-seventh of an inch in 
diameter when extended to its limit. 

So, with our bait and hunting-box and 








a binocular field-glass, we sally forth. 
There are many other things we shall need 
when we have found our bee-tree, but, 
until we do, it would be foolish to encum- 
ber ourselves with them. It is a fine fall 
morning. The trees are beginning to robe 
themselves in their fiery foliage, and, al- 
though the country is bathed in a flood 
of genial sunshine, there is enough snap in 
the air to make walking a treat. Up the 
road we go, and then across country to the 
fields near the woods in which we have 
reason to suspect the existence of many 
colonies of bees. 

As we approach, we see quantities of the 
little honey-makers flying around among 
the goldenrod, the plant from which, in. 
most localities throughout the north, they 
draw their chief supplies during the fall. 
The time for action has come. We stop 
to pour a little honey into the feeder, then 
sneak up to a bee that is hovering on a 
flower, and cautiously clap the box over 
it. Immediately you close the bottom of 
the box with you: other hand, and the bee, 
not a little startled, buzzes up against the 
glass. Soon, however, it smells the honey 
in the feeder, and, forgetting everything 
else, settles quietly down to sip. This gives 
you the opportunity to catch another bee 
in the same manner; and you soon have 
four or five prisoners in the box. 

So far, so good. But the crucial moment 
approaches. We look hurriedly about for 
an eminence upon which to set the box. 
There are no stumps convenient, but that 
little knoll will do. You kneel down on 
one @ide of the knoll, with your head close 
to the box, and the glass slide is with- 
drawn. Watch closely now what direction 
the bees take when they come out. If 
possible, keep the sky for a background, 
and it will help you to discern their line. 























One has taken wing. It circles about 
the box in order to fix the location firmly 
in its “mind” so that it may find it again 
without trouble—after working so hard to 
get a respectable load of nectar from the 
flowers the honey in the box must seem to 
it like a little gold mine. It is said that 
each circle the bee bears more to one side, 
in the direction of its home; but its oscil- 
lations are so eccentric that, with our lim- 
ited experience, it is almost impossible to 
follow it. 

It disappears, just as another bee issues 
from the box, and neither of us is sure of 
the line, but the failure of our first attempt 
does not discourage us. Two bees are now 
circling about the box. We are getting 
cross-eyed trying to keep track of them. 
A moment more, and another is gone. 
Again we missed it. Then the third one 
goes. This time we got the line, but, 
strange to say, instead of leading to the 
woods, it passes over a hill to the left. 
Perhaps the bee-tree stands comparatively 
alone. If so, it will be all the easier to find. 

Closing the slide over our empty box, we 
hurry to the hill and eagerly ascend it. 
And then what a sad surprise! In an 
orchard behind a farmhouse we see eight 
or ten hives of an up-to-date apiary, which 
means that we have been dining domesti- 
cated bees. We should have made sure 
we were a mile or two away from the near- 
est apiary, bees ordinarily ranging that far 
from home. 

However, our only course is to put a safe 
distance between us and the apiary we 
have stumbled across. As we force our 
way through the underbrush and go 
crunching over the dead leaves, | venture 
the remark that the owner of the apiary 
would not thank us if he knew we had 
caught some of his bees. There is always 
danger of bees demoralizing their comrades 
when they obtain honey as easily as those 
we caught did. In spite of the reputation 
they have of always improving the shining 
hours, bees are like men in the respect that 
they are prone to wander from the path of 
honest industry when the possibility pre- 
sents itself of gaining wealth without ren- 
dering a due equivalent. To the credit of 
the bees, however, they usually become 
infected by the craze for ‘easy money” 
only when it is very difficult to obtain 
nectar from the flowers. 
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If we had waited where those we caught 
took wing, we should doubtless have seen 
them return with scores of others. It is 
not to be supposed that bees can directly 
communicate to one another anything save 
the simplest ideas such as joy, sorrow, 
anger, etc.—which ideas are associated 
with particular notes produced by the 
whirring of their wings—but in some mys- 
terious way, possibly by their excited 
actions, those that got our honey let their 
comrades in the hive know that something 
good had been discovered. 

If the matter ended there, it wouldn’t be 
so bad; but the mischief is that, having 
had a taste of graft, bees, for all the world 
like humans, are likely to take to out-and- 
out robbery; which is to say that they are 
likely to go prowling around the apiary 
until they find a colony that has been 
weakened by the loss of its queen, its 
brood-comb, or by some other cause, and 
then proceed to overpower the sentinels 
stationed at the entrance, rush in and help 
themselves to all the stores. Let us hope 
that our innocent action led to no such 
fatal consequences. 

There are bees on the asters on the other 
side of the woods, and we can take a 
chance on their being wild ones. We has- 
ten over to the field, and trap several more 
in our box, and find a suitable stump to set 
the box on. 

This time we manage to line the second 
bee out, and as the line leads to the woods, 
our hopes for a successful hunt are raised. 
We decide that the line passes by a tree 
with a blasted top about half a mile away. 
It is well to have some object to mark it by. 

We wait for further developments. Pres- 
ently one of our little friends we released 
with a load of honey comes buzzing back. 
Hear his high-pitched humming? That is 
precisely the same note robbers make when, 
having had a taste of graft, they hover be- 
fore a strange hive preparatory to a raid. 
Our bee couldn’t have been gone more than 
five minutes. That means its nest is only 
a short distance away, as it is said that 
bees, on an average, will take five minutes 
to fly a mile and spend about two minutes 
unloading. And our bee has_ brought 
others with him, which is more evidence of 
the nearness of the nest. 

Felicitating ourselves on our luck, we 
close the slide of the box, and move for- 
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ward on the line so as to be nearer to the 
woods. Again we open the box, and soon 
it is fairly alive with bees that have rushed 
from their nest to get a share of the spoils. 
This practical demonstration of instinct 
excites our profound interest, and we can- 
not choose but marvel at the omnipotence 
of the Creator who packs so much intelli- 
gence in creatures so tiny and delicate. 

Again we take a squint at a bee as it 
circles about the box’ before departing with 
a load. Having seen it bear for home, we 
are able to correct our line. We thought 
it led to the left of the blasted tree, but 
now we know it leads just to the right. 
Very good. We take the box and move 
off thirty or forty rods to one side. This 
enables us to start the bees on a cross-line; 
a line, that is, which will meet our original 
one at an acute angle. The object, of 
course, is to fix definitely the situation of 
the nest, which, as bees invariably take a 
straight line for home, will be at the vertex. 
It sounds simple, but we find that to make 
the calculation to a nicety out in the open 
is far from easy. In fact, after we have 
started two or three bees on the cross-line, 
we have only a hazy notion as to where the 
vertex of our angle may be. We advance, 
however, in the direction of where we think 
it is. 

Just before plunging back into the woods, 
we stop to get another line work. We 
don’t have to trap the bees now; for they 
are about us in great numbers, and the 
instant we withdraw the slide of the box 
they are at the honey. So much has been 
carried off that another filling of the feeder 
is necessary. Our latest line shows us we 
are heading in the right direction. We 
re-enter the woods and press on. 

After we have put about half a mile 
between us and our original stand, we once 
more expose the honey, and make the im- 
portant discovery that we have passed 
beyond the bee-tree; for our little friends 
are turning back on the line. We mark 
the spot, and hasten back some forty rods. 
Again we expose the honey. Good! the 
bees have resumed their original direction. 
In other words, we are very near to the 
bee-tree, as it must be between us and the 
spot where the bees turned back. The 
time has come when we can cross-line to 
great advantage. We leave the box where 


it is, and about ten or twelve rods to one 
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side pour some honey on the ground. Thus 
we have the bees flying into their tree from 


two directions. We eagerly seek the spot 
where we calculate that the two lines meet. 

Arriving there, we find a cluster of trees, 
and we cannot be sure which one contains 
the nest. So we make a careful examina- 
tion of them all, looking especially for hol- 
lows, and using our field-glass to sweep the 
tops. Suddenly we exclaim, “There they 
are!” Up near the top of a tall chestnut 
we can plainly see the bees passing in and 
out of a cavity in a limb. Our elation is 
pardonable; for not all hunters find a tree 
as easily as we did; sometimes they have 
to keep lining and cross-lining until they 
actually see the bees flying from the honey 
into the tree. Frequently this takes such 
a long while that the search has to be 
abandoned until another day. 

But, now that we have found the tree, 
how are we going to get at the nest, fifty 
feet in the air? It is too fine a chestnut to 
chop down, and the only thing to do is to 
climb it. For this we shall need various 
implements, and, after marking the tree 
for identification, we return home. A 
young farmer to whom we confide our dis- 
covery is impressed by our statement that 
the bees seem to be pretty fair Italians, and 
volunteers to climb the tree, if we will per- 
mit him to capture the colony to start an 
apiary with. As we do not want the bees, 
nor have much zeal for the climbing*job, 
we gladly close with his offer. 

Accordingly, on the next afternoon, all 
three of us start for the bee-tree, formid- 
ably armed with a pair of steel-spurred 
climbers, an axe, saw and auger, long lengths 
of ropeand clothes-line, a good-sized basket, 
bee-veils, and a bellows bee-smoker. This 
last object, borrowed from a neighboring 
apiary, burns rotted wood to create smoke 
to puff at bees when they show too enthus- 
iastic a desire to get rid of their stings. 
Upon our arrival at the tree the young 
farmer straps the climbers to his legs, ties 
an end of the clothes-line about his waist 
and cautiously ascends. When he reaches 
the limb containing the nest, he puts on a 
veil and hauls up, by means of the clothes- 
line, the auger and smoker. Crawling out 
to the entrance of the nest, he takes the 
precaution to send in a puff or two of 
smoke. You may kill bees by the score 
and succeed only in stirring up the surviv- 




















ors to renewed fury, but a little smoke 
usually makes them as gentle as lambs. 

Sometimes bee hunters slaughter the 
entire colony with brimstone; but such an 
unsportsmanlike proceeding is not to be 
tolerated, unless there is a good reason for 
the massacre, such as is presented when the 
woods are full of Germans and hybrids, and 
apiarists in the vicinity wish to keep their 
Italian colonies pure. An apiarist in 
Tennessee, it may be said in this connec- 
tion, is now offering a substantial reward 
for every colony of German or hybrid bees 
taken “dead or alive” within four miles of 
his hives. 

All the honey bees in this country having 
originally been imported from Europe or 
Asia, there is no racial difference between 
the wild ones and the domesticated; those 
that live in trees are simply the descend- 
ants of those that from time to time have 
taken “French leave” from their owners’ 
hives and reverted to a state of nature. 
The vast bulk of the wild bees are of the 
German or black race, while the standard 
domesticated bee is the Italian; but that, 
however, is only because the Germans were 
the first to be introduced here. Just when 
the Germans came is in doubt, but it was 
sometime in the seventeenth century; cer- 
tainly it was not until near the close of 
the eighteenth century that any bees were 
found west of the Mississippi. The Indians 
used to:say they could mark the advance 
of the white man by the appearance of 
bees in the woods. The Italian bees were 
first imported in 1860. Better tempered 
and more industrious than the Germans, 
they have become very popular with apiar- 
ists; but as many still keep the German 
bee, and others have the hybrid formed by 
the crossing of the two races, while count- 
less Italians now have taken to the woods, 
there to breed more hybrids, it is clear that 
there is no sure way of distinguishing be- 
tween the wild bee and the domesticated. 
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When honey is the only object of the 
hunt, the custom is to open the hollow, cut 
out the combs and lower them in a basket 
or pail; but if you want the bees as well, 
it is advisable to obtain possession of the 
whole section of the tree containing the 
nest. Such a thing is not always feasible; 
but the young farmer has decided that it 
is in this case. First he bores holes in the 
limb with the auger, to see how far the hol- 
low extends. Then we send him up.the 
saw and axe. He cuts off the part of the 
limb extending beyond the hollow. Now 
he is ready for the rope, which he hauls up 
at the end of the clothes-line. He ties the 
rope about the limb, passes the free end 
of the rope over a limb a little higher up 
and lets it drop to the ground. There we 
keep tight hold of the rope until he saws 
and chops the desired limb free from 
the tree, and it is lowered gently to the 
ground. 

We now have an opportunity to examine 
our prize. One of the delights of bee hunt- 
ing is the uncertainty as to whether your 
work is to be rewarded with a hundred 
pounds of honey or practically none. It 
looks as if we should get about fifty pounds. 
Some of it probably will be the product 
of previous seasons, and it is all sure to 
be a mixture produced from the various 
kinds of flowers; but such is wild honey, 
and there has been joy in the finding 
of it! 

The young farmer agrees that the bees 
are nearly pure Italians. He will leave 
the log where it is until toward dark. By 
that time all the bees will have found and 
returned to their nest. The entrance can 
then be closed with a screen, the log carried 
home and the bees transferred to a hive. 
Thus the little creatures will have a better 
home than they had before, and we shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
were not made to suffer because of our 
sport. 
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JONES THE TRAVELER 
BY WILFRED H. 


Be 4 


ALBURN 


HAD met Jones before. 


In fact, meeting him had 


p The become a sort of habit. 
* | 7 The first time | saw him 
he was hanging by his 
feet, an apoplectic, 
f squirming mass, on the 
facade of Blarney Castle, kissing the stone 
of eloquence. My camera caught him in 
the act. “Gad!” he sputtered, when | 
told him that his feat was immortalized. 
“Is my face in it? Send me one, will you? 
That'll prove to the folks back in Zanes- 
ville that I did it.” 

I had run across him again in London, 
where all ways meet. _1 was sauntering 
around the Whitechapel ghetto, and 
through the window of an alley tavern | 
noticed two men drinking stout. One was 
a “bobby” in uniform. His eyes were 
bleared, and his face purple. The profile 
of the other looked familiar. | walked 
in, and beheld—Jones. The policeman, 
startled by my intrusion, brought himself 
together and wabbled out. Jones turned 
to me with a look of vast reproach. 

“Glad to see you again, old man, but— 
why in the devil couldn’t you stay away 
a little longer? I’d have bad it in half an 
hour more.” 

“Had what?” 

“Why, his club. Lord, what a souvenir 
that would have made!”’ 

Our ways had parted again for a while. 
| was riding a wheel over the crest of the 
Black Forest, near Titisee, pumping slowly 
to the top of the long, white road. A 
pine cone struck my handle-bar. Another 
knocked my hat off, and | looked up. An 
aérial voice emitted a Tyrolean halloo with 
much unction, and | saw a swaying speck 
silhouetted against a cloud. My instinct 
told me it was Jones. 

“Hey, old man!” he yelled, trumpeting 
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through his hand, “take my picture 
quick—-you're just in time—can’t hold on 
much longer—camera’s at foot of the tree 
—lost it half way up!” 

His camera was smashed, so | used my 
own. ‘‘Were you expecting me?”’ | asked, 
when he shinned down, with barked hands 
and frayed trousers. 

“No, not exactly. Look here—biggest 
pine cone in Germany, from the tallest tree 
on top of the highest hill in the Schwarz- 
wald. There’s something worth while!” 

| admitted it, and we stood surveying the 
panorama of mounded hills, and deep-cut 
gorges full of the sound of falling water. 

“Lovely!” | murmured. 

“What?—Oh, yes, I s’pose it is. But 
say—I wonder if I couldn’t find a bigger 
cone somewhere in these parts. Let’s 
move on.” 

Then J ran across him in Meiringen— 
after it had happened. In the cool of the 
evening | found him, a swathed form on 
crutches, motionless in the middle of the 
main street, staring up at the mountains 
to the south. 

“So it is all over, Jones? And you have 
survived. Come and tell me about it.” 

He lowered his gaze from the mountains 
and turned to me with a look of hopeless 
sorrow. 

“You don’t believe I’d lie about it, do 
your” he asked. 

“Certainly not.” 

I followed him to a table near by, and 
while we sipped the brew of Munich he told 
me his story, thus: 

““Maybe I’d never have tried it—the 
trip across the Scheidegg—if I’d known 
what | was up against. Easy enough, 
with a good pointed ‘stock.’ But with a 
bicycle——”” 

“You don’t mean to say you crossed 
that pass with a bicycle!” 

“With it, on it, and under it!” he de- 
clared. “I wanted to do it—for the expe- 
rience, you know. I guess no cyclist ever 
did it before. And that footpath was 
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the shortest way from Grindelwald to 
Meiringen. 

“Ah, I groan yet when I think of that 
path. I started up, shovin’ the old bike, 
slidin’ on the bowlders and stickin’ in the 
mud, and pluggin’ up and up and up, and 
stoppin’ for breath, and then up again, 
blowin’ and steamin’ and groanin’, and al- 
ways lookin’ for the top. Every once in a 
while I'd see it, up under the ciouds, and 
then when | got there it wouldn’t be the 
top at all. After a while | got above the 
clouds. 

“Then the wind turned, and a blast right 
out o’ the ice-factory struck me, and snow- 
flakes, hard like hailstones, beat up my 
face and hands. But at last | reached the 
top. I knew it was the top, because the 
clouds swung off to the left, and hung over 
the Faulhorn like washing on a line. 

“Well, it was worse goin’ down. And 
there was more of it. | slid and rolled and 
tumbled, and doubled up the bike and 
dragged it, and plunged down and down 
and down. After a while it got dark. No 
moon, no stars. Nothing but clouds and 
gray mountain above, and dark trees be- 
low, and black gorges, and roarin’ floods, 
and the rocky footpath crawlin’ down 
among “em. 

“At last | found myself on a smooth, 
solid highway. It was glorious coastin’— 
the road doublin’ up sharp on the edge of 
cliffs and wrigglin’ away in the blackness, 
just a faint, gray line. But hair-raisin’! 
No fences—rock wall on one side, and 
jumpin’-off places on the other. After I 
caught myself two or three times on the 
edge of a precipice, | got off and walked 
again. My eyes had begun to see roads in 
the air. 

“Then the rain came on—a deluge. | 
crawled into a hole alongside the road and 
stayed there for an hour or two. Then it 
stopped rainin’, and | moved on, scratchin’ 
with my heel to feel whether | was on the 
road. 

“But at last the lights of Meiringen 
sparkled up through the pines. I could 
see better now, and jumped on my bike, 
and slid down that old mountainside re- 
gardless. Then that hub-brake got red- 


hot—it always does goin’ down mountain 
sides—and there was the cause of my 
catastrophe. 

“When a hub-brake gets hot you've got 
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to pour water on it. I saw that cold, 
white column streakin’ down from the tail 
of the Rosenlaui glacier, reachin’ up out 
of sight and down out of sight—straight as 
the rain-pipe from the roof of a house 
where good sensible people live and are 
happy without traveling. 

“T never thought of the’ force of that 
water. Just stopped with a jerk at the 
inside of the road, where an iron grating 
hung over the chute, and swung the bike 
over so the ice water would hit the hub. 

“The water hit it all right. Grabbed the 
bike, and bent it double, and chucked it 
through the hole inside the grating—and 
me with it! 

“It happened so quick, you see, | 
couldn’t let loose. I remember bein’ 
snatched and crammed through a hole, and 
then droppin’ down—down—and sort o’ 
wonderin’ how long it would take that ice 
water to reach the boilin’ point when we 
struck Hades. 

“Well—I didn’t land in Hades. I woke 
up in—the top of a tree! You needn't 
laugh. It wasn’t funny! The top of a 
tree "way down at the foot of the moun- 
tain—me hangin’ limp and numb across 
the branches, kind o’ wonderin’ what had 
happened, and whether | was alive. After 
a while | noticed little stars twinklin’ 
through the boughs up above, then a bunch 
of lights off to the left—and it dawned on 
me that there was a place called Meiringen. 

“| rubbed some of the deadness out o’ 
me, and felt myself all over. Then a few 
more clouds drifted off my brain, and | 
realized that cold spray was dashin’ over 
me, and there at my feet was a white, 
roarin’ basin, where that solid’ water col- 
umn had chewed a hole in the granite and 
was hammerin’ away like it wanted to bore 
clear to hell. 

“| saw then what had happened to me. 
1’d slid down that toboggan slide like a 
wet spider, and instead o’ bein’ mashed on 
the rocks, I’d simply been ducked and 
tossed up into a handy tree. 

“Then all at once a chill struck me that 
wase't the chill of the water. It made me 
crazy, | guess, and | turned and ran—any- 
where to get away from that horrible roar. 
I stumbled over bowlders, and thrashed 
through bushes, and scrambled and leaped 
and rolled. And so at last, somehow, | 
reached the town. And they dried me, and 























doped me, and mended me—and here | 
am.” 

“Jones,” I exclaimed, ‘your adventure 
is the crowning glory of your trip. A man 
might travel and look for trouble for nine 
lives, and not have such an experience. 
Think of the story you’ve got to tell your 
friends back in Zanesville!” 

He looked at me with the sorrow deepen- 
ing around his eyes, and said brokenly: 

“The crowning misfortune! There’s a 
limit to all things. It’s God’s own truth— 
and they won't believe it!” 


PICKING THE SPITZEN- 
BURGS 


BY E. P. POWELL 


ONE may easier fall in love with an apple 

orchard than with anything else Na- 
ture has given us. The trees grow up with 
us. The earliest joys of childhood are with 
Juneatings and Redstreaks. The apple is 
equally delightful to advancing age. It is 
associated with our school dinner baskets, 
our working days, when it wound up our 
lunches, and what more could we give to 
our boy loves than a red-cheeked, golden- 
hearted Pearmain? So, so! But was it 
not an apple that every morning we carried 
to our teacher, with which to buy a smile 
and pay for love. Those were golden days 
when the Sweet Bough covered the sod, 
and burst open with innate goodness. Why 
should one not love an orchard? 

I remember well that by a little turn on 
the way home from school | could go 
through the old Kirkland orchard—the 
first one planted by white men on their 
westward way from New England across 
the continent. There | sat in the trees, 
among the Spitzenburgs, dreaming life 
dreams, and looking into a valley paradise, 
until the call of the cows warned me to 
drive them homeward for milking. Yes- 
terday I sat at the foot of some of those 
same old trees, leaned my head against 
them, felt their broken arms with sym- 
pathy, and when the October sunshine 
called out the bees and the butterflies, in 
the midday hours, I kissed the dear old tree 
that was my boyhood favorite. Why not? 
It gave me cheerfully, liberally, capfulss 
pocketfuls, of delicious apples. 
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The pickers are at work—home pickers, 
and they know what they are about. They 
do not toss, nor do they drop the apples, 
not even a few inches; but as true apple 
pickers should do, they lay each one gently 
into the basket. Rudeness is never more 
out of place than when picking fruit. 
Think you what Nature has done in pack- 
ing together these balls of cells, each one 
delicately fitted to the other, and all in- 
closed with art finer than that of Apelles— 
who once deceived the birds. Handle each 
apple sympathetically, and then do not 
pour out the basketful into the wagon, 
but once more lay out the apples like eggs. 

A basketful of Northern Spys! What 
can be more beautiful? Some have burst 
their sides in the process of growing, and 
you see the yellow-fleshed cells, full of nec- 
tar. The boys lay these aside for their 
own use—for to be sure nothing can be 
better to make fine boy flesh and soul 
and if placed in a cellar they will not keep. 
They are like boys and girls that are 
crowded in school; they die early. The 
Swaar is a sly apple, for it is of a green 
russet color, and one would not know it to 
be the very standard of quality; yet if you 
do but know what to do, you will ask for 
a barrel of prime Swaars, and store them 
away to be used next May. The McIntosh 
and the Walter Pease are brothers of the 
most famous (Fameuse) family of apples 
ever created, and when you look at their 
glory you will hardly like to see them 
taken from the limbs. A tree full of either 
sort is so perfect a picture that only the 
freezing weather just ahead could induce 
me to despoil it. McIntosh is as white 
inside as it is red outside, and Walter Pease 
has a fragrance like a bed of lilies. And 
not long ago Mr. Burbank sent us the 
Winterstein, the very climax of science 
and art° combined. Grimes Golden and 
Jonathan are not big apples, but they go a 
long way toward being perfect apples. 
They should be planted alternately, so that 
you shall see the gold of one and the per- 
fect crimson of the other side by side. 

But if I keep on at this rate you will 
know not only that | am a worshiper of 
the apple, but that | shall never get the 
picking finished. Only | do not like an 
apple grower who knows nothing about 
comparative values. He grows Greenings, 
Russets, Spys, and a dozen more sorts pos- 
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sibly, but in my orchard of eighty sorts 
he is lost. He knows no apple history, 
does not keep pace with progress in the 
gardener’s creative art, and the new things 
that burst out of God's will and man’s 
intelligent work—these he cares nothing 
about, because he does not understand 
them. He grows his apples without 
brains, and he picks them without brains, 
while the grandest harvest on his acres 
wakens no more enthusiasm than his 
turnips. His apples are tossed, poured, 
tumbled; and in midwinter he digs them 
for use, out of a half-rotted bin of rubbish. 
All right work is poetry and religion; all 
wrong work is impiety as well as illiteracy. 
The most learned man I ever knew thought 
more of apple lore and rose lore than of 
his Greek hexameters. He said, “In my 
garden there is a greater poem than the 
Odyssey. The days write it, and the 
winds chant it, and as for me, | learn to see 
it and to hear it.” 

The load is ready for the cellar, only you 
may be sure that we do not put apples in 
a house cellar, with vegetables, where 
greasy odors or the smell of decay can 
taint them. In such a cellar all sorts of 
apples will taste alike before January. 
The apple deserves a cellar by itself, clean 
as a library and sweet as a chamber. 
There is no abomination in civilization 
worse than the ordinary cellar—a wicked 
resort of all sorts of microbes and bacteria. 
Then all winter you will know one apple 
from another by the smell over the bin. 
The aromas will blend in the middle of the 
cellar, much as they do over a keg of cider 
that was brewed yesterday. In this apple 
cellar of yours, which may be under your 
carriage house, well lighted and well venti- 
lated, you will have bins on the side walls, 
and a brook running along the middle 
floor—a clean, fresh, drinkable brook; to 
keep the fruit from shriveling. The boys 
are placing the apples in these bins now. 
You do not hear the Golden Pippins rattle 
as they are poured—for indeed they are 
not poured, but they are lovingly trans- 
ferred from the basket. 

About one-fifth of each load is sorted 
out into boxes, and left outside of the cel- 
lar to be pressed into cider—every apple 
that is in the least defective. A true 
farmer should certainly have his own cider 
press and grind his own apples. It should 
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be a beautiful process and a clean one. 
Home-made and strictly honest cider would 
reform the most infamous drunkard. Every 
apple must be clean and without decay. 
It is aot any more fitting to drink a rotten 


apple than to eat it. 
tasted cider before!” To be sure, but 
it pays to be decent. One trouble with 
much of our country life is that it is not 
decent. If you will make farm life at- 
tractive to the young let it have all the 
sciences. In the home shop there should 
be a gasoline engine, with lathes and all 
sorts of tools, and a cider press; these 
make the village saloon insufferably dull. 
What an appetite! And yet I have 
sampled nearly every sort in the orchard, 
and there are over half a hundred—only a 
few of them however do not this year bear 
fruit. Yet a good appetite is an honest 
affair and wholesome, and we are glad to 
hear the call for supper. Do you know 
samp? Have you ever tasted it—the real 
old-fashioned samp? If not, you have so 
far missed the most perfect food man and 
Nature ever put their heads together to 
devise. Take the very finest ears, right 
from the husking. You must not wait fora 
flavor of mold to touch even the cobs. Dry 
the ears around the stovepipe—then per- 
suade your miller to grind it alone, and to 
give you the result at once—it must not 
lie about the mill. Then sift out all the 
fine meal, and dry the rest on salvers in 
the kitchen. When thoroughly cured, put 
it on the stove in a kettle about half filled 
with water. Bring it to a boil. Then set 
it back to cook more slowly—all day. You 
will never forget it, if once you have heard 
samp boiling on a kitchen stove—the 
bubbles bursting with a pouff, pouff, pouff. 
Stir it gently, but you must not forget it for 
amoment. All day long it must be watched 
and stirred and thought of and smelled. 
It must go on at daybreak, and it must 
gently cook until night. The odor changes 
about noontime. It becomes tempting to 
the nostrils. It grows irresistible about 
four o'clock. At six the fragrance takes 
pagsession of the whole house; it becomes 
a mystery. The little mother has done 
nothing else for two hours but watch it and 
smell it. | assure you that a cook without 
a good nose is not worth having. Now the 
blue bowls are on the table. A pan of milk 
with solid cream is in the center. The 


Ah, but you “never 
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samp is yellow as gold, and it is still burst- 
ing open with little explosions of heated 
fragrance. Ye gods! your ambrosia and 
your nectar are nowhere compared with 
samp and milk—the real samp of our 
mother’s day. It is a lost art, and for 
these forty years | have neither tasted 
nor smelled genuine samp. Afterward an 
apple pie! A pie of Spitzenburg apples! 
Our mothers would’ not cook any others, 
and they were right; and to this day there 
is no other such apple for pies. The 
Astrachan makes better jellies, and, for 
baking, the York Pippin and the Graven- 
stein are ahead; but not for the creation of 
that summation of kitchen art—the apple 
pie. Did you ever see one made? Well, 
| cannot say how it is done nowadays, 
only | suppose it is like everything else, 
by measure and by weight. But then, in 
my memory days, a woman did not follow 
any rules at all—that is six spoonfuls of 
this and two spoonfuls of that. Bless my 
soul! and she did it by instinct. How 
much?p Why, just enough, and if you have 
not the cooking instinct, so that you know 
what is enough, you will not be a cook by 
going to a cooking school—not till you die. 
But the pie? Yes! It was a compound of 
goodnesses, but it had unity—and it was 
full of digestion. 

I remember well when my father’s or- 
chard was almost the only one west of New 
England, and that was not a hundred years 
ago by any means; and then the boys came 
twenty miles to get a pocketful, in the night. 
During the last ten years the increased prod- 
uct of apples has been about seventy per 
cent. in the United States; that of its cousin, 
the pear, has been two hundred and fifty 
per cent.; while that other cousin, the plum, 
has multiplied threc hundred and thirty- 
four percent. | have four apple trees that 
are one hundred and sixteen year old, and 
all four are, this October, in full fruitage. 
They shall have justice and honor, and be 
enabled to bear for fifty years to come. 

In my boyhood the old people scraped 
apples when eating them raw, to avoid in- 
digestion. For a delicate stomach | could 
name you a half dozen sorts: the Wismer, 
the Delicious, the Stuarts Golden, the Mc- 
Intosh, the Walter Pease, and the Danchy 
Sweet. These are creations of a recent day. 

There are already seven thousand apples 
catalogued in the United States, and | 
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suppose a great many more varieties re- 
main uncatalogued. What shall the future 
apple be? Not seedless, for a seedless fruit 
is at the end of evolution. We want seeds 
until perfection is reached. Tucked away 
in those germs are possibilities of improve- 
ment. ‘‘There!” says Nature, ‘‘take these 
and try for betterment. These little brown 
seeds are your pledge of possible progress. 
When | give you no more seed you are 
finished, and | shall take no more interest 
in your affairs.” A seedless apple is the 
end, bah! The coming apple must be also 
red, not only to please the housewife, but 
to honor the artistic taste of Nature her- 
self—her struggle for the beautiful. As 
for size | hardly dare ‘to say, but | think 


a Northern Spy is just about right. One 
of these will fill a man’s stomach and 
three will fill a boy's. We must learn 
when to stop. 

BILL'S BEAR 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 
NCLE EZRA sawed a chunk off the 
salt cod with his jackknife and 
gently inserted it into his mouth. After a 
moment's quiet rumination he suddenly 
cast his eye at the 
cobwebs in the far 
ceiling corner and 
chuckled. 

There ensued a 
disconcerting clat- 
ter as we drew 
chairs up within 
~ firing distance 
and our 
legs expectantly. 

“That there 
Bill Fikes had some o’ th’ most peculiar 
idees for a human bein’ I ever see,”’ be- 
gan Ezra, as he remarked the interest we 
exhibited with an air of conscious pride. 

“Recollect onct me’n Bill was huntin’ 
carryboo up on th’ Waxahatchy. Hunted 
a few days an’ Bill says to me: 

“*See here, Ez. What in thunder be we 
huntin’ them carryboo for? They hain't 
worth nothin’. Let’s hunt somethin’ worth 
somethin’—carryboo be hanged!’ says 
he. 

““What’re ye thinkin’ we better hunt, 
Bill?’ I says. 


crossed 
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““Bear, says he. ‘This here district is 
infected with ‘em. An’ their hides is valu- 
able. | can’t recall jest what they bring, 
but it’d pay a feller to drop everything else 
an’ hunt bear. I'll start in to-morrow 
mornin’. 

“*Ye enjoy skinnin’ bears, do ye, Bill?’ 
says I. 

“He give a little snort. 

““T’ve skun as many bears as ever you 
shot, Ez,’ says he, real indignified. 

““Maybe ye have,’ I remarks, ‘I hain’t 
shot more’n a couple o’ hundred of ’em, 
though.’ 

“Well, after playin’ a few games o’ 
pee-nuckle we rolled in, Bill remarkin’ how 
terrible anxious he was to locate a bear 
bright an’ early in th’ mornin’, so he could 
show me what a wonder he was with th’ 
skinnin’ knife. 

“Th’ next I recall is hearin’ Bill raise up 
in bed an’ emit a yell like a Comanche 
buck raidin’ a Sunday-school picnic. 

““Ts it colic, Bill?’ says I. 

“Colic, nothin’,’ he snaps, ‘it’s one o’ 
them pot-hunters’ dogs tryin’ to get them 
trout I had cleaned fer breakfast. Guess 
I scairt th’ purp into a fit, though, when 
I—huh?’ 

“Jest then somethin’ shoved over our 
summer kitchen an’ th’ tinware raised 
petikelar cain with the solertude. Bill 


jumped out o’ bed an’ reached fer ’is boots. 
““T'll kick a field goal with that dog or 
my name is Mudd,’ says Bill. 





** Ka-plunk—Bill landed with his boot.’’ 
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“There was enough moonlight leakin’ 
through a hole in th’ roof to show Bill up 
as a hideous affair in them red mackinaw 
undertogs o’ his. 

“*Goin’ to shoot the brute?’ says I. 

““An’ cough up fifty dollars fer th’ 
carcass? Not for Bill. I'll jest ingratiate 
myself into th’ critter’s society an’ crack a 
few ribs—you watch me!’ 

“Th’ moon slid behind a cloud then an’ 
Bill slid outside. For a minute everything 
was as quiet as a burglar swarmin’ up th’ 
front porch. Then ka-plunk—Bill landed 
with his boot! 

“The dog never yelped—didn’t even 
ki-yi—but the growl he unbuckled sounded 
like droppin’ dumb-bells into a rain-barrel. 
Then | heard a woosh like a walrus comin’ 
up for fresh air an’ somethin’ come into th’ 
front o’ th’ tent an’ went out th’ back at a 
clip bafflin’ to th’ naked eye. Its color was 
red, though, an’ | took it to be Bill. Clost 
behind come somethin’ else — somethin’ 
that was all teeth an’ hair an’ toe nails, an’ 
judgin’ by th’ flavor | calculated it was 
bear. 

“Th’ idee of Bill runnin’ away from bear 
when he wanted bear so powerful bad was 
too ludercrous fer me an’ | jest lay back 
an’ cackled like a Plymouth Rock. 

“| was layin’ there, all doubled up an’ 
out o’ wind when—woosh—Bill went 
through agin. Right behind him was the 
bear, follerin’ pace like a perfessional. | 
took a look out an’ see Bill runnin’ With ’is 
chin up, elbows in an’ th’ bear a-reachin’ 
for ’im at every jump. 

““Third heat, Bill,’ I yells. 

“Bill put on a pint more steam an’ 
circled for th’ tent agin. 

“*He’s got a lovely pelt,’ says I, when 
Bill went through the next time. Bill 
gurgled. 

“*You can distance ’im with your boots 
off, Bill,’ says I, an’ I noticed Bill grindin’ 
is teeth. 

“Next time Bill come by he thought he’d 
shove th’ bear off onto me an’ he made a 
dive under my bunk. But that bear was 
a regular Sherlock Holmes fer stickin’ to a 
clue an’ he dived under, too. Then me an’ 
th* bunk went up to th’ top of th’ tent an’ 
got all disarranged afore we come down. 
Bill tore out with th’ bear in th’ same ol’ 
place right back of ’is shoulder blades. 

“On th’ next trip was where Bill played 
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his heavy trump. 
As he went through 
he knocked out 
both tent, poles 
an’ th’ tent come ° 
down, envelopin’ 
th’ bear real clost 
an’ affectionate. If 
ye’ve ever seen a 
cat that has stepped 
onto a sheet o’ fly- 
paper ye can imag- 
ine how mad that 
bear was. | was , 
layin’ there hug- A’ 
gin’ th’ stove in my 
arms an’ my head 
an’ shoulders was 
rammed into th’ 
flour chest. 

“After th’ bear 
had scattered 
things to his en- 
tire satisfaction | 
blowed th’ dust out o’ one eye an’ see Bill 
up a high tree lookin’ like a big red turkey 
buzzard waitin’ fer’ me to die. Th’ bear 
was goin’ off acrost the country with his 
head through a blanket an’ howlin’ every 
time he hit th’ ground. 

“ Bill was that agitated he wouldn’t come 
down till | threatened to saw off th’ limb he 
was settin’ on. Next mornin’, after fixin’ 
up camp, me’n Bill took our guns an’ went 
carryboo huntin’. 

“T neglected to mention that when Bill 
knocked th’ tent down he broke a jug con- 
tainin’ two gallons o’ th’ best stuff that— 
eh? What? Sure thing—about four fin- 
gers an’ a toe for me, Jim—thanks!” 

Uncle Ezra then pointed his chin straight 
up at the ceiling. 


THE MAGIC BASS 


BY PAUL H. WOODRUFF 


iu was along in the latter part of March 

that I dropped in on Jack one evening 
and found him inspecting a short, flimsy 
looking fish-pole. 

“You must have it bad,” | observed, 
“to go fishing in March, with the ice not 
all out yet.” 

Jack looked at me in mild astonishment. 
“Why, I’m not going fishing,” he re- 


‘The bear was a regular Sherlock Holmes fer stickin’ to a clue.’ 
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plied; “can’t, you know. Bass season 
don't open ’til the 15th of May. I’m just 
looking over my tackle a bit, to be sure 
everything is shipshape. 

“In fact,” he added, “I may confess 
that I will probably do the same thing 
every day from now till the season opens.” 

“Well, | suppose you have nothing else 
to do with yourself,’ was my scornful 
comment. “It’s a pity, Jack, that you 
haven’t got a man’s work to do, to make 
you remember you’re not a kid. How a 
grown, one hundred and eighty pound man 
can spend valuable hours—yes, days in 
trying to fool and capture by strategy a 
little four-pound fish that he don’t need 
is beyond me. But to idle away the best 
of the year in gazing at the tools he uses 
to delude and ensnare the slimy objects is 
—well, the limit.” 

“So you call a four-pound bass little, do 
you? Shows you know nothing about it. 
Pretty long remark for you though, Doc- 
tor,” said Jack with a grin. 

That’s the trouble with Jack. When 
you get him with an unanswerable argu- 
ment he grins. One might as well allow 
him his view of things, for he will take it 
anyway. 

“Well, Jack,” I resumed in a less in- 
dignant tone, “I will concede that you 
enjoy it. But I should see the point more 
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clearly if you fishermen were adding any- 
thing to the world’s store of knowledge. 
If you were discovering new species of fish, 
or ways of propagating them scientifically 
| might be interested,” 

“We are adding to the world’s store 
of simplicity, and contentment, and right 
living,” he replied seriously. “But you 
bring something to my mind that I am very 
curious about. Perhaps you would cata- 
logue it as a scientific discovery. 

“The Indians call it ‘Me-da Mon-nuh- 
she-gan,’ which translated means Magic 
Bass. He is said to be much like other 
black bass in appearance. But his pecu- 
liar attributes are these: 

“He must be caught by casting, with a 
surface bait, so that you can see him rise 
to it. He may be taken in running water 
where the clear current foams over mossy 
bowlders and through gurgling, sunlit shal- 
lows; or in the silent pools where the 
forest hangs darkly over the stream. He 
may be taken at some still lake’s grassy 
marge where the water lilies build him a 
green and white and.golden canopy; or in 
the open places when the west wind’s 
magic turns the glassy surface into silver. 

“But wherever you find him you will 
see that Nature rules supreme. And 
whether in brawling stream or quiet pool, 
in some peaceful lilied bay or just beneath 
the rippled broad expanse, where the wild 
beauty of the spot makes your heart beat 
faster, there may you find the Magic Bass. 

“And this is his magic: That when you 
have fought him inch by inch, and have 
looked upon him as he lay exhausted in 
your landing net, you are his forever. For 
wherever you go and whatever you do 
there will come to you ever and often a 
dream of his first leap into the air, of the 
tugging line and of his body at your feet, 
and indistinct behind it all will lie the 
sparkling water, and the forest and the 
blue sky. 

In the dead of winter you will of a sudden 
hear the soft splash of the bass rising to 
your fly; you will feel the sudden tautness 
of the line, and the snow outside your 
window will melt into a summer landscape. 
When you are busiest there will come 
to you the song of the reel and the smell 
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That is the 
magic of the Me-da Mon-nuh-she-gan.” 


of pine and fir and balsam. 


| had meant to laugh. But as | fol- 
lowed without conscious volition Jack’s 
outburst of imagery, some elemental emo- 
tion, long forgotten, stirred within me and 
| seemed-to see as he saw and feel when 
he felt. 

“And how will you recognize the Magic 
Bass when you have caught him, if he 
so greatly resembles other bass?”’ | asked 
respectfully, even eagerly. 

“You will know,” answered Jack slowly, 
“because he will seem to you to be the 
most beautiful object you have ever seen.”’ 

“| am not a fisherman,” | said gravely 
and without scorn. “But | know some- 
thing of men, and the influence must be 
strong that will move a large man so easily. 
| am tempted to go with you.” 

Jack stuck out his hand. 

“It’s a promise, Doctor,” was all he said. 

There are many men who are born with 
the magic of Nature in their hearts, who 
grow up from childhood unconsciously be- 
lieving that Heaven is a place of lakes and 
brooks, of hills and forests. There are 
others who gradually or suddenly attain to 
that sense after years of narrow life and 
cramped ideals. | was of the latter. 

What a marvelous summer it was! On- 
ward we paddled, through lake and stream 
and lake again; through foaming rapids 
where the trees hung darkly over, and 
through smiling rivers where the sun shone 
brightly on the meadowy shore. Through 
pleasant summer heat that once seemed 
unendurable, exulting in the storm that 
once seemed awful—ever onward, pursuing 
the Magic Bass. And when at last we 
were home again with the color of, Indians 
and hearts of great content, | said to 
Jack: 

“Well, old fellow, we didn’t get our 
Magic Bass after all. The ones we did get 
were so beautiful that | almost forgot to 
look for him. But next spring we will go 
again, and | think we will find him. Here’s 
to winter! May it pass speedily.” 

Jack was silent for a long time. 
with a smile: 

‘| fhink they were all Me-da Mon-nuh- 
sheegan, Doctor,” he said. 


Then 
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,2JARLY in the month of 
Ay July, 1780, a band of 
aM mounted frontiersmen 
1|E was pushing rapidly 
! over the rough trail of 
the mountains that di- 
vide Tennessee from the 
Carolinas. They were dressed in fringed 
hunting suits, wore moccasins on their 
feet, and coonskin caps upon their heads. 
Each carried in his belt a big, keen-edged 
knife and a tomahawk, and had slung 
across his back a long-barreled rifle. 

And the leaders of such companies of 
tried heroes were chosen because they 
were themselves arch-heroes, and the fit- 
test to lead. 

He who marched at the head of this band 
was still young, and though stern of visage, 
not far from handsome. His fine head 
was carried high; the large, strong and 
regular features were instinct with high 
spirit, intellectual force, quick resolution, 
and ready courage; the keen eyes alert with 
pride and penetration. He was tall and 
dark and spare and straight, long-limbed 
and clean-cut—not ‘an ounce of useless adi- 
pose did his large frame carry. He was all 
suppleness and brawn. A man by his very 
aspect capable of high deeds. The name 
that he bore he was to make famous as 
soldier, conqueror, statesman, diplomatist, 
and commonwealth builder; already Col. 
Isaac Shelby, he was to become General 
Shelby, and the first governor of a new 
state. 

This masterful man had been surveying 
deep in the forests of ‘‘ Kain-tuck’’ when a 
messenger had reached him from Colonel 
McDowell in command of the few ill- 
equipped Whig militia in the western part 
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of North Carolina, telling him a bitter story 
of disasters. On May 12th Charleston had 
fallen, Lincoln and his army were prisoners 
The British, often with the barbarity of 
vandals, were sweeping west. Lord Corn- 
wallis’ two ablest partisan leaders, the 
savage Tarlton and the eager, dashing 
Ferguson were rapidly subduing all re- 
sistance. Tory and Whig bands were 
engaged in a cruel civil war; the party of 
liberty was almost without means, organi- 
zation or government. The fortunes of 
the patriotic cause were indeed desperate; 
the only hope lay in Gates, who was maich- 
ing south to encounter the victorious 
British. Could the wilderness settlers send 
any aid? 

The young surveyor, whose fame as a 
frontier fighter against Mingos, Iroquois, 
Shawnees, Delawares, Chickamaugas, Creeks 
and Cherokees had already won him the 
military command of the newly organized 
wilderness county of Sullivan with the 
rank of colonel, had only to read the pit- 
eous story before leaping into the saddle 
and galloping back to the border settle- 
ments. In afew days, pledging his personal 
credit for the sinews of war, he was at 
the head of two hundred tried and desper- 
ate fighters threading the mountain passes. 
On the 15th of July he reported to Mc- 
Dowell, encamped on the Broad River in 
South Carolina, near what was known as 
the Cherokee Ford. In the rough country 
drained by the tributaries of that river, 
Shelby was to render dashing service in the 
next few weeks. 

In different parts of the Carolinas 
brilliant partisan leaders, Marion, Sumter, 
Pickens and others, were fighting despe- 
rately and with stout hearts, but with 
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small results. McDowell in the west, like 
the others, faced tremendous odds. Not 
only was he outnumbered by the force of 
Tory regulars under Cruger at Ninety-Six, 
the British base in the west —so called be- 
cause of the number of miles it lay from the 
chief war seat of the Cherokees—but the 
Tory guerrillas heartened by British suc- 
cess were all around him organizing bands 
equal to his own strength. Commanding 
them all was the experienced Major Fer- 
guson, young in years, but the veteran of 
more than one European campaign. Mc- 
Dowell’s men were undisciplined and half 
equipped. He worked zealously to bring 
order and effectiveness to his raw militia, 
but the frontier contingent was soon im- 
patient of camp restraints, and having their 
own method of fighting were disdainful of 
the tactics of the manual. 

Though Cornwallis had ordered the 
Royalists to await Ferguson’s coming be- 
fore any demonstration was made, it was 
learned at this juncture that some Tories 
of the. region had concentrated under a 


Colonel Moore at a strong fort built some © 


years before on the banks of the Pacolet 
River as a defense against Indians. From 
this point they made raids, plundering and 
maltreating patriots of the region. 

A party of Whigs, from Sumter’s com- 
mand, under Colonel Clarke, had under- 
taken to capture this stronghold and Shelby 
now proposed that he and his command 
be allowed to go with them. McDowell ac- 
quiesced. The backwoodsman, loving sur- 
prises and keen of sense from long practice 
in following Indian trails, started on the 
night of July 29th. After a forced march 
the fort was approached at dawn. Shelby 
seems to have acted as chief, but his first 
revolutionary venture was not at all san- 
guinary. The frontier colonel demanded 
instant surrender. Captain Moore replied 
that his post would be defended to the last 
extremity. Shelby immediately invested 
the stronghold and prepared for battle. 
But before ordering the assault he again 
summoned Moore. The Tories had a whole- 
some fear of the rifles of the pioneers, and 
when Moore saw Shelby’s men form within 
range his courage failed him. He now 
proposed capitulation on condition that 
his men be paroled not to serve again, and 
two hundred and fifty stand of arms and 
much ammunition thus fell into the 


hands of the needy patriots by the blood- 
less victory. 

But McDowell's position was becoming 
more precarious every day. Lord Corn- 
wallis had ordered Major Ferguson to the 
district as soon as he learned of the cap- 
ture of the Tory fort by Shelby. Ferguson 
destroying the property and burning the 
homes of patriots as he marched, was soon 
approaching McDowell with a large force, 
and the American commander was com- 
pelled by the superiority of the enemy to 
be constantly on the move like a hunted 
fox. 

Shelby and Clarke commanding hardy 
frontiersmen, who lived roughly and 
marched without baggage, were particu- 
larly fitted for a bushwhacking warfare, 
and they now acted largely independent of 
McDowell. They moved swiftly, fell upon 
Tory bands when they could, and annoyed 
and harassed Ferguson. They stripped the 
country of supplies before his advance, 
fought small detachments, captured his 
foragers, trapped his scouts and intimidated 
Royalists. Their life was full of midnight 
marches, sudden strokes, and romantic epi- 
sodes. But they could not venture to meet 
Ferguson’s regulars, superior in numbers, 
equipment, and discipline. The British 
major, who was also a general of militia, 
bent every effort to their capture, but the 
practical backwoods pathfinders proved 
almost as wily and adroit and dashing as 
the great Marion himself. At length on 
the 8th of August while Shelby and Clarke 
lay encamped on Fair Forest Creek, near 
Cedar Springs, they were apprised by 
scouts of the approach of Ferguson's main 
division with a vanguard of British dragoon 
and mounted Tory infantry four hundred 
strong, under a Major Dunlap, advanced 
some miles. Shelby and Clarke, having 
some three hundred men, fell back about 
a mile and chose a good position where 
they determined to await Dunlap. As the 
British advance guard came up, the 
patriots struck them suddenly with forest 
yells and the crack of rifles that seldom 
missed, repulsing them and_ inflicting 
heavy damage, and gathering in some 
thirty prisoners, among whom were three 
commissioned officers. The broken Brit- 
ish were pursued some two miles, when the 
main cokumn under Ferguson coming up, 
Shelby and Clarke beat so hasty a retreat 
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that though Ferguson in turn pressed the 
pursuit with vigor, they escaped. 

And here we may insert an incident of 
the day and its sequence, which, to put it 
mildly, is extraordinary. A patriot soldier 
of the neighborhood named Culbertson, 
who subsequently became a captain, was at 
the time acting as a scout to Shelby’s com- 
mand, and while gathering information 
before the action he came suddenly upon 
a British dragoon, far from suppert, who 
was eating a peach. Both were startled 
by the meeting and the Britisher swallowed 
the fruit, stone and all, and reached for 
his gun. A shooting match ensued. The 
dragoon perished in the duel and was 
hastily buried by the scout in a shallow 
nole. Visiting the grave next year, Cul- 
bertson found a peach tree growing from 
it, and he boasted of living to enjoy fruit 
rooted in British soil, and fertilized by his 
adversary. The story, we may add, is 
Culbertson’s very own. But who shall say 
that the patriot army lacked constructive 
imagination? 

Though Shelby’s force was feeble, his 
victories small and with only slight results, 
he had, after a few weeks’ service, won dis- 
tinction as a daring partisan leader, and 
was now on the eve of a real battle. He 
joined McDowell again and was sent with 
Coionels Williams and Clarke to attempt 
the capture of a large force of Tories at Mus- 
grove’s Mill on the Enoree River, distant 
about forty miles. On the evening of the 
17th of August, the Americans, some four 
hundred strong, set out. Between them 
and the Tory stronghold lay Ferguson with 
his whole command. All night they rode 
through the woods as rapidly as the secrecy 
of their mission would permit, debouching 
to the left of their direct route some four 
or five miles to avoid Ferguson’s camp. 
At dawn, when within less than two miles 
of the Tory stronghold and close to the 
Enoree River, they struck a strong patrol, 
and after a brisk skirmish chased it from 
the field. As they were pressing forward in 
pursuit, a patriotic countryman rode out 
of the woods and informed them that the 
day before the Tories had been reénforced 
by three or four hundred Royalist regulars 
under Colonels Innes and Frazier, who 
were on their way to join Ferguson. The 
news was disquieting. The patrol would 
give tidings of their approach, they were 


now greatly inferior to the enemy, who 
would in all probability immediately march 
upon them, and after an all-night’s tramp 
they were in no condition for swift and 
effective retreat. But there was heroic 
stuff in that rough backwoods band, and 
disdaining a suggestion that the command 
break up and each man seek safety for 
himself, their colonels resolved to remain 
and fight. A breastwork of logs was 
speedily constructed near a bend in the 
road and the accurate frontier riflemen 
took up their positions. in the meantime 
Captain Inman, of* Williams’ command, 
had proposed a stratagem that immedi- 
ately found favor. He was to ride for- 
ward with his company to the river ford, 
meet and skirmish with the enemy as they 
crossed. He was to beat a hasty retreat 
when the action grew warm and attempt 
to lead his pursurers into the ambush. 
The plan put enthusiasm into the weary 
patriots. Shelby now threatened death 
to any man who should lose his head and 
fire before the enemy were well into the 
trap, and he bade them await the report 
of his own rifle. Some time had been 
consumed in preparations, and Inman, 
setting out from a force tense with courage- 
ous excitement, arrived at the ford scarcely 
a moment too soon. Shelby held the right 
of the battle line, Williams the center, 
Clarke the left, and each coloné&*as was 
always the case in these mixed frontier 
forces, commanded his own men, who 
looked up to their leader as the legions of 
Trajan looked up to him. 

Before long the backwoodsmen hear the 
brisk bark of rifles, then the bugles of the 
enemy sounding an advance, and now 
the pounding of the hoofs of Inman’s horses, 
in rapid flight, growing louder with each 
second. Through their hidden line come 
flying the galiant captain and his squad, 
all yelling in derision to the shouts of 
triumph of an enemy in headlong pursuit 
of what they supposed the whole Ameri- 
can force running for life. A minute more 
and the report of Shelby’s rifle, that was 
accustomed to shoot wilderness game 
always through the heart, tumbles from his 
saddle the British officer in the lead, as a 
prelude to the blazing of all those accurate 
frontier guns. Frightened horses wheel and 
leap over the breastworks or charge their 
own lines as the wounded and dying fall 
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to litter the road. But though crumpled 
and checked those in advance are regu- 
lars and do not fly. They fall back to 
re-form. Now they know their mistake, 
but they also know their greater force. A 
battle fierce and furious rages. Again and 
again the breastwork is gallantly charged, 
the backwoods rifles doing deadly execu- 
tion at each assault. Colonel Innes falls 
wounded; Major Frazier, second in com- 
mand, drops dead; before long not a sub- 
altern officer of the’ enemy is left alive. 
The Americans suffer comparatively little, 
but the gallant Captain Inman, reckless 
with heroic exultation in the moment of 
victory, is shot through the breast. And 
now the Americans rise from cover— 
Shelby’s men first—with the war whoop 
they had learned from merciless red foes, 
and the British break and fly, leaving over 
a hundred dead upon the field. 

Most of the remaining disciplined regu- 
lars escape across the river in good order, 
but many of the bewildered and terrified 
Tory militia are gathered in as prisoners. 
This battle of Musgrove’s Mill was fought 
gallantly on both sides August 18, 1780. 

Flushed with victory and well equipped 
with captured arms and munitions, Shelby, 
Clarke, and Williams were for pushing on 
to attack the celebrated post of Ninety-Six, 
some thirty miles beyond and in the direc- 
tion that Ferguson would least expect 
them to move. If they could surprise 
and take it they felt assured they could 
hold this key to all the upper district. 
Shelby counted on the spirit of triumph 
that glowed through all the command. 
Forgotten were the trials and fatigues of 
the long night’s march and the bitter con- 
flict; forgotten too the perils ahead—their 
only thought was glory and new victories. 
But alas, the patriotic enthusiasm was 
short lived. Scarcely had the commanders 
mounted their troops when a messenger 
from McDowell arrived. He brought start- 
ling and bitter tidings. Two days before 
the vainglorious and blundering Gates 
had been utterly overwhelmed by Lord 
Cornwallis at Camden, and the American 
commander himself, miles ahead of his 
retreating troops, was racing toward Hills- 
boro. Ali that now remained to front the 
large force of victorious British and Amer- 
ican loyalists were a few scattered partisan 
bands such as Shelby commanded. Already 
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Major De Peyster, Ferguson’s second in 
command, was on Shelby’s track, and the 
little army of McDowell was soon broken 
up and scattered by Ferguson himself. 
The only hope of safety for the victors of 
Musgrove’s Mill lay in gaining the wilder- 
ness beyond the mountains. It speaks 
eloquently for the endurance of these fron- 
tier patriots that after the trying ordeal 
through which they had just passed, they 
marched for two days and a night without 
rest, over a difficult mountain trail, carry- 
ing with them one prisoner for every three 
men, and part of the time with a light 
column of mounted regulars in close pur- 
suit. But they gained safety, for De 
Peyster dared not follow into the mountain 
fastnesses. Once over the ranges the 
colonels separated—Clarke making his way 
into Georgia, while Williams by a round- 
about route conducted the prisoners to 
Gates at Hillsboro. 

And now Shelby disbanded his men and 
returned to his own estate, there to medi- 
tate on new means of aiding his unhappy 
country. 

He came from heroic stock. He was the 
son of that Gen. Evan Shelby who won 
renown as a Revolutionary soldier in the 
service of Virginia. The general was of 
Welsh descent and the father of a large 
family. Isaac was born in Maryland, near 
Hagarstown, December 11, 1750. He re- 
ceivéd a fair education, became a surveyor 
and was twenty-one years old when, ‘With 
his father, he came to the wilderness 
region west of the Great Smoky Range. 
He at once became a prince of pioneers, 
grew muscular and big as he labored, 
hunted, and explored, alert, courageous, 
strategic, and resourceful as he, fought. 

Father and son had taken up a large 
tract of land which they supposed lay in 
the western territory of old Virginia, but 
when some years later Isaac Shelby lo- 
cated the line, it was found that about 
one-half of the great Shelby estate was in 
the domain of North Carolina. The father 
became a magistrate and a military officer 
of Virginia; Isaac had office and titles 
from each sovereignty at various times. 
Old Evan distinguished himself as an 
Indian fighter; the son as an officer of his 
command. Both were friends and com- 
panions in arms of Nolichucky Jack and 
with him in many an Indian skirmish. 























When, by the fall of Colonel Lewis in the 
bloody battle of Point Pleasant, Evan 
Shelby succeeded to the command of the 
regiment, Isaac, then twenty-five, took 
command of his father’s company and dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery. He cam- 
paigned against several Indian tribes and 
won a major’s commission from Governor 
Jefferson of Virginia in 1779. He held the 
commission of colonel from North Caro- 
lina when McDowell’s appeal reached him, 
and at that time Sevier alone equaled him 
in reputation on that mountain border. 

For some weeks after the disbanding of 
McDowell’s little army, Colonel Shelby re- 
mained at his frontier home. In the Caro- 
linas every place of importance was held 
by the Royalists. To subdue the upland 
districts Cornwallis marched north into 
Mecklinburg County, N. C.—that county 
whose citizens were the first Americans 
to proclaim themselves independent of the 
British crown—and paused at Charlotte, 
which he pronounced ‘“‘a most agreeable 
village in a damned rebellious country’”’; 
while his lieutenant, Major Ferguson, now 
commanding a large part of the force, 
turned west into what is now Rutherford 
County, embodying royal militia and dis- 
persing patriotic, or as he called them, 
rebel bands. It was the darkest period of 
the revolutionary struggle. Even in the 
North, Washington’s force had dwindled 
to “the mere shadow of an army.” The 
Continental finances were hopelessly de- 
preciated and confused. This year a suit 
of clothes had cost Adams $2,000 —a 
pair of boots, $500. It was impossible to 
clothe and feed and equip an army effici- 
ently. The only fighting worthy of the 
name during 1780 had been done in South 
Carolina, and she was now prostrate. The 
brilliant and humane Marion, the dashing 
Sumter, the resolute Pickens had won 
marvelous partisan victories, but their re- 
sources were small, and their thrilling 
achievements of little effect. 

Ferguson was deemed a gallant and 
able officer, merciful as compared with 
the assassin Tarlton, but toward the 
over-mountain men he cherished both 
contempt and anger. “‘Mongrels,’’ ‘“ban- 
ditti,” “the dregs of mankind,” he called 
those brave frontier fighters, whose spirit 
was soon to kindle a flaming light in this 
night of American disaster. Exploits like 
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Shelby’s dashing partisan victories especi- 
ally excited Ferguson’s contempt. When 
practically all the country east of the 
mountains had submitted to the brutal 
might of the British, Ferguson liberated 
a prisoner and sent him across the Yellow 
and Great Smoky ranges with a message to 
the backwoodsmen. In it he declared that 
unless they at once lay down their arms 
and acknowledged King George, he would 
march his entire force over, lay waste their 
country, burn their homes, and hang their 
leaders. The insolent letter was delivered 
to Shelby. On reading it his dauntless 
heart beat high with indignation and a 
stern resolve. Mounting a horse he rode 
at once sixty miles through the wilderness 
to the home of Nolichucky Jack. That 
conference was pregnant with history. 
Men of the temper of Shelby and Sevier 
could ill brook such a threat. They de- 
termined that the British major should 
taste their mettle without his mountain 
march. Sevier set about organizing his 
mounted riflemen, stern Indian fighters all; 
and gathering the refugees of McDowell’s 
shattered army, Shelby returned home 
to call out his command. He sent an ap- 
peal to grim old Col. Benjamin Cleveland, 
commanding militia in the mountainous 
northwest counties of North Carolina, and 
to Col. William Campbell, afterward a 
brother-in-law of Patrick Henry, and then 
colonel of those Virginia mountaineers who 
had settled around the head waters of the 
Holston. Neither Shelby nor Sevier had 
sufficient money to equip their forces, but 
each in a somewhat high-handed manner 
took the funds of the land office of his 
county, giving his personal written promise 
of its return should the seizure not be 
sustained by state authority. In all, the 
money amounted to but little over $14,000. 

The place of rendezvous was the syca- 
more flats on the Watauga River. Shelby 
and Sevier each commanded two hundred 
and forty men; McDowell had collected 
one hundred and sixty of his dispersed 
followers; Colonel Campbell led four hun- 
dred of the Virginia mountain men—in all 
a little over one thousand of these fiery 
fighters of the highland frontier. 

On September 26, 1780, they started 
east over the mountains on what Shelby 
characterized as “‘the worst route ever 
followed by an army of horsemen.’’ On 
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the march the mien of these celebrated 
frontier colonels was characteristic. Ram- 
sey, the authoritative annalist of that 
pioneer life, says the bearing of Campbell 
was “stern, authoritative and dignified.” 
Shelby, the youngest of them all, was 
“grave, taciturn and determined,” while 
the debonair Sevier, Nolichucky jack, was 
“vivacious, ardent, impulsive and ener- 
getic.”” They pushed on through every 
obstacle, including deep snows in the high 
mountain passes, and on the 29th they 
descended the eastern slopes of the Yellow 
Mountains. At Quaker Meadows, N. C., 
they were joined by the stern Cleveland— 
“Old Round About, the Terror of the 
Tories’’—with three hundred and fifty of 
the western frontiersmen of his district. 
Cleveland had had some warm brushes 
with Tory bands on his march south, in 
which his brother, a captain, had been 
seriously wounded and crippled for life. 
As there had developed some quarreling 
among the troops, and even some unruly 
acts, Shelby, though himself the originator 
of this bold campaign, proposed that as 
Campbell was the leader of the largest con- 
tingent he should be made nominal chief. 
But all plans were the result of a consulta- 
tion of the officers, and in the fight that 
was to foilow “each colonel led his own 
men in his own way.” From time to time 
they were joined by a few refugee patriots. 
Shelby made the motley band a patriotic 
and glowing speech, telling them the perils 
of such a campaign against regulars, 
promising that their officers would take the 
lead and avoid no danger, instructing them 
when they came upon the enemy to fight 
in loose order as they had been accus- 
tomed to fight Indians, to press forward 
persistently, using all cover. If any man’s 
heart failed him, now was the time to step 
to the rear. But not a man fell out of line. 
The mountain men, the “western army,” 
as they elected to call themselves, then 
pushed on toward the Broad River and 
camped near its confluence with Cane 
Creek. They were now close to Gilbert 
Town (not far from the present Ruther- 
ford) where they hoped to find Ferguson. 
But that energetic officer had gone on a 
chase after the daring Colonel Clarke, who 
with hardly more than a hundred men, 
had made an attempt on Augusta. He did 


not catch the elusive Clarke, but while in 
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camp a little north of the Cowpens—where 
some three months later the gallant Dannie 
Morgan was to completely smash the force 
of the savage Tarlton—he learned of the 


swarming of the mountain men. Ren- 
dered cautious, but not alarmed, Ferguson 
sent a messenger to Colonel Cruger at 
Ninety-Six, asking reénforcements, and 
issued a call to loyalists to rally to his 
standard. In this call he denounced the 
patriots as rebels, cowards, and barbarians. 
He then marched to Cowpens and from 
that point sent a dispatch to Cornwallis 
asking aid. On October 5th he began 
a march north from Cowpens toward 
Charlotte where Cornwallis lay, fixing his 
camp on the evening of the sixth on a high 
plateau which he christened “ King’s Moun- 
tain.” Ferguson’s strength had been aug- 
mented on his march by Tory bands, and 
he expressed himself as more than satisfied. 

The mountain men in camp near Gilbert 
Town were now fifteen hundred strong, but 
many of them had by this time become 
so worn and weakened, and many of the 
horses so exhausted as to be unfit for rapid 
pursuit. But these frontier colonels were 
in deadly earnest and were beside strength- 
ened in the hope of victory by Ferguson’s 
apparent flight. A council was held and 
it was determined to push on with about 
two hundred of the best conditioned of the 
men, leaving the rest to follow as rapidly 
as they could. McDowell was now dis- 
patched to Gates at Hillsboro to ask for a 
general officer to command them—Morgan 
being the man preferred. They arrived 
at the Cowpens some time after sunset, 
October 6th, and were there joined by 
Williams, Hill, and Lacey with a very few 
men, and from them learned Ferguson’s di- 
rection. Pausing only a short time to kill 
some beeves and feed the jaded men, they 
again selected the hardiest men and the 
strongest horses, and at nine in the evening 
set out on the hot chase—a little less than 
one thousand strong. It rained all night 
and during the forenoon of the next day. 
The men had little to eat except the green 
corn pulled in the field. As the frontiers- 
men had been in the saddle for thirty-six 
hours, with the exception of the brief stop 
for food at the Cowpens, and as several of 
the horses had fallen dead, a halt for rest 
was proposed by some of the colonels. But 
the intrepid and resolute Shelby swore 

















with a great round oath that “he would 
not stop if he followed Ferguson straight 


into Cornwallis’ lines.”” When within a 
mile of the enemy a dispatch from Fergu- 
son to Cornwallis was captured, in which 
he boasted that his position was so ad- 
vantageous “that if all the rebels out of 
hell should attack him they could not 
drive him from it.” 

King’s Mountain, named in honor of 
King George by Ferguson, is a long narrow 
ridge, more or less level at the top, whose 
outline on the map is not unlike that of a 
tennis racket, the handle a rocky spur, 
pointing a little south of west. On the 
widest part toward the northeast Fergu- 
son’s camp was pitched. The top of the 
plateau varies in height from 150 to per- 
hap 200 feet, is about 600 yards long and 
60 broad. It then rose out of a large forest. 
The slopes are very steep and covered with 
jutting rocks and with trees. On the sum- 
mit a few large trees also grew, and some 
large bowlders were strewn. The patriot 
colonels had determined to surround and 
assault this eminence on all sides simul- 
taneously, and they hoped to surprise Fer- 
guson. They formed for action as they 
neared the mountain. Dismounting, the 
men tied their horses to trees and advanced 
in four divisions, encompassing the heights. 
Shelby led the left center, Campbell the 
right center, Sevier and Winston the 
right wing, Cleveland and Williams the left. 
The backwoodsmen were ordered to “tie 
up overcoats, pick touch-holes, fresh 
prime, and be ready to fight.” They were 
enjoined to combat in loose order, keep be- 
hind trees, and hold their ground as long as 
possible. The men went into action “fast- 
ing and half famished,” but full of spirit. 
Not till they were within a quarter of a 
mile were they discovered by the enemy, 
who made ready to receive them. There 
is much dispute among historians as to the 
numbers on both sides, but Ferguson’s 
force almost certainly exceeded that of 
the patriots, and most of his effective 
fighting strength consisted of American- 
born loyalists whom he himself had drilled 
and trained as regulars. 

Shelby and Campbell began the attack 
on the southwest end of the mountain, 
Shelby ascending the slope from the north, 
Campbell from the south, at a little after 
three o’clock on the afternoon of October 
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7, 1780. The colonels led their men in 
person. ‘Shelby, a man of the hardiest 
make,” says Bancroft, ‘‘stiff as iron 


among the dauntless singled out for daunt- 
lessness, went right onward and upward 
like a man who had but one thing to do 
and but the one thought—to do it.’’ Near 
the top they were met by the enemy’s fire 
and fell to cover, replying with their deadly 
rifles as they crept nearer and nearer. 
Then Ferguson charged them—Campbell 
first, then Shelby, with the bayonet, and 
they fell back part way down the hill. But 
the impetuous Sevier was now up the south 
side of the mountain and struck the British 
on the flank, and as they turned to meet 
him the men of Campbell and Shelby 
mounted again to the fight, and the fero- 
cious old tiger, Cleveland, who had promised 
his men “I will show you by my example 
how to fight,” was now up the northeast 
side, and hit the new flank of the British. 
Hemmed in on all sides the loyalists fought 
bravely and desperately, but in the excite- 
ment of the many-sided assault shot wildly, 
while the accurate aim of the backwoods- 
men decimated their ranks. Ferguson and 
his second in command, De Peyster, showed 
great gallantry. With charge after charge 
they met the Americans, driving them a 
little way down the hill, only to find new 
foes in their rear. Their line was divided 
in an attempt to meet the frontiersmen 
on two sides. On the part of these back- 
woodsmen it was Indian tactics from first 
to last. ‘“‘In this succession of repulses 
and attacks, and in giving succor to the 
parts hardest pressed,” says Shelby, “much 
disorder took place in our ranks, the men 
of my column, of Campbell’s column, and 
a great part of Sevier’s, were mingled 
together in the confusion of battle.” On 
all sides of the mountain the fighting was 
fierce. Sheiby, always in the heat of com- 
bat, kept crying out, ‘Don’t shoot, boys, 
till you see the enemy.” Here and there 
were desperate hand to hand conflicts. 
Now and again personal enemies met, and 
on those rocky slopes fought out to the 
death their private feuds. It was in 
truth a battle of our first Civil War. ‘As 
the lines came close together, many of the 
Whigs recognized in the Tory ranks their 
former neighbors, friends, or relatives, and 
the men taunted and jeered one another 
with bitter hatred. In more than one 
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instance brother was slain by brother, or 
cousin by cousin. The lowland Tories felt 
an especial dread of the mountaineers, 
looking with awe and hatred on their tall, 
gaunt, raw-boned figures, their long, 
matted hair and wild faces. One wounded 
Tory, as he lay watching them, noticed 
their deadly accuracy of aim, and saw 
also that the loyalists firing from the 
summit continually overshot their foes.’’ 
Toward the close of the action the assault- 
ing patriots on Shelby’s side of the ridge 
were driven down nearly to the foot of the 
slope so savagely that there was danger of 
panic and a rout. But Shelby quickly 
rallied them, and the enemy was in turn 
now driven back up the mountainside, 
across its top and down the other slope, 
upon that part of their line contending 
with grim old Cleveland. Two horses 
were shot under the brave British com- 
mander. A white flag was now lifted by 
a Tory, but Ferguson tore it down with his 
own hand, and fought on valiantly, des- 
perately, at length hopelessly, against foes 
who from childhood had breathed danger 
and lived in an atmosphere of peril. 

None can ever dispute Ferguson’s 
bravery. In this ring of fire, amid smoke 
and dropping men, heroically wheeling to 
meet attacks on rear and flank, and blow- 
ing his shrill whistle to inspirit and direct 
his men, his courage never wavered “while 
death sleeted in upon the doomed.” At 
length, facing Sevier’s men, several rifle 
balls hit the gallant commander almost 
at the same time, one pierced his heart and 
he fell dead from his white horse. De 
Peyster rallied the panic-stricken men and 
continued the desperate fight for a time. 
But it was only to prolong the slaughter, 
and the white flag was soon raised. Some 
two hundred British foragers returned to 
camp at the moment of surrender, and so 
scattered were the American patriots that 
firing continued for a few moments yet on 
both sides. It was now that the American 
colonel, Williams, fell mortally wounded. 
Shelby called in a loud voice to the British 
to throw down their arms, and the terrible 
battle which had lasted just one and a 
quarter hours, was now over. Nolichucky 


Jack coming up to the battle-stained 
Shelby at this moment, cried out, “By 
God, Shelby, they have burned off all your 
hair!” 
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Shelby and his associates had achieved 


a unique and heroic victory. They had 
won what is perhaps the most picturesque 
and extraordinary battle of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. A veteran and able 
European officer had posted his men on 
what he deemed impregnable ground, and 
these frontiersmen had hunted him in two 
states, and annihilated him in scarcely 
more than an hour, with a fighting force 
probably inferior in numbers, and certainly 
not in excess of his. It was a victory that 
could only have been won by the back- 
woods method of fighting, and its effect 
upon the cause of liberty was immediate. 
The Tories of North Carolina were cowed 
and dared not rise. Cornwallis had dis- 
patched Tarlton to Ferguson’s aid, but 
learning of the battle he instantly recalled 
his brutal lieutenant and, thoroughly 
alarmed, beat a hasty and confused retreat 
into South Carolina, there to remain until 
lured to his destruction by the skillful 
strategy of Greene. 

King’s Mountain was in point of fact 
the turning point in the tide of disaster; 
the spirit of these mountain men a torch 
that kindled the funeral pyre of British 
military success and glory in America. 
Lossing declares that “‘no battle during the 
war was more obstinately contested than 
this. It completely crushed the spirits of 
the loyalists, and it weakened beyond re- 
covery the royal power in Carolina.” “ Day 
is at hand,” exclaimed an old patriot, when 
he learned of the victory. 

Bancroft says it changed the aspect of 
the war, while Jefferson eloquently de- 
clared the victory ‘‘the joyful enunciation 
in the turn of the tide of success that ter- 
minated the revolutionary war with the seal 
of our independence.” Yet Isaac Shelby, 
out of whose conception the triumph re- 
sulted, whose iron resolution made it 
possible, is scarcely more than a name to 
the youth of our land. 

The battle of King’s Mountain was 
Shelby’s greatest service in the war for 
independence, but by no means his last. 
Sevier to the south, Robertson to the west, 
Clark to the north and west, were holding 
the Indians in check, and Shelby’s intrepid 
soul was filled with desire to march east 
once more. A few months later General 
Greene summoned him, and leading a troop 
of his backwoodsmen over the mountains, 
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he joined Marion. He led a stirring life 
during a brief service under that romantic 
general. He was in several skirmishes, 
but no desperate fights. He won a second 
bloodless victory at this time when de- 
tached with Colonel Mahan to attempt the 
capture of the British post at Fair Lawn. 
Arriving at the stronghold before day- 
light, Mahan demanded its surrender and 
was defiantly answered. Preparations for 
assault being made, Shelby, doubtless re- 
membering a former experience, and real- 
izing how courage ebbs as danger nears, 
proposed another summons to be made by 
himself. Mahan assented, and Shelby met 
the British commandant. The bitter and 
sanguinary feeling of the time, caused by 
mutual outrages of patriots and loyalists, 
is illustrated by the parley. Shelby told 
the British officer that as the storming of 
the fort must be accompanied by loss of 
life to his men, he could promise no quarter 
to the garrison at the hands of his fierce 
Indian fighters, if forced to assault. He 
said he regretted it, but could not control 
his men in the hour of such a victory. 
The British commander’s valor now oozed 
away. He inquired if Shelby had artillery. 
Shelby is reported to have answered with 
prompt evasion, and in sulphurous terms, 
“We have guns enough to blow your post 
to toothpicks and every man of you to 
hell.” The frightened officer wavered and 
at length surrendered his post, and his 
action led to the fall of an adjacent one— 
the Americans capturing one hundred and 
fifty prisoners and three hundred stand of 
arms with much ammunition. 

Shelby’s services as a soldier of the revo- 
lution were now over. Cornwallis sur- 
rendered October 19, 1781, and Shelby 
obtained leave of absence from the army 
in November and took his seat in the North 
Carolina legislature. He was now to enter 
upon a career of statesmanship of the 
highest importance to the whole West, 
but a sketch of his civil services is not 
within the scope of our brief study. In 
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1783 he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners to make treaties with the In- 
dians, and later having become a resident 
of “the Virginia back country’”’ he was 
instrumental in securing its separation 
from the old Dominion. 

In May, 1792, he became the chief exec- 
utive of the new state of Kentucky. As 
Governor Shelby and General Shelby he 
entered the war of 1812 with his usual 
ardent spirit and glowing patriotism, and 
commanded four thousand Kentuckians 
under Harrison. He was at the battle of 
the Thames, where he so distinguished 
himself for bravery that Congress voted 
him a gold medal. As chief executive he 
served from 1792 to 1796, and then re- 
fused re-election. But when the second 
English war broke out, and the West 
was threatened, the people of his state 
instinctively turned to him, and he again 
served as governor from 1812 to 1816. His 
ability, honesty, and energy made him one 
of the most popular men in that great and 
growing West, whose fortunes he did so 
much to further. In 1818 President Mon- 
roe appointed him Secretary of War, but 
he declined the high office on the score of 
age. Hedied July 18, 1826, of apoplexy, 
passing peacefully away in his seventy- 
sixth year. 

Kentucky has not always been kind 
to her early pioneer heroes—perhaps just 
because there were so many of them. 
Clarke died in bitterness and poverty; 
Boone, self-exiled and poor; Kenton on a 
starving pension in another state. But on 
Shelby honors and fame were happily 
bestowed. In a letter wherein he showed 
himself a master of expression, written 
when “he felt he was almost as nearly 
connected with the dead as with the liv- 
ing,” and “standing beside his grave and 
between two worlds,” he declared that his 
country ‘“‘had appreciated his services per- 
haps too highly, and with a bountiful and 
generous hand heaped upon him rewards 
and honors beyond his poor deserving.’ 























The lone fisherman enthusiast. 








LIFE WORTH LIVING 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. B. PHELAN 


MOMENT before there had been 
A absolute stillness—suddenly came 
the morning greeting of the birds, 
the chattering of squirrels, and far off the 
crashing of some larger animal through the 
underbrush. An instant later the first rays 
of the sun touched the topmost branches 
of the trees. When nature wakes there 
is no dallying about it; no stretching and 
yawning. Every sense is at once healthily 
alert. But on the lake the mist was rising 
slowly, reluctantly, as a tired traveler rises 
from his bed. 
A quick plunge, a rush back to the camp, 
clothes thrown on, and possibly the rapid 


application of a brush, and the camp toilet 
is completed for the day; then one is ready 
for beans and bacon and cakes, hot from 
the hands of the guide. And what a guide! 
When the man first arose from his bed is 
a mystery; how his fires so quickly leap 
into practicable existence remains hidden. 
He is one of those willing, silent, com- 
panionable creations whose avocation is 
the practice of omniscience; whose voca- 
tion is hard work. 

We are accustomed to laud the artisan 
whose skilled fingers work a miracle; or 
the scholar whose quick memory compre- 
hends an incredible space of time. Yet 
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it is a common phenomenon for a mind 
bent forever in one direction to simulate 
perfection therein. But what of the Per- 
fect Guide ?—and there are not a few of 
him about. He is eyes and nose and 
hands for as many others as vou will; he 
is a skilled cook, washerwoman, seam- 
stress, navigator, and physician, and what- 
ever else is needed. The majority of guides 
are less than this, but any good one is 
superhuman, smiling down on our boasted 
civilization which wanders helpless in the 
midst of a primitive world. 

No, good reader, | will not forward his 
name and address. 

After breakfast and the chores done, 
there comes a slight dispute as to “what 
next,” which sounds noisy and out of 
place in the quiet around us; generally 
it ends in two going off with a guide, 
and the rest taking to canoes or even 
more primitive craft, if fish be the object. 
One must be independent to enjoy the 
vast freedom of the woods, mighty and 
protecting yet unfettering, gathering myr- 
iads of living things in safety within their 
shelter. It is a wonderful experience— 
and familiarity cannot lessen the wonder 
of it—to choose some unfrequented trail 
that the forest has half reclaimed and 
follow it for a time; then suddenly to 
stop and listen. The underbrush, the 
trees, the broken thread of path, which 
had seemed only to echo our footsteps 
and frame a human form, now in our 
silence give forth all the voices of the 
woods—-elusive, intermittent, but alive 
life everywhere, whispering warnings of 
an interloper who may have come for evil 
or for good; and one feels, without seeing, 
myriad eyes upon him. 

Have you ever been afraid in the woods? 
Not that mysterious awe of the first twi- 
lights that all know who have camped, 
when the silence is absolute, when shadows 
have swallowed up the distance and the 
light has almost faded from the sky, when 
one feels dimly the vast, latent power of 
nature around him, with which some time 
or other he must struggle and conquer or 
be crushed. This fear of the forest was 
different. I was alone and lost. | had 
taken a false trail at some unblazed turn, 
and of a sudden realized the truth. For 








along moment I could think of nothing, see 
nothing, hear nothing, only be conscious of 
the fact of my utter helplessness; I felt 
the heart-deadening panic of the trapped 
animal, wanting to run against my bar- 
riers on every side. Only a moment, I say, 
and then my reason was alert to solve the 
problem of return; but the mental expe- 
rience left a vivid impression, and | can 
understand the despair of the really lost, 
wandering endlessly in aimless circles. 

The life worth living to my mind does 
not include hunting; in the first place | 
am too indolent, and in the second place | 
dread the sound of a gun in the woods. It 
is so insolent, so blatant. Yet | am grate- 
ful for the variety given to our otherwise 
monotonous camp fare by those who bring 
in fresh meat. My objections, you see, 
have not even the moral ground of Hindu 
philosophy. To me life in the woods 
means laziness. | think of that old-time 
opponent of Hercules who, every time he 
was thrown to the ground, rose up stronger. 
Nature’s unhewn places are left to us for 
our body’s and soul’s regeneration. Civi- 
lization’s wear and tear puts us at least 
annually in need of the services of the great 
Renovator, if we did but. know it. Lazi- 
ness, | call it, but a glorified laziness. 

“You must,” says Stevenson, “‘be open 
to all impressions and let your thoughts 
take color from what you see. You should 
be as a pipe for any wind to play upon.” 


“For who would gravely set his face 
To go to this or t’other place ? 
There’s nothing under Heav’n so blue 
That’s fairly worth the traveling to. 


“On every hand the roads begin, 
And people walk with zeal therein; 
But wheresoe’er the highways tend, 
Be sure there’s nothing at the end. 

“Then follow you, wherever hie 
The traveling mountains of the sky. 
Or let the streams in civil mode 
Direct your choice upon a road ; 

“For one and all, or high or low, 
Will lead you where you wish to go: 
And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away!” 


And the woodland nights! Nowhere 
else does such sleep come to a man, thor- 
ough, life-restoring, leaving him with no 
sand in his eyes, fit for a new full day. 
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And when no other diversion 0 





When 


the camp is a permanent one cooking becomes a luxury. 





Canoeing is far from laziness, for there is always the ‘‘ carry’’—and 
it is a short trip indeed which does not demand one. 
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THE WAY OF A MAN 





BY EMERSON HOUGH 


DRAWING BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


CHAPTER XXII 


IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH 





JO the delirious or the 
— man, time has 
no measuring. | do not 
know how we spent the 
night. Some time it be- 
came morning, if morn- 

sus ing might be called this 
gray and cheerless lifting of the gloom, re- 
vealing to us the sodden landscape, over- 
cast with still drizzling skies which blotted 
out each ray of sunlight. 

We sat draggled and weary at the 
shoulder of the little ravine, haggard and 
worn by the long strain. Her skin gar- 
ments, wet through, clung tight to her 
figure, dankly, uncomfortably. Now and 
again | could see a tremor running through 
her body from the chill. 

She turned to me after a time and smiled 
wanly. ‘I am hungry,” she said. 

“We shall make a fire then,” | replied. 
“But we must wait until my coatisdry. The 
lining is wet and we have notinder. The 
bark is wet on the little trees; each spear of 
grass is wet. - I fear we must wait a while.” 

Then | bethought me of an old expedient 
my father had once shown me. At the 
bandolier across my shoulder swung my 
bullet pouch and powder flask, in the 
former also some bits of tow along with the 
cleaning worm. I made a loose wad of 
tow, kept thus dry in the shelter of the 
pouch, and pushed this down the rifle 
barrel. Then I rubbed a little more powder 
into another loose wad of tow, and fired 
the rifle into this. As luck would have it, 
some sparks still smouldered in the flax, 
and thus I was able once more to nurse up 
a tiny flame. I never knew before how 
comforting a fire might be. 


So now again we ate, and once more, as 
the hours advanced, we felt strength 
coming to us a little more. Yet in spite 
of the food, I was obliged to admit a 
strange aching in my head, and a hot fever 
coming in my bones. 

“See the poor horse,’’ she said, and 
pointed to our single steed, humped up in 
the wind, one hip high, his head low, all 
dejection. 

“He must eat,” said I, and so started 
to loosen his hobbles. Thus engaged, | 
thought to push on toward the top of the 
next ridge to see what might be beyond. 
What I saw there half caused my heart to 
stop. I dropped quickly to the ground. 

There, on a flat valley nearly a mile 
away in its slow descent, stood the peaked 
tops of more than a score of Indian te- 
pees. Horses. were scattered all about. 
From the tops of the lodges little dribbles 
of smoke arose. The wet of the morning 
kept most of the occupants within, but 
here and there a robed figure stalked 
among the horses. It was, no doubt, an 
encampment of the murderous Sioux. 

As | dropped to the ground, | gazed 
through the fringe of grasses at the top of 
the ridge, feeling that now indeed our cup 
of danger was well-nigh full. 1 turned as 
I heard a voice at my shoulder. “What 
is it?’’ she asked me, and then the next 
moment, gazing as | did over the ridge, 
she saw. I felt her cower close to me in 
her terror. ‘“My God!” she whispered, 
“what shall we do? They will find us 
they will kill us!” 

“Wait now,” said 1. “Hurry down and 
put out the fire. They have not yet seen 
us. They may go away in quite ihe other 
direction. Do not be alarmed.” 

All at once the men among the horses 
stopped, looked and began to hurry about, 
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began to lead up their horses, to gesticulate. 
At first | thought we were discovered. 
Then, far off upon the other side, I saw a 
blanket waving. 

“It is the buffalo signal,’ ! cried. 
“They are going to hunt, and in the oppo- 
site direction from us. That is good. 
We are safe.” 

We crept back from the top of the ridge, 
and | asked her to bring me the saddle 
blanket while I caught the horse. The 
blanket | bound fast around the horse’s 
head. “Why do you blind the poor fel- 
lowr”’ she asked. “He cannot eat, he 
will starve. Besides, we ought to be getting 
away from here as fast as we can.” 

“T tie up his head so that he cannot see, 
and so fall to neighing to the other horses,” 
| explained to her. “‘As to getting away, 
our trail would show plainly on this wet 
ground. All the trail we left yesterday 
has been wiped out, so that here is our 
very safest place, if they don’t happen to 
run across the head of this little draw. 
Besides, we can still eat, and besides 
again Perhaps | staggered a little 
as I stood. 

“You are weak!” she reproached. “You 
are ill. Whatis wrong? Isitafever? Is 
it your wound again?”’ 

“Fever,” | answered thickly. ‘‘ My head 
is bad. I do not see distinctly. If you 
please, I think | will lie down.” 

I staggered plainly now as | walked, and 
my wits grew muddied strangely. | felt 
her arm under mine. She led me to our 
little fireside, knelt on the wet ground be- 
side me as I sat, my head hanging dully. 
| remember that her hands were clasped. 
I recall the agony on her face. 

| remember but little after that, and 
recall only that my head throbbed very 
heavily—that I wanted to lie down and 
rest. And so some time during that morn- 
ing I suppose | did lie down, and once 
more I laid hold upon the hand of Mystery. 

I do not wish to speak of what followed 
then—not for one day, but many. For 
me, a merciful ignorance came. But what 
my companion, now my guardian, must 
have suffered hour after hour, night after 
night, day after day, alone, without 
shelter, almost without food, in such 
agony of terror as might have been natural 
even had her solitary protector been 
possessed of all his faculties—I say | cannot 


dwell upon that, because it makes the cold 
sweat stand on my face even now to think 
of it. So | will say only that one time | 
awoke. She told me later that she did 
not know whether it was two or three days 
we had been there thus. She told me that 
now and then she left me and crept to the 
top of the ridge to watch the Indian camp. 
She saw them come in from the chase, 
their horses loaded with meat. Then, as 
the sun came out, they went to drying 
meat, and the squaws began to scrape 
hides. As they had abundance, they did 
not hunt more than that one day, and no 
one rode in our direction. Our horse she 
kept concealed and blindfolded until dark, 
when she allowed him to feed. This morn- 
ing she had removed the blanket, because 
now, as she told me with exultation, the 
Indians had broken camp, mounted and 
ridden away, all of them, far off toward 
the west. She had cut and dried the re- 
mainder of our own antelope meat, and so 
a little food had been saved. Brave, re- 
sourceful, calm, she had done all | could 
have done, all any savage woman could 
have done for her share. 

I looked at her now, dully. Her belt 
was drawn tighter about a thinner waist. 
Her face was much thinner and browner, 
her eyes more sunken. The white strip of 
her lower neck was now brick red. | 
dared not ask her how she had gotten 
through the nights, because she had gfven 
me the blanket. As I realized this | put 
my hands over my face and groaned aloud. 
Then | felt her hand on my head. 

“How did you eat?”’ | asked her. “You 
have no fire.” 

“Once I had a fire,” she said. , “I made 
it with flint and steel as ! saw you do. 
See!” She pointed to a ring of ashes, 
where there were bits of twigs and other 
fuel. 

“Now you must eat,” she said. “ You 
are like a shadow. See, | have made you 
broth.” 

“Broth?” said 1. “How?” 

“In your hat,” she said. “My father 
told me how the Indians boiled water with 
hot stones. I tried it in my own hat first, 
but it is gone. A hot stone burned it 
through.”” Then I noticed that she was 
bareheaded. | lay still for a time, think- 
ing as best I could, on the wit and pluck 
of this girl of the cities, who in this new 
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and hard situation saved her life and my 
own. At last I looked up to her. 

“ After all, | may get well,” I said. “Go 
now to the thicket at the head of the 
ravine, and see if there is any little cotton- 
wood tree. Auberry told me that the 
inner bark is bitter. It may act like 
quinine.” 

So presently she came back with my 
knife, and with her hands full of soft green 
bark which she had found. ‘It is bitter,”’ 
said she, “but if I boil it, it will spoil your 
broth.” I drank of the crude preparation 
as best | might, and ate feebly as | might 
at some of the more tender meat thus 
softened. And then we boiled the bitter 
bark, and | drank that water, the only 
medicine we might have. 

“Now,” she said to me, “I must 
leave you for a time. “I am_ going 
over to the Indian camp to see what | 
can find.” 

She put my head in the saddle for a 
pillow, and gave me the remnant of her 
hat for a shade. I saw her go away, clad 
like an Indian woman, her long braids 
down her back, her head bare, her face 
brown, her moccasined feet slipping 
softly over the grasses. My eyes fol- 
lowed her long as she remained visible, 
and it seemed to me hours before she 
returned. But she came back laughing 
and joyful. 

“See!” she exclaimed. ‘Many things! 
| have found a knife, and I have found a 
broken kettle, and here is an awl made 
from a bone, and here is something which 
I think their women use in scraping hides.”’ 
She showed me all these things, last the 
edged hone, scraping-hoe of the squaws, 
used for dressing hides, as she had 
thought. 

‘““Now I am a squaw,”’ she said, smiling 
oddly. She stood thoughtfully looking at 
these things for a time. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, 
“we are savages now.” 

“But you do not despair?” said 1. She 
shook her head. A faint tinge came to 
her cheeks. “It is strange,’ said she, 
“but I only feel as if the world had come 
to an end.” She sat silent for a time, a 
faint pink, as I said, just showing on her 
cheeks. 

“John Cowles of Virginia,’ she said 
simply, “now tell me how shall | best 
mend this broken kettle.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS, I THEE 
ENDOW 


Poor indeed in worldly goods must be 
those to whom the discarded refuse of an 
abandoned Indian camp seems wealth. 
Yet such was the case with us, two repre- 
sentatives of the higher civilization, thus 
removed from that civilization by no more 
than a few hours’ span. As soon as | was 
able to stand, we removed our little en- 
campment to the ground lately occupied 
by the Indian village. 

I know not what thoughts came to her 
mind as we sat that morning looking out 
on the pictures of the mirage which the 
sun was painting on the desert landscape. 
But finally, as fate would have it, there 
appeared among these weird images one 
colossal tragic shape which moved, ad- 
vanced, changed definitely. Now it stood 
in giant stature, and now dwindled, but 
always it came nearer. At last, it dark- 
ened and defined and so disappeared be- 
yond a blue ridge not half a mile away 
from us. We saw that it was a solitary 
buffalo bull, no doubt coming down to 
water at the little coulee just beyond us. 

I turned to look at her, and saw her eyes 
growing fierce. She reached back for my 
rifle and | arose. ‘Come,’ | said. 

Now | could stand, indeed could walk 
a short way, but the weight of this great 
rifle, sixteen pounds or more, which | had 
never felt before, now seemed to crush me 
down. I saw that | was starved, that the 
sap was gone from my muscles. 1 could 
stagger but a few yards before I was 
obliged to stop and put down the rifle. 
She came and put her arm about me 
firmly, her face frowning and eager. But 
a tall man can ill be aided by a woman of 
her stature. 

“Can you go?” she said. 

“No,” said I, “I cannot, but | must and 
I shall.” | put away her arm from me, 
but in turn she caught up the rifle. Even 
for this | was still too proud. “No,” said 
I, “I have always carried my own weap- 
ons.” 

“Come, then,” she said, and so caught 
the muzzle of the heavy barrel and walked 
on, leaving me the stock to support for my 
share of ‘the weight. Thus she preceded 
me, and we carried the great rifle between 
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us; so stumbling on, until at length the 
sun grew too warm for me, and | fairly 
dropped with fatigue. Patiently she 
waited for me till I could rise, and so we 
two, partners, mates, primitive, the first, 
went on our chase. 

1 knew that the bull would in all likeli- 
hood stop near the rivulet, for his progress 
seemed to indicate that he was very old 
or else wounded. Finally | could see his 
huge black hump standing less than a 
quarter of a mile away. | motioned to her 
and she crept to my side, like some desert 
creature. We were hunting animals now, 
the two sexes of Man, nothing more. 

“Go,” said I, motioning toward the 
rifle. ‘‘] am too weak. I might miss. | 
can get no farther.” 

She caught up the barrel at its balancing 
point, looked to the lock as a man might 
have done, and leaned forward, eager as 
any man for the chase. There was no fear 
in her eye. 

“Where shall I shoot it?” 
to me. 

“At the life, at the bare spot where the 
shoulder rubs, very low down,” | said to 
her. “And when you shoot, drop and lie 
still. He will soon lie down.” 

Lithe, brown, sinuous, she crept rapidly 
away, and presently was hid where the 
grass grew taller in the flat beyond. The 
bull moved forward a little and I lost sight 
of both for what seemed to me an uncon- 
scionable time. She told me later that she 
ctept close to the water and waited there 

. for the bull to come, but that he stood back 
and stared ahead stupidly and would not 
move. She trembled when at last he ap- 
proached, so savage was his look—indeed, 
even a man might be smitten with terror 
at the fierce aspect of one of these animals. 

But at last | heard the bitter crack of 
the great rifle, and raising my head, | saw 
her spring up and then drop down again. 
Then, staggering a short way up the op- 
posite slope, | saw the slow bulk of the 
great black bull. He turned and looked 
back, his head low, his eyes straight ahead. 
Then slowly he kneeled down, and so died, 
with his fore feet doubled under him. 

The girl, abandoning the rifle, came 
running back to me, full of savage joy at 
her success. She put her arm under my 
shoulder and told me to come. Slowly | 
went with her to our prey. 
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All the next day we worked as we 
could at drying the meat, and taking the 


things we needed from the carcass. We 
were not yet skilled in tanning as the 
Indian women are, but we saw that now 
we would have a house and a bed apiece, 
and food, food. We broiled the ribs at 
our fire, boiled the broken leg bones in 
our little kettle. We made fillets of hide 
to shade our eyes, she thus binding back 
the long braids of her hair. We rested 
and were comforted. Each hour now, it 
seemed to me, she rounded and became 
more beautiful, young, strong — there, in 
the beginning of the world. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TILL DEATH DO PART 

Hitherto, while | was weak, exhausted 
and unable to reason beyond vague anxiety 
and dread, she had cared for me simply, 
as though she were a young boy and | an 
older man. The little details of labor in 
our daily life she had assumed, because she 
was still the stronger. Without plot or 
plan, and simply through the stern com- 
mand of necessity, our interests had been 
identical, our plans covered us both as one. 
At night, for the sake of warmth, we had 
slept closely, side by side, both too weary 
and worn out to reason regarding that or 
any other thing. Once, in the night, | 
know, I felt her arm across my face, on my 
shoulder her hand—she still sleeping, and 
millions of miles among the stars. 1 would 
not have waked her. 

But now, behold the strange story of 
man’s advance in what he calls cjvilization! 
Behold what property means in what we 
call laws and customs. We were rich now. 
We had two pieces of robe instead of one. 
We might be two creatures now, a man 
and a woman, a wall between, instead of 
two suffering, perishing animals, with but 
one common need, that of self-preserva- 
tion. There were two houses now, two 
beds; because this might be and still allow 
us to survive. Our table was common, 
and that was all. 

I grew stronger rapidly. In spite of my 
wish, my eyes rested upon her, and thus | 
noticed that she had changed. My little 
boy was no longer a little boy, but some 
strange creature, | knew not what—like 
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to nothing I had ever seen or known; like 
no woman of the towns, and no savage of 
the plains, but different, inscrutable. She 
was sweet, yes, but very sad. Often | saw 
tears in her eyes. 

I say that | was growing stronger. At 
night, in front of her poor shelter, | sat 
and thought, and looked out at the stars. 
The stars said to me that life and desire 
were one, that the world must go on, that 
all the future of the world rested with us 
two. 

But sometimes, worn out by watching, 
], too, must lie down. Once again, in her 
sleep, I felt her arm rest upon my neck. 
She had crept to me in fear, and so fallen 
asleep also. Now God give me what he 
listeth, but let not this thing come to me 
again. 

For now, day by day, night by night, 
against all my will and wish, against all my 
mind and resolution, | knew that | was 
loving her with all my heart and all my 
soul, forsaking all others, and until death 
should us part. | knew that neither here 
nor elsewhere in the world was anything 
which could make me whole of this—no 
principles of any duty or of honor. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE TREE IN THE GARDEN 


I can promise, who have been in place 
to know, that in one month’s time civili- 
zation shall utterly fade away from the 
human heart, that a new state of life shall 
within that space enforce itself, so close 
lies the savage in us always to the skin. 
This vast scheme of organized selfishness 
which is called civilization; shall within 
three weeks be forgot and found useless; 
shall be rescinded as a contract between 
remaining units of society. This vast 
fabric of waste and ruin known as wealth 
shall be swept away at a breath within 
one month. Ah, and then shall endure 
only the great things of life. Above those 
stand two things, a woman and a man. 
Without these, society is not, life is not— 
these two, a woman and a man. 

Once she came and sat by me, as | was 
looking out over the Plains at the shim- 
mering pictures. “What do you see?” 
she asked. 

“T see there,” I said, and pointed it out 
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to her, “only a garden, a vast, sweet 





garden. And there arises a tree 
tree.” 

“Ah,” she said, “you are full of visions.” 
And so swiftly left me. 

But now we made ready to depart, 
whither | recked not, for this now was my 
world. She, looking out over the Plains, 
saw with the eye of yesterday. Upon 
woman the imprint of heredity is set more 
deeply than with man. The horrible 
commands of society are wrought upon her 
soul, and she accepts as right, and to the 
last, through many extremities, retains as 
right, that which the artificial ages have 
told her is right. New worlds and new 
philosophies were not for Ellen. It was 
she who first said we must make ready to 
resume our journey to the westward. We 
agreed to push on west that day. 

As we were after breakfast putting 
together our small belongings, | looked up 
and saw what | took to be a wolf, stalking 
along in the grass near the edge of our en- 
campment. Advancing closer toward it, 
as something about its motions attracted 
me, | saw it was a dog. It would not allow 
me near, but as Ellen approached, it lay 
down in the grass, and she got close to it. 

“It is sick,” she said, ‘“‘or hurt,” and 
she tossed it a bone. 

“Quick,” I called out to her, “get it! 
Tame it. It is worth more than riches to 
us, that dog!” 

So she, coaxing it, at last got her hands 
upon its head, though it would not wag its 
tail or make any sign of friendship. It 
was a wolfish mongrel Indian dog; one side 
of its head was cut or crushed, and it 
seemed that possibly some squaw had 
struck it, perhaps with intent to put it 
into the kettle, but with aim so bad that 
it had escaped. 

“| think,” said Ellen, “that I shall call 
you Peter, doggie. You are very, very 
homely, Peter.’”” And | was glad to see 
that Peter followed her closely. 

To savage man, a dog is of nearly as 
much use as a horse. Now we had a 
horse and a dog, and food, and weapons, 
and shelter. It was time we should de- 
part. But whither? 

“It seems to me,” said I, “that our 
safest plan is to keep away from the Platte, 
where the Indians are more apt to be now. 
If we keep west until we reach the moun- 
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tains, we certainly will be above Laramie, 
and then if we follow south along the 
mountains, we must strike the Platte 
again, and so find Laramie, if we do not 
meet any one before that time.” 

“ My father will have out the whole army 
looking for us,” said Ellen. ‘“We may be 
found any day.” 

But for many and many a day we were 
not found. We traveled westward day 
after day, she upon the horse, | walking 
with the dog. We -had a rude travois, 
which we forced our horse to draw, and 
our little belongings we carried in a leathern 
bag, slung between two lodge poles. The 
dog we did not yet load, although the 
rubbed hair on his shoulders showed that 
he was used to harness. 

At times on these high rolling plains we 
saw the buffalo, and when our dried meat 
ran low | paused for food, not daring to 
risk waste of our scanty ammunition at 
such hard game as antelope. Once | lay 
at a path near a water hole in the pocket 
of a half dried stream, and killed two 
buffalo cows. Here was abundant work 
for more than two days, cutting, drying, 
scraping, feasting. Life began to run 
keen in our veins, in spite of all. | heard 
her sing that day. 

Now our worldly goods were increasing, 
so I cut down two lodge poles and made a 
little travois for the dog. We had hides 
enough now for a small tent, needing only 
sufficient poles. 

“Soon,” said she to me, 
Laramie.” 

“Pray God,” said I to myself, “we never 
may see Laramie.’’ None the less, we 
came one day to a spot whence we saw 
something purple like a steady cloud, far 
off in the northwest. This we studied, and 
so at length saw that it was the mountains. 
At last our journeying must change, per- 
haps terminate ere long. Two or three 
days would bring us within touch of this 
distant range, which, as | now suppose, 
must have been a spur of what then were 
called the Black Hills, a name applied to 
several ranges far to the west and south 
of the mountains now so named. 

But now came a thing hard for us to 
bear. Our horse, hobbied as usual, for the 
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night, and moreover, picketed on a long 
rope that | had made from buffalo hides, 
managed to break his hobbles and in some * 
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way to pull loose the picket pin. When 
we saw that he was gone we looked at each 
other blankly. 

“What shall we do?’ she asked me in 
horror. For the first time I saw her sit 
down in despair. 

I trailed the .missing horse for many 
miles, but couid only tell he was going 
steadily, lined out for some distant point. 
I dared not pursue him further, and an 
hour after noon | returned and sullenly 
threw myself on the ground beside her at 
our little bivouac. I could not bear to 
think of her being reduced to foot travel 
over all these cruel miles. Yet indeed it 
must now come to that. 

“We have the dog,” said I at length. 
“We can carry a robe and a little meat, 
and walk slowly. I can carry a hundred 
pound pack if need be, and the dog can 
take twenty-five 

“| can carry something,”’ she said, rising 
with her old courage. Smiling, I made 
her a pack of ten pounds, but soon seeing 
that it was too heavy, | took it from her 
and threw it on my own. 

“At least | shall carry the belt,” she 
said. And so she took my belt, with its 
flask and bullet pouch, the latter now all 
too scantily filled. 

Thus, sore at heart, and somewhat 
weary, she with feet bruised through her 
moccasins, we struggled on through that 
afternoon, and sank down beside a little 
water hole. And that night, when | 
reached to her for my belt, that we might 
again make our fire, she went pale and 
cried aloud. “I have lost it. Now in- 
deed we must die,” she sobbed. I could 
hardly comfort her by telling her that on 
the morrow | would certainly find it. I 
knew that in case | did not our plight 
indeed was serious. 

She wept that night, wept like a child, 
starting and moaning often in her sleep. 
I, being now a savage, prayed to the Great 
Spirit, the Mystery, that my blood might 
not be as water, that my heart might be 
strong—the old savage prayers of primi- 
tive man, brought face to face with pitiless 
nature. 

When morning came | told her | must 
go back on the trail. ‘See now what this 
dog has done for us,” I said. “The 
scratches on the ground of his little travois 
poles will make a trail easy to be followed. 




















I must take him with me, and run back 
the trail. For you, stay here by the water, 
and no matter what your fears, do not 
move from here in any case, even if | 
should not be back by night, or for two 
nights.” 

“But whai if you should not come back!” 
she said, quavering, her terror showing in 
her eyes. 

“But | will come back,” | replied. “I 
will never leave you. I would rise from 
my grave to come back to you. But the 
time has not yet come to lie down and die. 
Be strong, and we shall yet be safe.” So 
| was obliged to turn and leave her, sitting 
alone there, the gray sweep of the merci- 
less Plains all about her. Then, indeed, | 
prayed. 

But it was as I said. This dog was our 
savior. Without his nose | could not have 
traced out the little travois trail; but he, 
seeing what was needed, and finding me 
nosing along and doubling back, and seek- 
ing on the hard ground, seemed to know 
what was required, or perhaps himself 
thought to go back to some old camp for 
food. So presently he trotted along, his 
ears up, his nose straight ahead; and I, a 
savage, depended upon a creature still a 
little lower in the order of life, and that 
creature at last proved a faithful servant. 
We went on at a swinging walk, or trot, or 
lope, as the ground said,’ and ate up the 
distance at twice the speed we had used the 
day before. Two weeks of good food had 
made me strong. In a couple of hours | 
was close to where she had taken the belt, 
and so at last, | saw the dog drop his nose 
and sniff at some object on the ground. 
There were the missing riches, priceless 
beyond gold—the little leaden balls, the 
powder, dry in its horn, the little rolls of 
tow, the knife swung at the girdle. | 
knelt down there on the sand, I, John 
Cowles, once civilized, now heathen, and 
| raised my frayed and ragged hands 
toward the Mystery and begged that | 
might be aquit of the great crime of thank- 
lessness. Then, laughing at the dog, and 
loping on tireless as when | was a boy, | 
ran as though sickness and weakness had 
never been mine, and presently came back 
to the place where | had left her. 

She saw me coming, ran out to meet me, 
holding out her arms. I say, she came, 


holding out her arms to me. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THEY TWAIN 


“Sit down: here by my side,” I com- 
manded her. “I must talk to you. | 
will—I will!” 

“Do not,” she implored of me, seeing 
what was in my mind. “Ah, what shail 
I do? You are not fair.” 

But I took her hands in mine. “I can 
endure it no longer,” I said. ‘I will not 
endure it.” 

She looked at me with her eyes wide— 
looked me full in the face with such a 
gaze as I have never seen on any woman's 
face. 

“T love you,” I said to her. “I have 
never loved any one else. I can never 
love any one again but you.” 

Yes, | say that I, John Cowles, late gen- 
tleman of Virginia, well born, taught to 
keep sacred his word of honor, had at that 
moment utterly forgotten all earlier life, 
all of the world except this, then and there. 
“T love you,” | said over and over again 
to her. 

She pushed away my arm. “They are 
all the same,” she said, as though to her- 
self. 

“Yes, all the same,” I said. ‘There is 
no man would not love you here, or any- 
where. I think I have loved you from the 
first.” 

“To how many have you said that?” 
she asked me, frowning. 

“To some,” | said to her honestly. 
“But it was never this way before.” 

She curled her lip, scorning the truth 
which she had asked, “And if any other 
woman were here it would be the same. 
It is because | am here, because we are 
alone, because | am a woman—ah! it is 
neither wise nor brave of you.” 

“No, that is not true. I love you be- 
cause you are Ellen. If I could choose 
from all the world, it would be the same.” 

She listened with eyes far away, think- 
ing, thinking. “It is the old story,” she 
sighed. 

“Yes, it is the old story. It is the same 
one, the old one. There is no other story.” 

“John Cowles, | cannot be loved so— 
I will not be. 1 will not submit that what 
| have sometimes dreamed shall find itself 
so narrow as this—when I—when all 
girls—dream it so big and beautiful. John 
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Cowles, a woman must be loved for herself, 
not for her sex.” 

“1 loved you the first time | saw you— 
the first time, there at the dance. for your- 
self.” . 

“And forgot, and cared for another girl 
the next day.” 

“That other girl was you.” 

“And again you forgot me.” 

“And again what made me forget you, 
was you yourself. Each time you were 
that other girl, that other woman. Each 
time I have seen you you have been dif- 
ferent, and each time | have loved you 
over again. Each day I see you now you 
are different, Ellen, and each day | love 
you more. How many times shall I solve 
this same problem and come to the same 
answer. | tell you, the thing is ended 
and done for me. | love you. | always 
shall, now, always.” 

“Tt is easy to think so here, with only 
the hills and skies to see and hear us,” 
she spoke slowly, frankly. 

“No, it would be the same anywhere,” 
I said. “It is not because of that.” 

“Tt is not because I am in your power?”’ 
she said. She turned and faced me, her 
hands on my shoulders, looking me full in 
the eye. I thought the act a brave one. 

“Because | am in your power, John 
Cowles?’’ she asked. ‘‘Because by acci- 
dent you have learned that | am a woman 
fit to love, not ill to look at? Because a 
cruel accident has put me where my name 
is jeopardized forever—in a situation out 
of which | can never, never come clean 
again—is that why? Do you figure that | 
am a woman because you are a man? Is 
that why? Is it because you know | am 
human, and young, and fit for love? Yes, 
1 know that. Ah, I know that as well as 
you. But I am in your hands—I am in 
your power. That is why I say, John 
Cowles, that you must try to think, that 
you must do nothing which shall make me 
hate you, or make you hate yourself.’ 

“| thought you missed me when I| was 
gone,” | murmured dully. ‘“When I saw 
you again, it was like heaven.” 

“| did miss you,” she said. 
seemed ended for me. | needed you, | 
wanted you——”’ | turned toward her 
swiftly. “Wanted me?”’ 

“I was glad to see you come back. 
While you were gone | thought of you. 
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Yes, you have been brave and you have 
been kind, and you have been strong. 
Now I am only asking you to be brave, and 
kind, and strong.” 

“But do you love me, will you love me, 
—can you 

“Ah, but suppose you only ask that 
because we are here? Very well. Because 
we are here,’’ she said, “I will not answer. 
What is right, John Cowles, that we 
should do?”’ 

My hands fell to the ground beside me. 
The heat vanished from my blood. | 
could not smile without my mouth going 
crooked, | fear. But at last I smiled as 
best I could, and | said to her, “Ellen! 
Ellen!”’ That was all | could find to say. 





CHAPTER XXVII 


THE BETROTHAL, 

Summer was now upon us. The heat at 
midday was intense, although the nights, 
as usual, were cold. Deprived of all pack 
animals except our dog, we were perforce 
reduced to the lightest of gear, and dis- 
comfort was our continual lot. Food, 
however, we could still secure, abundant 
meat and sometimes the roots of plants 
which | dug up and tested, though | scarce 
knew what they were. 

At times we lost the buffalo for days, 
more especially as we approached the foot- 
hills of the mountains, and although ante- 
lope became more numerous there, they 
were far more difficult to kill, and apt to 
cost us more of our precious ammunition. | 
planned to myself the making of a bow and 
arrows for use on small game, which we 
could not afford to purchase at the cost 
of precious powder and ball. 1 was glad, 
therefore, when we saw the first timber of 
the foothills; still gladder, for many rea- 
sons, when | found that we were entering 
the winding course of a flattened, broken 
stream, which presently ran back into a 
shingly valley, hedged in by ranks of noble 
mountains, snow white on their peaks. 
Here life should prove easier, the country 
offering shelter and fuel, perhaps game, 
certainly change from the monotony of the 
Plains. Here, too, our westward journey 
ended. It would be bootless to pass 
beyond Laramie into the mountains, and 
our next course must be toward the south. 
















For the time, however, it seemed wise to 
tarry. At the mouth of the valley | threw 
down the pack. “Here,” said | to her, 
“we rest.” 

“Yes,”’ she replied, turning her face to 
the south, “Laramie is in that way now. 
If we stop here my father will come up 
and find us.” 

“But how could he find us?” she asked, 
startled, presently. Then again, ‘“Sup- 
pose they never found us!” 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘we should have to live 
here forever: and ever.” 

She looked at me curiously. 
wer” she asked. 

“Until I was too old to hunt, you too 
weak to sew the robes or cook the food.” 

“What would happen then?” 

“We would die,” said I. ‘The world 
would end. It would have to begin all 
over again, and wait twice ten million 
years until Man again was evolved from 
the ameeba, the reptile, the ape. When 
we died, this dog here would be the only 
hope of the world.” 

She looked at the eternal hills in their 
ancient snows, and made no answer. Pres- 
ently we turned to our duties about the 
camp. 

The next day she came to me as | sat at 
our meager fireside. 

“What is marriage, John Cowles?”’ she 
asked of me abruptly, with no whit of 
preface. 

“Tt is the Plan,” I answered apatheti- 
cally. She pondered for a time. 

“Are we then only creatures?” 

“Yes,” I said to her. She pondered yet 
a while. 

“And what is it then, John Cowles, that 
women call ‘wrong’ ?’”’ 

“Very often what is right,” T said to her 
dully. ‘‘When two love who are fit to 
love, then the crime is that they shall not 
wed. When they do not love, the crime 
is when they do wed.” 

“But without marriage,” she hesitated, 
“the home “ 

“It is the old question,” I said. “A 
home means property, and property means 
married faith, and lack of that is what 
women call ‘wrong.’ But really virtue is 
an artificial thing, born of compromise, and 
grown stronger by custom of ages of prop- 
erty owning men.” 

] saw a horror come across her eyes. 
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“What do you say to me, John Cowles? 
That what a woman prizes is not right, 
is not good? No, no! That | shall not 
think.” 

“Because you do not think so, I love 
you,” I said. 

“Yet you say so many things. Now I 
have never thought out these things. | 
have taken life as it came, just as other 
girls do. It is not clean that—that girls 
should—I say. That is not right.” 

“No, that is not right,” said I dully. 

“Then tell me, what is marriage—that 
one thing a girl drea:ns of all her life. Is 
it the church?” 

“It is not the church,” I said. 

“Then it is the law.” 

“Tt is not of the law,” I said. 

“Then what is it?’’ she asked. “John 
Cowles, tell me, what makes a wedding 
between two who really lover Can mar- 
riage be of but two—they and no one 
else?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“But there must be witnesses—there 
must be a ceremony—else there is no mar- 
riage,’ she went on. Her woman’s brain 
clung to the safe, sane groove which alone 
can guide progress and civilization and 
society—that great, cruel, kind, imper- 
ative compromise of marriage, without 
which all the advancement of the world 
would be as naught. But for me, | say | 
had gone savage. I was at the beginning 
of all things; whereas the established world 
of society remained for her as she had left 
it. 

“Witnesses?”’ I said, ‘‘ Look at those.”’ 
1 pointed to the mountains. “Marriages, 
many of them, have been made with no 
better witnesses than those.” 

I was astonished at her strange boldness, 
her fearlessness. She seemed curiously in- 
tent upon pursuing a line of philosophy 
altogether new to her. “What was it you 
said you saw, back there, a while ago?”’ 
she asked. ‘You said you saw the gar- 
den.” 

“Yes,” 1 answered, ‘and in the midst of 
it a tree.” 

My heart stopped when I saw how far 
she had jumped in her next speech. She 
sighed. ‘I wonder if I am Eve!” she 
murmured, her hands on her breast. | 
did not speak. 

“Then we two are all the people left in 
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the world, John Cowles. Now I see. But 
when | am old, will you cast me off? When 
another woman comes into this valley, 
when | am bent and old, and cannot see— 
ah, you will cast me off, and being stronger 
than I am, you will go and leave me!” | 
still could not speak at first. 

“We have talked too much,” I said to 
her presently. But now it was she who 
would not desist. . 

“You see with a woman it is for better, 
for worse—but with a man——”’ 

“With a Saxon man,” | said, “‘it is also 
for better, for worse. It is one woman.” 

She sat and thought for a long time. 
“Suppose,” she said, “that no one ever 
camer” 

In her intentness she laid hold upon my 
arm, her two hands clasping. “Suppose 
two were here, a man and a woman, and 
he swore before those eternal mountains, 
witnesses, that he would not go away any 
time until she was dead and laid away up 
in the trees, to dry away and blow off into 
the air, and go back——”’ 

“Into the flowers,” I added, choking. 

“Yes, into the trees and the flowers— 
so that when she was dead and he was 
dead, and they were both gone back into 
the flowers, they would still know each 
other for ever and ever and never be 
ashamed—would that be a marriage before 
God, John Cowles?” 

What had | brought to this girl’s creed 
of life, heretofore always so usual? | 
could not answer. She shook at my arm. 
“Tell me,” she said. But I would not tell 
her. 

“Suppose they did not come,” she said 
once more. 

“Tt is true, they may not find us,” I ad- 
mitted at last. 

“Yes. Now suppose we two were to 
live here alone, all this winter—just as we 
are now—none of my people or yours near 
us. Could we go on?” 

“God! Woman, have you no mercy?”’ 
I walked away, but she sat and pondered 
for yet a time, as though seriously weighing 
some question in her mind. 

“But you have taught me to think, John 
Cowles. It is you who have begun my 
thinking, so now | must think. | know 
we cannot tell what may happen. I ask 
you if we were here all alone, and no one 
came, and if you loved me—ah, then would 


you promise, forever and forever, to love 
me till death did us part—till I was gone 
back into the flowers? They cling one to 
the other, forsaking all others, till death 
do them part. Could you promise me—in 
that way? . Could you promise me, clean 
and solemn? Because, | would not prom- 
ise you unless it was solemn, and clean, 
and urless it was forever.” 

We sat, silent, and watched the sun 
shine on the distant white-topped peaks. 
I turned to her slowly at length. 

“Ellen,” I said, “do you indeed loveme?”’ 

“How can I help it, John Cowles,” she 
answered, bravely. 

“You have helped it very long. But 
now | too must know. Would you love 
me anywhere, in any circumstances, in 
spite of all? 1 love you because you are 
you, not because you are here; and | must 
be loved in that same way, always.” 

She looked at me now silently, I leaned 
and kissed her full on the mouth. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE COVENANT 


She did not rebel or draw away. There 
was that on her face which left me reverent. 
Her hand fell into mine, We sat there, 
plighted—plighted in our rags and misery 
and want. Though I should live twice the 
allotted span of man, never should I forget 
what then came into my soul. 

After a time | turned from her, and from 
the hills, and from the sky, and looked 
about us at the poor belongings with which 
we were to begin our world. All at once 
my eye fell upon one of our robes, now 
fairly white with much working. With a 
swift impulse, | drew it toward me, and 
with her still leaning against my shoulder 
I took up acharred stick. So, laboriously, 
I wrote, upon the surface of the hide, 
these words of our covenant: 

“I, John Cowles, take thee, Ellen Meri- 
wether, to be my lawful, wedded wife, in sick- 
ness, and in health, for better or for worse, 
till death do us part.” And | signed it, and 
made a seal after my name. 

“Write,” said I to her. “Write as I 
have written.” 

She took a fresh brand, blackened at the 
end, and in lesser characters wrote slowly, 
letter by letter: 
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“7, Ellen Meriwether, take thee, John 
Cowles, to be my lawful, wedded bus- 
band——”’ She paused. I would not 
urge her. It was moments before she re- 
sumed—‘‘in sickness and in health, for 
better or for worse——”’ Again she paused, 
thinking, thinking—and so concluded: 
“till death do us part.” 

“Tt means,” she said to me, simply as a 
child, ‘until we have both gone back into 
the flowers and the trees.” 

| took her hand in mine. ‘When you 
have signed that, Ellen,” I said to her, 
““we two are man and wife, now and for- 
ever, here and any place in all the world. 
That is a binding ceremony, and it endows 
you with your share of my worldly goods, 
small or large as they may be. It is a legal 
wedding. It holds us with all the powers 
the law can have. It is a contract. It 
can never be broken or evaded. 

“Do not talk to me of contracts,” she 
said. “I am thinking of nothing but our 
—wedding.”’ 

She was looking at the hills. Still mys- 
tical, still enigma, still woman, she would 
have it that the sun, the mountains, the 
witnesses, and not ourselves, made the 
wedding. I left it so, sure of nothing so 
much as that, whatever her way of thought 
might be, it was better than my own. 

“But if I do not sign it?’ she said at 
length. 

“Then we are not married.” 

She sighed and laid down the pen. ‘Then 
I shall not sign it yet,” she said. I caught 
her hand as though | would write for her. 

“No,” she said, “this shall be only our 
engagement, our troth between us. This 
will be our way. I have not yet been 
sufficiently wooed, John Cowles.”’ 

I looked into her eyes, and it seemed to 
me I| saw there something of the same light 
| had seen there when she was the masked 
coquette of the Army ball. But | saw 
also what had been in her eyes each time 
I had seen her since that hour. | left it 
so, knowing that her way would be best. 
I did not urge her to sign. 

“When we have escaped,” she went on, 
“if ever we do escape, then this will still 
be our troth, will it not, John Cowles?” 

“Yes, and our marriage, when you have 
signed, now or any other time. | shall 
make a ring—of horn, perhaps. I had 
none now.” 
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“But if you had ever signed words like 
these with any other woman, then it would 
not be our marriage nor our troth, would 
it, John Cowles?” 

“No,” I said. Ah, God! I felt my face 
grow ashy cold and pale in one sudden 
breath of remembrance too long delayed. 
Now, for the first time, / remembered Grace 
Sheraton! 

“But why do you look so sad?” she 
asked of me. ‘‘Is it not well to wait?”’ 

“Yes, it is well to wait,’ I said. She 
was so absorbed that she did not look at 
me closely. 

Again she took up the charred stick in 
her little hand, and hesitated. “‘See,’’ she 
said, smiling, “I shall sign one letter of 
my name each week, until all my name is 
written! Till that last letter we shall be 
engaged. After the last letter, when | 
have signed it of my own free will, and 
clean, and solemn—clean and _ solemn, 
John Cowles, then we will be—— Oh, 
take me home—take me to my father, John 
Cowles,” she broke out. ‘This is a hard, 
hard place for a girl to be.”’ 

Sobbing and sobbing, she hid her head 
on my breast, disturbed, but seeing that 
she might now be more free; needing some 
manner of friend, but still—what? Still 
woman. Poor Saxon | must have been, 
had I not sworn to love her fiercely and 
singly all my life, in spite of all. 

1 looked at the robe, now fallen loose 
upon the ground, and saw that she had 
affixed one letter of her name and stopped. 
She smiled wanly. ‘‘ Your name would be 
shorter to sign a little at a time,”’ she said, 
“but a girl must have more time. She 
must wait.” 

She was weary and strained. A pathetic 
droop came to the corners of her mouth. 
The palm of her little hand turned up 
loosely, as though she had been tired and 
now was resting. “We must wait,” she 
said, as though to herself. 1 took her 
hand, and kissed it in the palm. 

But what of me that night, when | had 
taken my own house and bed beyond a 
thicket, that she might be alone? That 
night | found myself breathing hard in 
terror and dread, gazing up at the stars 
in agony, beating my hands on the ground 
at the thought of the ruin | had wrought, 
the crime that I had done. 

I have said that | would teil simply the 











truth in these pages. This is the truth, 
the only extenuation | may claim—the 
strength and sweetness of all this present 
life had utterly wiped out my past, had 
put away, as though forever, the world | 
once had known. Until the moment Ellen 
Meriwether began the signing of her name, 
1 had forgotten that ever in the world was 
another by name of Grace Sheraton. | 
may not be believed—I ought not to be 
believed, but this is the truth. 

A forsworn man, | lay there, thinking 
of her, sweet, simple, serious and trusting, 
who had promised to love me till she should 
go back into the flowers. Far rather had 
| been beneath the sod that moment. For 
I knew, since I loved Ellen Meriwether, 
she must not in ignorance complete the sign- 
ing of her name. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


The question of food ever thrust itself 
into first place for settlement. Early the 
next morning | set out upon a short ex- 
ploring expedition through our new coun- 
try, to learn what | might of its resources. 
We had barely two dozen bullets left; and 
few hunters would promise themselves over 
a dozen head of big game for two dozen 
shots. 

I cast about me in search of red cedar 
that | might make a bow. I searched the 
willow thicket for arrow shafts, and 
prowled among little flints and pointed 
stones on the shores of our stream, seeking 
arrow points. It finally appeared to me 
that we might rest here for a time and be 
fairly safe to make a living in some way. 
Then, as I was obliged to admit, we would 
need to hurry on to the southward. 

But again fate had its way with us, set- 
ting aside all plans. When I returned to 
our encampment, instead of her coming 
out to meet me as I expected, | found her 
lying in the shade of the little tepee, un- 
able to stand. 

“You are hurt,” I cried. 
happened?” 

“My foot,” said she. 
broken!” 

As she could, catching her breath, she 
told me how the accident had happened. 
Walking along the stony creek bank, she 
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had slipped, and her moccasined foot, 
caught in the narrow crack between two 
rocks, had been held fast as she fell forward. 
It pained her now almost unbearably. 
Tears stood in her eyes. 

So now it was my turn to be surgeon. 
Tenderly as I might, | examined the foot, 
now badly swollen and rapidly becoming 
discolored. In spite of her protest, al- 
though | know it hurt me more than her- 
self, | flexed the foot and found the ankle 
at least safe. Alas! a little grating in the 
smaller bones, just below the instep, told 
me of a fracture. 

“Ellen,” said I to her, “the foot is 
broken here—two bones, | think, are gone.” 
She sank back upon her robe with an ex- 
clamation as much of horror as pain. 
“What shall we do!” she murmured. “I 
shall be crippled!” 

“No,” I said to her, ‘‘we shall mend it 
You will get well. In time you will not 
know it has happened.’ (Thus always we 
gave courage to each other.) 

All that morning | poured water from 
a little height upon the bared foot, so that 
presently the inflammation and the pain 
lessened. Then | set out to secure some 
flat splints and some soft bark, and so 
presently splinted and bound the foot, 
skillfully as | knew how, and this must 
have brought the broken bones in good 
juxtaposition, for at least | know that 
eventually nature was kind enough to heal 
this hurt and leave no trace of it. 

Now, when she was thus helpless and 
suffering, needing all her strength, how 
could | find it in my heart to tell her that 
secret which it was my duty to tell? How 
could I inflict upon her a still more 
poignant suffering than this physical 
one? Each morning I said to myself, “To- 
day, if she is better, I will tell her of Grace 
Sheraton; she must know.” But each 
time | saw her face I could not tell her. 

Each day she placed a clean white 
pebble in a little pile at her side. Pres- 
ently there were seven. 

“John Cowles,” she said to me that 
morning, “bring me our writing, and 
bring me my pen. A week has gone. To- 
day | must sign another letter.” And she 
did so. Had the charcoal been living 
flame, and had she written on my bare 
heart, she could not have hurt me more. 
Of course all our simple duties now de- 














volved upon myself. I must hunt, and 
keep the camp, and cook, and bring the 
fuel, so that much of the time | was by 
necessity away from her. Feverishly | ex- 
plored all our little valley, and exulted that 
here, at least, nature was kind to us. | 
trapped hares in little runways, and very 
often I killed stupid grouse with stones or 
sticks as they sat in the trees; and in bark 
baskets that I made, | brought home many 
berries, now beginning to ripen fully. 
Roots and bulbs as | found them I ex- 
perimented with, though not with much 
success. ‘Occasionally | found fungi which 
made food. Flowers also | brought to 
her, flowers of the early autumn, because 
now the snows were beginning to come 
down lower on the mountains. In two 
months winter would be upon us. In 
one month we would have snow in the 
valley. 

Little piles of white stones at her side 
grew slowly, slowly. Letter by letter her 
name grew in visible form on the scroll 
of our covenant—-her name, already writ- 
ten, and more deeply, on my heart. On 
the fourth week she called once more for 
her charcoal pen, and signed the last letter 
of her Christian name! 

“See there,” she said, “it is all my girl 
name—see: ‘‘E-l-l-e-n.” | looked at it, 
her hand in mine. 

“*FEllen’!” | murmured. ‘It is signa- 
ture enough, because you are the only Ellen 
in the world.” But she put away my hand 
gently and said, “Wait.’’ And in agony 
and suspense and fear, | waited. 

She asked me now to get her some sort 
of cut branch for a crutch, saying she was 
going to walk. And walk she did, though 
resting her foot very little on the ground. 
After that, daily she went farther and 
farther, watched me as | guddled for trout 
in the stream, aided me as | picked berries 
in the thickets, helped me with the deer | 
brought into camp. 

“You are very good to me,” she said, 
‘“‘and you hunt well. You work. | think 
you are a man. | am satisfied. | love 
you. John Cowles—I do love you.” 

But hearing words so sweet as these to 
me, still I did not tell her what secret was 
in my soul. Each day | said to myself 
that presently she would be strong enough 
to bear it, and that then | would tell her. 
But each day passed and I could not speak. 
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1 could not endure the thought of losing 
her. I say that I could not. 

We were busy one of our days, at this 
work, when all at once we stopped and 
looked at each other in silence. We had 
heard a sound. To me it sounded like 
a rifle shot. We listened. It came again, 
with others. There was a volley of several 
shots, a sound certain beyond any manner 
of question! 

My heart stopped. She locked at me, 
with alarm, as | thought, written upon her 
face. It was not joy, nor exultation, nor 
reliet. Her eyes were large and startled. 
There was no smile on her face. These 
things | noted. 1 caught her bloody hand 
in my bloody one, and for an instant | be- 
lieved we both meditated flight deeper into 
the wilderness. Yet | reasoned that since 
these shots were fired on our trail, we must 
be in all likelihood found in any case, even 
were these chance hunters coming into our 
valley, and not a party searching for us. 

“It may not be any one we know,” | 


said. “It may be Indians.”’ 
“No,” said she, “it is my father. They 
have found us. We must go! John’”— 


she turned toward me and put her hands 
on my breast—‘ John!” | saw terror, and 
regret, and resolve look out of her eyes, 
but not joy at this deliverance. No, it was 
not joy that shone in her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE LOSS OF PARADISE 


Silently we made our way toward the 
edge of the thicket where it faced upon the 
open valley. All about me | could hear 
the tinkling and crashing of fairy crystal 
walls, the ruins of that vision house | had 
builded in my soul. At the edge of the 
thicket we crouched low, waiting and look- 
ing out over the valley. 

Almost as we paused I saw coming for- 
ward the stooping figure of an Indian 
trailer, half naked, beleggined, moccasined, 
following our fresh tracks at a trot. But 
before I could estimate his errand, or pre- 
pare to receive him in case he proved an 
enemy, I saw approaching around a little 
point of timber, other men, white men, a 
half dozen of them, one a tall man in dusty 
garments, with boots, and hat, and gloves. 
And then | saw her, my promised wife, 
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leave my side, and limp and stagger for- 
ward, her arms outstretched. ‘Father!’ 
she cried. ; 

They gathered about us. I saw him 
look down at her with half horror on his 
face. Then | noticed that she was clad in 
fringed skins, that her head covering was 
a bit of hide, that her hair was burned 
yellow at the ends, that her foot gear was 
uncouth, that her hands and arms were 
brown, where not stained red by the blood 
in which they had dabbled. I looked 
down also at myself, and saw then that | 
was tall, brown, gaunt, bearded, ragged, 
my clothing of wool well-nigh gone, my 
limbs wound in puttee bands of hide, my 
hands large, horny, blackened, uncouth. 
| reeked with grime. I was-a savage new 
drawn from my cave. I dragged behind 
me the great grizzled hide of the dead bear, 
clutched in one hairy hand. And somber 
and sullen as any savage, brutal and silent 
in resentment at being disturbed, | stared 
at them. 

“Who are you?” demanded the tall man 
of me sternly, but still | did not answer. 
The girl’s hands tugged at his shoulders. 
“It is my friend,’”’ she said. ‘He saved 
me. It is Mr. John Cowles, father, of the 
Virginia Cowles family.” But he did not 
hear her, or show that he heard. His 
arm about her, supporting her as she 
limped, he turned back down the valley, 
and we others followed slowly. 

Presently he came to the rude shelter 
which had been our home. Without 
speaking he walked about the camp, 
pushed open the door of the little ragged 
tepee and looked within. The floor was 
very narrow. There was one meager bed 
of hides. There was one fire. 

“Come with me,” he said at length to 
me. And so | followed him apart, where 
a little thicket gave us more privacy. 

His was a strong face, keen under heavy 
gray brows, with hair that rose stiff and 
gray over a high forehead, so that he 
seemed like some Osage chief, taller by a 
third than most men, and naturally com- 
manding. 

“You are John Cowles, sir, then?” he 
said to me at length quietly. ‘Lieutenant 
Belknap told me something of this when 
he came in with his men from the East.” 
| nodded and waited. 

“Are you aware, sir, of the seriousness 


of what you have done?” he broke out. 
“Why did you not come on to the settle- 
ments? What reason was there for you 
not coming back at once to the valley of 
the Platte—here you are, a hundred miles 
out of your way, where a man of any in- 
telligence, it seems to me, would have 
naturally turned back to the trail. Hun- 
dreds of wagons pass there every day. 
There is a stage line with daily coaches, 
stations, houses. A telegraph line now 
runs from one end of the valley to the 
other. You could not have missed all this 
had you struck south. A fool would have 
known that. But you took my girl——” 
he choked up, and pointed to me, ragged 
and uncouth. 

“Good God! Colonel Meriwether,” - 1 
cried out at length, “you are not regretting 
that | brought her through?”’ 

“Almost, sir,”’ he said, setting his lips 
together. ‘‘Almost!”’ 

“Do you regret then that she brought 
me through—that I owe my life to her?”’ 

“Almost, sir,” he repeated. ‘I almost 
regret it.” 

“She is a splendid girl, a noble being,” 
I said to him slowly. “She saved me when 
I was sick and unable to travel. There is 
nothing | could do that would pay the 
debt | owe to her. She is a noble woman.” 

“She is like her mother,” said he quietly. 
“She was too good for this. Sir, you have 
done my family a grievous wrong. You 
have ruined my daughter’s life.” 

Now at last | could talk. | struck my 
hand hard on his shoulder and looked him 
full in the eye. “Colonel Meriwether,” | 
said to him, “you lie!” 

“What do you mean?” He sternly 
shook off my hand. ; 

“T brought her through,” | said, “and 
if it would do any good, | would lie down 
here and die for her. If what | say is not 
true, draw up your men for a firing squad 
and let us end it. I don’t care to go back 
to Laramie.” 

“What good would that dor” said he. 
“It is the girl’s name that’s compromised, 
man! Why, the news of this is all over the 
country—the wires have carried it both 
sides of the mountains; the papers are full 
of it in the Fast. You have been gone 
nearly three months together, and all the 
world knows it. Don’t you suppose all 
the world will talk? Did I not see——” 
































he motioned his hand toward our encamp- 
ment. 

| interrupted long enough to tell him 
briefly of our journey, of our hardships, of 
what we had gone through, of how my 
sickness had rendered it impossible for us 
to return at once, of how we had wandered, 
with what little judgment remained to us; 
how we had lived in the meantime. 

He shook his head. “I know men,” 
said he. 

“Yes,” said I, “I would have been no 
man worth the name had | not loved your 
daughter, and i admit to you that | shall 
never love another woman, not in all my 
life.” 

In answer he flung down on the ground 
in front of me something that he carried— 
the scroll of our covenant, signed by my 
name and in part by hers! 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

“Tt means, sir,”’ said I, “what it says; 
that here or anywhere, in sickness or in 
health, in adversity or prosperity, until | 
lie down to die and she beside me in her 
time, we two are in the eye of God mar- 
ried, and in the eye of man would have 
been, here or wherever else we might be.” 

I saw his face pale; but a somber flame 
came into his eyes. “And you say this— 
you, after all that | know regarding you!”’ 

Again | felt that old chill of terror and 
self-reproach strike to my heart. I saw 
my guilt once more, horrible as though 
an actual presence. I remembered what 
Ellen Meriwether had said to me regarding 
any earlier covenant. I recalled my troth 
plighted earlier to another, before | had 
ever seen her. So, seeing myself utterly 
ruined in my own sight and his, I turned 
to him at length with no pride in my bear- 
ing. 

“So I presume Gordon Orme has told 
you,” I said tohim. ‘ You know of Grace 
Sheraton, back there.” 

His lips but closed the tighter. ‘‘Have 
you told her—have you told this to my 
girl?” he asked finally. 

“Draw up your file!” I cried, springing 
to my feet. “Execute me! I deserve it. 
No, | have not told her. | admit every- 
thing you say—l accept. every epithet. 
Oh, | should have told her. | planned to 
do so—I should never have allowed her 
to sign her name there before | had told her 
everything—been fair to her as | could, 
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But her accident left her weak—I could 
not tell her—a thousand things delayed 
it. Yes, it was my fault. It was wrong.” 

“Why did you not tell her long ago?” 

“Sir, | forgot it,” | said to him truth- 
fully. “I had run wild. It is the truth.” 

He looked me over with contempt. “ You 
are not fit to touch the shoe on my girl’s 
foot,” he said slowly. “But now, since 
this thing has begun, since you have thus 
involved her and compromised her, and 
as I imagine in some foul way have en- 
gaged her affections—now, I say, it must 
goon. When we get to Laramie, by God! 
sir, you shall marry that girl. And then 
out you go, and never see her face again. 
My girl is too good for you.” 

| seated myself, my head in my hands, 
and pondered. He was commanding me 
to do that which was my dearest wish in 
life. But he was commanding me to com- 
plete my own folly. And he was forgetting 
her. 

“Colonel Meriwether,” said I to him 
finally, “| love her, and I love no one else. 
But her father can neither tell me how nor 
when my marriage ceremony runs; nor can 
he tell me when to leave the side of the 
woman who is my wife. I am subject to 
the orders of no man in the world.” 

“You refuse to do what you have here 
planned to do? Sir, that shows you as 
the cad you are. You proposed to—to 
live with her here, but not be bound to her 
elsewhere!” 

“That is not true!” I said to him in 
somber anger. “I proposed to put before 
her the fact of my own weakness, of my 
own self-deception, which also was decep- 
tion of her. | propose to do that now.” 

“If you did, she would refuse to look at 
you again. She would not marry you, and 
then her reputation would be gone!” 

“1 know it,” I said, “but it is right, and 
it must be done. | must take my chances.” 

“And your chances mean this alterna- 
tive—either that my girl’s reputation shall 
be ruined, or else that her heart must 
be broken. This is what it means, Mr. 
Cowles. This is what you have brought 
to us.” 

“Yes,” I said to him slowly, “this is 
what I have brought.” 

“Then which do you choose, sir?’’ he 
demanded of me. 

“| choose to break her heart!” I said. 
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“Because that is the truth, and that is 
right. I only know one way to ride, and 
that is straight.” 

He smiled at me coldly in his frosty 
beard. ‘‘That sounds well from you,’ he 
said bitterly. “Ellen!” he raised his voice. 
“Ellen, | say, come here at once!” 

It was my ear which first heard the 
rustling of her footsteps at the edge of the 
thicket as she approached. She came be- 
fore us slowly, halting, leaning on her 
crutch. A soft flush shone through the 
brown upon her cheeks. 

Then, lovable in her rags, beautiful in 
her savagery, the gentleness of generations 
of culture in all her mien, in spite of her 
rude garb, she stepped up and laid her 
hand upon her father’s shoulder, one finger 
half pointing at the ragged scroll of hide, 
which lay upon the ground before us. 

“| signed that, father,’’ she said gently. 
“| was going to sign it, little by little, a 
letter each week. We were engaged—noth- 
ing more. But here or anywhere, some 
time, | intend to marry Mr. Cowles.” 

| heard the groan which came from his 
throat. She sprang back. ‘‘What is it?”’ 
she said. The old fire of her disposition 
again broke out. 

“What!” she cried. “You object? 
Listen, | will sign my name now—lI will 
finish it—give me—give me———’’ she 
sought about on the ground for something 
which would leave a mark. “I say I have 
not been his, but will be, father—as | like, 
when | like—now, this very night if | 
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choose—forever! He has been clean—he 
has done everything for me—I trust him— 
I know he is a man of honor——” But 
her voice broke as she looked at my face. 

““What—what 7s it?’”’ she demanded, in 
her own eyes something of the horror which 
sat in mine. I see her picture now, tall, 
straight, sweet, her hands on her lifting 
bosom, eagerness and anxiety fighting on 
her face. 

“Ellen, child, Mr. Cowles has something 
to tell you.” Thus said her father. 

Then some one, in a voice which sounded 
like mine but was not mine, told her—told 
her the truth, which sounded so like a lie. 
Some one, myself yet not myself, went on 
cruelly, blackening all the sweet blue sky, 
for her. 

| saw her knees sink beneath her, but 
she shrank back when | would have 
reached out an arm as of old. 

“| hate her!” she blazed. “Suppose she 
does love you—do | not love you more? 
Let her lose—some one must lose!”” But 
at the next moment her anger had changed 
to doubt, to horror. 

“It is not that you loved another girl,” 
she whispered, “but that you have de- 
ceived me—here, when | was in your power. 
Oh, it was not right!” 

Then again she changed. Once more 
the flame of her thoroughbred soul came 
back to her and saved her from shame. 
Her face flushed, she stood straight. “‘I 
hate you!”’ she cried to me. ‘Go! | will 
never see you again.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Be sure to put out your camp 
fire before you abandon it in 
the morning to-take up the 
trail. Do not leave the task 
for one of your camp servants, 
not even for your guide whose interest in 
keeping the woods free of devastating fires 
being a matter of bread and butter, is there- 
fore the keenest of any of your camp fol- 
lowers, but who, none the less, is apt to be 
careless. See to it yourself; leave no 
smoldering back-log of the night’s ‘‘friendly 
fire’; leave no smoking coals that have 
served to broil (so deliciously) the break- 
fast trout—for such relics so often are 
fanned into the tiny flame which, feeding 
upon near-by leaves or moss or bush twigs, 
grows within two days to a devouring blaze 
that consumes acres of forest before its 
withering touch is stayed. If you are close 
to a brook use its water plentifully, and if 
water is scarce knock the live ends of the 
larger sticks until not a spark is left; and 
scrape dirt over all the coals—not a few 
handfuls of dust that the wind may scatter 
at its first breath—but dirt that will bury 
and smother. 

No doubt my average reader thinks | am 
writing a lot to deliver one small message, 
but let him consider that hundreds of acres 
of forest land worth thousands, measured 
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by dollars, and of inestimable value reck- 
oned as among the industrial resources of 
the country, are annually destroyed from 
just such insignificant beginnings as the 
camp fire which was not put out beyond 
the power of the passing breeze to resusci- 
tate. Therefore the warning appeal cannot 
be too much emphasized; nor is the mes- 
sage made too important since we as a 
nation are using up from three to four 
times as much wood every year as the 
country is producing. 

Two worthy exhibits of genuine Ameri- 
canism are (1) not to add to forest destruc- 
tion by carelessly leaving fire around; and 
(2) always to plant a new tree—young 
tree—for every one you destroy. And 
plant it where it will do the most good. 





This has been a fruitful season 
for the lawn-tennis critics, but 
for my part I feel that the 
tournament exhibitions have 
just about reflected the laissez 
aller attitude of players and officials of the 
United States National Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation—tp give its distended title at 
length—which has the care of the game in 
keeping. Freely translated Jaissez aller 
means—let it go; in the vernacular—let 
things slide; in Bostonese, whence the 
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U. S. N. L. T. A. takes inspiration for its 
every act and very being—wot t’ell.  In- 
deed, the latter colloquial classic may be 
said to now correctly represent prevailing 
official Association spirit whether the in- 
dividual has his habitat along the banks of 
the academic Charles or on the commercial 
Hudson or beside the limpid, sweet waters 
of the Chicago. Whether it be as I say, 
within the bailiwick of the majority of these 
luminaries, or the issue one of state, or sec- 
tional or national significance, the watch- 
word, wot t’ell, appears to be the same and 
unchanging. So there you are, “wot t’ell’’; 
and what are you going to do about it? 
Why do anything about it? Why give 
yourself any concern whatsoever over it, 
you, my outdoor loving readers, who play 
the game for joy of it and for the fun and 
the splendid exercise it gives your It is 
entirely up to the tournament players of 
state and greater pretensions. If wot t’ell 
satisfies their desires, well, then—wot tell. 


From time to time there is agita- 
tion among lawn-tennis players 
over the question of moving the 
annual national championship 
event away from Newport where 
it is now held, and recently | have seen it 
positively stated that a new scene of action 
is to be chosen for 1908, With the present 
password to the inner, not to say upper, 
Association circles unchanged, I do not 
quite see how outsiders, who have no 
earthly excuse to offer for intrusion save 
their interest in the game itself and their 
desire to improve its conditions and to 
widen its benefits, are going to get even an 
audience with the all-powerful and self- 
centered Executive Committee; or if they 
are permitted to speak, how they are going 
to square themselves for presuming to 
think of the interest of the game itself as of 
more concern than the pleasure of the 
gentlemen of the Committee. But those 
are questions which must be left for answer 
by the courageous who venture upon the 
preserves where the signboard ‘‘no tres- 
pass” gives fair warning to the weak of 
heart and the strong of ego. If, however, 


Well 
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among such reckless bravery a dissenting 
voice will not bring instant annihilation to 
its owner, | should like to hazard the query 
of why beard the Association Cerberus in 
its den? 


Why not give it rope? 
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You must be familiar with the tradi- 
tional result where the supply of rope is 
unstinted! It is amazing what tragic ends, 
may, with unruffled serenity, be brought 
about by this less valiant course; besides, 
the roaring one, even though tethered, does 
roam over quite an acreage which saves 
you a big bit of subsequent pioneering. 

Under present Association conditions, 
Newport with its casual amusement-seek- 
ing summer-timers, seems to me to supply 
precisely the appropriate setting for the 
championship tournament of a game oc- 
cupying the place of lawn tennis in the 
estimate of its official sponsors. Newport 
is the most congenial environment they 
could find for one of equal social aspira- 
tions and sporting torpidity. Where else 
would the morning display of gowns be so 
notable? Where else would the game itself 
exact so little of time or thought from the 
tournament officials? Where else could a 
referee neglect his patent duty so flagrantly 
and persistently—and hold his job? Where 
else would an umpire be permitted to at- 
tempt scoring a match and writing copy 
for his newspaper at one and the same time? 
Move from Newport with all its good din- 
ners, and its social ladder, and its beautiful 
turf parade ground, and its care-free 
referee, umpires and linesmen? Why the 
Association would go to pot; and perhaps 
be boiled, thoroughly boiled, to lose in 
vapor all the charming insouciancé and 
exacting provincialism and destroying 
paternalism which now mark it for their 
own and make the game so useful to the 
summer colony of Newport and to the 
officials of the National Association: and 
such a boiling would mean freedom for 
lawn tennis of its old man of the sea, 
flourishing health, and present Association 
officials out of a job. 

Can the lawn-tennis players of this Amer- 
ica, subscribers to the support of the Asso- 
ciation, face that momentous possibility 
with a placid countenance and a calm 
heart? 

The tournament at Newport 
this year showed among the 
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example. To start off fittingly—there 
was no contest in the doubles, the title 
having been defaulted by Wright and 
Ward holders, to Alexander and Hackett 
who, although both Eastern men and by all 
sporting traditions due to defend the East- 
ern title which last year they won, went 
mug hunting in the West where they cap- 
tured the Western doubles and subse- 
quently, from Clothier and Larned winners 
of the Eastern doubles, the right to chal- 
lenge for the national event at Néwport. 
This was followed by the announcement 
that Beals Wright, who had been one of the 
team sent to England to make an unsuc- 
cessful attempt for the Davis Cup this last 
summer, was off on an automobile touring 
New England and having too much fun to 
make good his entry; then R. D. Little, 
who has been doing the Eastern circuit 
rather thoroughly, as well as successfully, 
this season, also failed to make good his 
entry; and on the heels of these came the 
statement that the champion, Clothier, 
who had shown poor form all season, finally 
had fallen heir to a bad knee and would not 
defend his title. To these add the further 
facts that neither Alexander nor Hackett 
played (although they could journey one 
thousand miles west for a cup for which 
they had no residential right to compete), 
that of the one hundred and fifteen entries 
or thereabouts, nearly one hundred should 
have not ventured off the farm, and it be- 
comes evident that the tournament was one 
eminently suited to its surroundings. If | 
still further add that the players in the 
early rounds had to rely upon one another 
or good-natured spectators, for judgment 
on line balls, and that linesmen throughout 
the tournament right up to and including 
the semi-finals were mostly wanting, | shall 
complete the summing up of what we may 
call a typical Newport Association tourna- 
ment, of a character, no doubt, to rejoice 
the hearts of Dr. Dwight, president U. S. 
N. L. T. A. and the Casino governors. 


Defaulting, by the way, seems 
to have been epidemic the 
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incidental to Newport, several 
other tournaments furnished 
their delinquent sportsman; and perhaps 
the most exasperating exhibitions were 
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given by Hobart who, at Longwood, 
defaulted the challenge round to Larned, 
holder, after having beaten LeRoy; and 
by Alexander in the Western championship 
singles, who in the semi-finals defaulted to 
Waidner after he had won two sets; and by 
Larned and Clothier, who as holders de- 
faulted at Orange to Little and Hackett 
challengers. There ought to be some 
penalty attaching to defaults which have 
no reason other than whim of the offender, 
but probably none will be exacted by the 
present Association Committee; the deflec- 
tion seems rather to fit in with the Associa- 
tion spirit. 

As to the play, there was not 
much worth writing about. 
The defeat, by R. H. Palmer in 
the preliminary round, of Behr, 
one of the Davis Cup team and 
a young man of supposed high promise in 
this game, side tracked one of those who had 
been thought most likely to dispute settle- 
ment of the All-comers title, and brought 
to notice another who was, as is customary 
at Newport, forthwith hailed as a “‘comer.”’ 
The quality of the new one’s work may be 
gauged by his defeat at the hands of LeRoy, 
the intercollegiate champion, who reached 
the semi-finals to be then put out with 
great ease by Larned. 

The truth is that with Little, Wright, 
Alexander, and Behr out, the tournament 
became merely a time server with no es- 
pecial excitement likely to result or the 
result of any contest likely to influence the 
final analysis of the ten-day outing. It 
was inevitable that W. A. Larned and 
Clarence Hobart and Robert LeRoy would 
come through their respective divisions and 
it was just about as inevitable that both 
LeRoy and Hobart would be beaten as 
they were by Larned, who at his worst is 
still a class or two above either of these two, 
while at his best he is beyond even their 
vision. Larned was about middling good 
when he met LeRoy and Hobart last 
month; he showed neither his worst nor 
his brilliant best, but what he did show 
was good enough to unhesitatingly walk 
through both his final opponents in three 
straight sets. Both Larned and Hobart 
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are to be commended for staying in the 
game, and they literally saved the New- 
port tournament from being positively 
mediocre. 









] hear talk of Lar- 
ned’s retirement from 
the game, but I hope 
it is merely specula- 
tion, and I would point 
to him the praiseworthy example of Clar- 
ence Hobart, who has put to shame all the 
other so-called ‘‘old timers” by playing 
continuously since he was ranked sixth 
among the leading ten in 1890. It is some- 
what indicative of the progress of Amer- 
ican lawn tennis to note that in 1891, 
Hobart won the All-comers from F. H. 
Hovey, and in 1892 the same Hovey won 
the same event from Larned. That was 
about the first year of Larned’s promi- 
nence in the game and he has been among 
the first ten from that time until now, fif- 
teen years; shorter in years than the pub- 
lic career of Hobart, but with a high rank 
longer sustained than any player on either 
side the Ocean has yet put to his credit. 
He has never been but once each so low as 
fifth and sixth on the first ten, and for the 
larger number of times his place has been 
second or third. Curiously he won his first 
national title by the default of the holder 
(Whitman in 1901), who in the previous 
year had beaten him after he had earned 
the right to challenge through winning 
the All-comers. He successfully defended 
in 1902 against R. F. Doherty the title he 
had taken the previous season; and now 
this year for the third time he has attained 
to national honors and for the second time 
through the default of the holder (Clothier). 
Among American champions, R. D. Sears 
still bears the palm for length of incumbency 
—he having held the title from 1881 to ’87 
inclusive, at a period when the game was 
making its first appearance in this country, 
and there were not half a dozen fair players 
in theentireland. R.D.Wrenn comesnext 
with four wins to his credit, and he had to 
fight for every one of them, for his was the 
most active and the most plentifully sup- 
plied period of the game’s history in this 
country. O.S. Campbell, who may be said 
to have been the forerunner of the present 
day game, and M. D. Whitman, who intro- 
duced the twist service which set in motion 
a little revolution of its own, each has three 
winnings of the national championship 
title to his credit. 


“Grand Old Men” 
of the Game 
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It certainly is to be hoped that 
Larned will not retire, for he is 
the one solitary man playing 
to-day whose best form touches 
what we know as high class; a 
class to which the Dohertys, Campbell, 
R. D. Wrenn, Whitman, and Larned have 
rightful title—a class too small and choice 
to afford loss of one of the most brilliant if 
most erratic of them. There were none at 
Newport this year or outside of it that have 
given evidence of knocking for admittance 
on the door of this class. Little, LeRoy, 
Behr, and Alexander appear to be about 
the only ones of the season’s players to 
whom the first class is possible if they keep 
on working and improving (W. F. Johnson 
is promising); but reaching the “first 
class” in the Association ranking is not 
necessarily real first-class tennis form. 
As for the high class of which Larned is 
the sole survivor—there are no candidates 
in sight. 


Only a 
Few Left 


As to where we stand inter- 
nationally in the matter of 
lawn-tennis form — Wilding, 
the poorer of the Australian 
pair that carried the Davis Cup 
off to the Antipodes with them, beat Behr 
three out of five sets, and Brookes the Aus- 
tralian crack, went through Wright in three 
straight. Under the circumstances we 
think the Newport tournament would have 
afforded Wright needed practice; or may- 
be he also is to retire. Defaulting or retir- 
ing appears to be the vogue where for one 
cause or another apparently justifiable in 
the eyes of the defaulter, an impending 
issue is to be dodged. We had the first 
exhibition of the tendency when the effort 
was making to send a team after the Davis 
Cup, and the national championships closed 
the season’s show with the rarest exhibit 
of them all. 

It must be recorded for the year that 
tournament tennis players, as distinguished 
from that great body who play for love of the 
game on small town, club, or private courts, 
have indulged in antics which have brought 
no credit to them, to the Association or to 
the game; the spirit revealed by some of 
these players and the spirit long displayed 
by the Association is no credit to sports- 
men or to the sportsmanship of America. 
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LOOKING FOR QUAIL 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


EN birds a day is a good limit for the 
quail-shooter everywhere to set for him- 
self. With a little self-restraint and some 
practical precaution asto wintering the birds 
and providing for their nesting, roosting, and 
playing grounds, quail can be raised on any 
farm where the winters are not prohibitory 
of their existence. They often nest close to 
a village, and may be seen in some of the 
small inland towns, running through the 
gardens in the outskirts. Kut they must 
have cover, and the destruction of cover all 
over the country is one of the most insidious 
causes for the scarcity of these birds. 

Quail are farm-loving birds, susceptible 
of being raised easily and successfully with 
a moderate amount of care. The outlook 
for quail shooting for the future depends 
entirely on the unselfishness and enthusiasm 
of the shooting fraternity more than on 
legislation, however valuable it may be. 
The killing of hawks, crows, weasels, 
skunks, and feathered or furred vermin of 
whatever sort always will be of vast bene- 
fit to quail life, no matter what the senti- 
mentalists urge to the contrary. 

Resolve to do something to make the 
sport last out in your particular state. 
Send birds out into the country for breeding 
each spring, and talk with your farmer 
friends about saving cover and even plant- 
ing it for the quail. It is wonderful how 
little cover will suffice where corn or wheat 
and oats are grown, and an old orchard 
may be made a veritable treasure-trove. 

Ravines in corn fields, hazel brush along 
the fences and on creek bottoms are where 
quail love to resort, and they are safer 
there from hawks and owls than anywhere 
else. Plant willows in the damp spots, for 
willows grow like weeds, and a willow 
thicket is not only a good place for the 
birds to nest in, but it’s a mighty tough 
place to shoot them in as they rise over the 
tops of the cover almost like a woodcock. 

Personally I prefer a sixteen-gauge gun 
to shoot quail with, although a twelve- 
gauge will answer. As the average quail is 
killed within a range of forty yards, and 
oftener at fifteen to twenty-five yards, a 
cylinder-bored gun will give the best 
results. To use a full-choke gun in quail 
shooting is often to reduce the bird to a 
pulp with the shot. Evena modified choke 
in the left hand barrel is not necessary. A 
cylinder-bored gun shoots very “ wickedly,” 
as there is nothing to retard the velocity 
of the shot, and will kill the birds clean 
without tearing them. A quail is a re- 
markably soft and tender bird, and the 


practice of using choked and modified 
choked guns on them is a great mistake. 
Number eight shot is the best. 
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I prefer a pointer where the country is 
not too rough, and where water is plentiful, 
but where there is much work among 
briers and scrub a setter dog will stand 
the going best. Water is a necessity for 
either, and where water is scarce, it should 
be brought along in a rig of some kind. A 
dog may run for hours without finding 
birds, and he will ‘‘play out,” especially in 
warm weather, if he cannot get water. Re- 
member quail seldom fly straight away 
when they are flushed, and that you 
are more likely, if the cover into which 
they have gone is about the same, to find 
them to the right or left rather than 
straight ahead of you. Their natural in- 
stinct is to curve sharply to the right or 
left just as they are about to alight, rather 
than to drop down like a grouse. Remem- 
ber also their trick of hugging under over- 
hanging banks, diving deeply into brush 
piles, lighting in trees, running into hollow 
logs, burrowing into corn shocks, hiding 
under fallen logs and even concealing 
themselves under fallen leaves in appar- 
ently bare ground. Don’t hurry a dog 
when birds have been started, but hunt 
slowly. Don’t hurry to shoot unless you 
only have a second to shoot in. Quail very 
often rise right under a man’s feet. Insist 
on your companion hunting even with you, 
not ahead or behind. Never at any time 
shoot unless you know exactly where your 
companion or companions are. 

Likely places for quail will be found in 
brushy slue in corn fields, and in the fields 
themselves, especially after the corn has 
been shucked and scattered grains are in 
evidence between the corn rows; along 
brushy and thickety-fences; along sag 
arranged hedges; in blackberry thickets in 
old wheat fields; in buckwheat patches, or 
in patches where peas have been planted; 
in old orchards—one of the most promising 
of spots; in ravines in the timber where 
there is brush and grass along the sides, and 
logs and bushes in the bottom; in willow 
thickets close to the timber or in corn fields; 
in the stubbles in the evening where they 
will come out to roost, or where they may 
be found in the daytime, feeding on scat- 
tered grain, particularly in wheat stubbles. 
In the morning they will generally be 
found running about feeding, unless the 
day is misty or rainy; in that case look in 
the thickets and along the hedges and 
fences. Learn to shoot with both eyes 


* wide open, and get a gun that fits you like 


a glove. A straight-stocked gun is my 
favorite for this kind of shooting, for most 
shots will be on birds that have a rising 
tendency, and the straight stock will help 
to align the gun best. 











THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE 
CHECK-REIN 


BY FRANCIS M. WARE 


HILE most parts of any harness, as 
manufactured at the present timie, 
have their important and evident uses, 
there is one item which is responsible for 
much acute suffering to its unfortunate 
wearers; which is in very general use, and 
almost as general abuse; which is applied 
without thought or reason in most cases; 
which is, handled with discretion, a most 
valuable invention; with callous indiffer- 
ence, an instrument of ingenious torture— 
and this implement is the check-rein, 
whether for heavy or light harness work, 
whether in the ordinary form of side-check 
or of the over-draw type. Not one man 
in ten can give a good sensible reason for 
checking, and not one horse in one hun- 
dred needs—really needs—any such appli- 
ance. True the colt in training is the better 
mouthed and the more quickly maneuvered 
if the check is worn, and drawn up to a 
point where he must steady his balance, 
carry himself well, and through it learn to 
bend himself, and to deport himself gen- 
erally as a harness horse should; but even 
here a naturally well-balanced animal will 
‘‘make himself” to satisfaction without the 
use of any such contrivance. 

Most youngsters are not thus well-poised 
by nature, and the check has, in early 
training, its valuable points, but once ma- 
turity is attained the more liberty the head 
and neck can have, in most cases, the bet- 
ter the horse endures and the longer he 
lasts—so that there is a cash equivalent to 
be considered, aside from the matter of mere 
humanity to animals which apparently 
has nowadays so little practical interest 
for the average citizen. With sentimental 
interest we are nauseated. Any way- 
farer upon our city streets, or along park 
drives or speedways, will see hundreds of 
cases of the most outrageous abuse of the 
check-rein, every day and all day, passing 
unrebuked by complacent owner, indiffer- 
ent spectator, or purblind official paid for 
and delegated (presumably) to the purpose 
of preventing it. We are daily indorsing 
and ourselves possibly ignorantly per- 
petrating one of the most ingenious cruel- 
ties known to man by cramping the 
muscles, and hampering the breathing 
powers of defenseless animals day after 
day, year after year——and this not for a few 
moments at a time, but for hours and 
hours—and in the months when insects 
swarm and the sun glares down, as when 
winds blow and the sharp sleet drives. 
You know the sensation of one fly crawling 


on the hand for an instant; of biting wind 
and rasping hail and snow. Fancy what it 
is to afford, on head, neck, and shoulders, a 
pasture to countless insects for hours in the 
one period, meanwhile glaring helplessly 
up at the blazing sun; and in the other 
months to face the stinging and rasping of 
the elements upon your defenseless body, 
while your head and neck, in the grip of a 
tight check and sharp bit [reinforced by 
the whip when needful (?)] is immovably 
pointing straight up and into the tempest 
which harasses you. Or, in the case of the 
light-harness horse—the road-horse—to find 
that the tension of the check which, when 
that fast record was made, was tightened 
only for the brief period of fast work, now 
continues throughout a long afternoon’s 
drive of from two to three hours, because 
the owner is too thoughtless or too ignorant 
to permit any change from what has been 
found necessary in speeding, or from what 
some one told him was the proper elevation 
of the head for the animal in question— 
information usually as worthless as it was 
carelessly given. 

The private owners are the most deliber- 
ate and outrageous offenders in this respect, 
and that they leave these matters to their 
coachmen and grooms so generally in no 
way excuses them for such sins of*omis- 
sion. John and James know that they are 
expected to maintain the proud appear- 
ance of the bays or browns which Mr. 
Croesus purchased at such a long price, and 
Mr. Dealer also knew that upon his present- 
ing these luckless animals to their present 
owner in an airy and animated attitude, 
both moving and standing, depended his 
securing that corpulent check which Mr. 
C, exchanged for the paragons in ques- 
tion. Mr. Dealer, while he severely ‘‘ bore 
up’’ these horses with the checks, rarely or 
never thus put them in irons for longer 
than fifteen or twenty minutes at a time, 
and would never dream of driving any 
horse thus hampered for his own use. Im- 
agine what the long calling and shopping 
hours—the tedious waits at the ball, opera, 
or play—must be to such luckless quadru- 
peds; the dreadful stress for hours upon the 
tired muscles. Movement will somewhat 
relieve the strain, and during it, the horse 
naturally carries a more elevated front, but 
the flat-footed wait—notice how the men 
upon the box, though sitting quite at ease, 
shift and squirm about on their seats, and 
judge therefore in some feeble degree of the 
agony of the motionless horses. Remem- 
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ber, for instance, that you ordered the car- 
riage at say 7.30 P.M. to go to the theater. 
It arrives five or ten minutes ahead of time. 
After leaving you at the playhouse the 
horses return to the stable, probably to 
wait until time to return to the theater to 
convey you home. Now, during these long 
hours they not improbably are left checked 
up to prevent rubbing the blinkers or pull- 
ing the bridles off on the pole-head; but 
even if not, they must, to get a good place 
in the line, be on hand at the theater by ten 
o'clock, or thereabouts, and wait there for 
from thirty minutes to an hour. Now, 
reader, your horses are probably thus 
checked up from three to four hours without 
one moment’s ease or rest, and in the aver- 
age calling or shopping tour from one to 
three hours more of confinement is in- 
flicted. Are the checks ever loosened? 
Are the horses’ heads let down? Do you 
know ‘‘of your own knowledge’’ whether 
they are or not? Have you looked at your 
check-reins recently and noticed how every 
hole but the one on each horse's bridle is 
innocent of the imprint of buckle-tongue, 
but on the contrary showing, by their filling 
of soap or ‘‘compo”’ that they have never 
been used? Don’t you think that such 
investigation comes fairly in the line of 
your responsibilities, and that you have no 
business to own dumb animals if you are 
too indifferent to care for them? ‘Oh, 
bother,’’ perhaps you say, “‘my man is paid 
to attend to that.’ Well, so is your book- 
keeper to look after your business details— 
do you not oversee hima little? Both pre- 
cautions find due equivalents in results, and 
have similar cash values. 

Bad as may be the effects and severe as 
is the punishment of the usual heavy- 
harness bridoon side-check, the almost uni- 
versal ‘‘overdraw”’ variety used on our 
light-harness horses is assuming the propor- 
tions of a national calamity, and so far as 
conformation and carriage goes, is appar- 
ently working lasting injury to our light- 
harness horse, and to his heavy-harness 
compeer who graduates from the light 
apparel to the heavier leather if his physi- 
cal attributes chance to make him desirable 
for such work. Our native horse possesses 
two very radical, and general defects— 
first, ewe-necks (shortness and straightness 
of what should be the crest, and over- 
development of the throat-curve, as if the 
neck were upside down; second, the hocks 
too far behind the body, both at rest and in 
motion, accompanied by a lightness of 
second-thigh, and narrowness of the thigh 
itself which is most marked and yearly 
becoming more pronounced. Now if we 
put a tight overdraw check upon any horse 
and let him wear it long enough to get 
thoroughly tired—and that will not take 
many minutes—we shall find him to assume 
this attitude in so far as his personal shape 
admits—+.e., as to neck and hocks. May 
not, therefore, this very implement, in 
universal use for nearly fifty years, worn 
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by every colt and by most horses all their 
lives, have developed certain muscles for 
generations and released others until the 
existing distortion has become hereditary? 
Ewe-neck is common in no other breed but 
our trotting horse; neither thoroughbred, 
Percherons, Hackneys, or any coach or 
draft breed show it to any extent, and 
when the harness families do, it is in the 
grades which descend from some trotting- 
bred mare. Why isthis? And are we not 
trifling with a most important factor in 
our national prosperity in thus heedlessly 
perpetuating the many misshapen brutes 
which we find on every road and trotting 
track, and in every trotting stud? The 
chief value to-day of our trotting-bred 
horse lies in his adaptability in make, shape 
and action to the p te ne of heavy har- 
ness, or under saddle when (possibly) ; 
crossed with other blood. As a race horse 
(trotter) he is finding less of a market every 
year. Neither trotting as a sport, nor 
speedway driving rank high in popular 
favor, much as every one would like to see 
them do so. The three-cornered, slab- 
sided, spindle-shanked, spliced-legged brute 
that can be so twisted up in outlandish 
contrivances that he must stay on a trot or 

ace or fall down and kill himself and his 
fool driver has less value every minute, 
and no value whatever in any country but 
this. The toppy, full-made, active, round- 
turned, bold-fronted roadster with good 
substance, fair action and as much level 
pace as possible will always be in demand 
the world over, and always at remunerative 
rates. If we can breed such animals in 
quantity, good enough for our own and 
foreign markets in every respect but the 
two named, surely it is well worth while 
to ponder if these failings are not, in a 
measure at least, caused by the persistent 
use for years of a mechanical appliance 
which had, and has, its merits in certain 
cases, but possesses by no means the gen- 
eral advantages which we are wont to 
accord it. 

Not only does the check-rein often 
cruelly elevate the head and neck, but its 
very stringency enforces a pressure of the 
head-stall upon the crown and about the 
ears which is most uncomfortable, and fre- 
quently acutely painful to thin-skinned 
horses.. In addition the bridoon bit is 
(in heavy harness) drawn very tightly up 
into the mouth-angles, forcing the cheeks 
against the teeth, and often severely wound- 
ing them. Not a few horses are made 
to drive upon one rein, and to become 
heavy-headed ‘‘luggers” by the effect of 
the short check and its action upon the 
bridoon bit. If, in addition, the unfortu- 
nate subject chance to be short-necked, or 
narrow of jowl and broad of throat, or 
possessed of a naturally low-hung neck, he 
is offered a choice of torments, and may 
either suffer from the tight rein, or hang his 
head full weight upon it, and by thus 
deadening the circulation in his mouth find 
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in the numbness of the lower jaw a sur- 
cease to his misery by learning to pull, and 
thus to develop a “‘dead’”’ and probably 
uneven mouth. Notice the congestion of 
the tongue and lower jaw of such a poor 
brute, and figure what sensation can pos- 
sibly remain, after an hour or more in its 
empurpled, bruised, and benumbed mem- 
branes.. It is doubtful if any puller was 
ever born—they are all ‘‘made”’ by the deft 
mismanagement of man—aided by the 
infernal ingenuity of the check-rein; yet 
in the same breath it:must be said that no 
horse in the world possesses the even, deli- 
cate, responsive mouth of the animal 
educated by the American trotting-horse 
developer, who uses and does not abuse 
the check; who suits the driving bit to the 
mouth and tongue and the animal’s fancy; 
who allows, or compels, the animal to keep 
his mouth always closed, and that organ 
and the lip-angles consequently moist— 
without which no horse can either ‘“‘make’”’ 
or maintain that most valuable attribute— 
a “‘good mouth.’”” How many of these 
ends could be as readily attained without 
any check at all, few handlers strive to 
discover, the pupils who escape being the 
few determined youngsters who will not 
submit to it, and are allowed to develop 
without it—in most cases to the perfect 
satisfaction of both parties. The high 
side-check—the loops sewn upon the 
crown-piece—was at one time in much 
favor, and would be so to-day were it more 
generally in use in light harness. For a 
fast horse which takes a hard hold at speed 
such checks would probably not answer 
well, as the overdraw usually prevents 
such an animal from choking however hard 
he pulls, but, at all events for road work, 
hard pullers nowadays are not driven, and 
in fact so generally good are the mouths of 
latter-day fast horses that most of them 
take merely a pleasant grip of the bit at 
any pace, and even then most may be 
coaxed to drive more and more lightly in 
hand until finally an almost slack rein will 
answer. Light-mouthed horses will al- 
ways, after they have become a little used 
to the change from the familiar overdraw, 
go most pleasantly in the high side-check, 
and, with it, precaution should always be 
taken to use a nose-band to keep the mouth 
closed. Had the side-check no other ad- 
vantage, the fact that the horse’s attitude 
is, with it, far more natural and graceful 
than when awkwardly straining in the 
overdraw, should make the former far 
more acceptable before any gentleman’s 
equipage. Moreover proper shoeing and 
balancing will do much to offset the need 
of any check, or at least a tight one, and 
many a luckless race- or road-horse is being 
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checked up until his vertebre creak, and 
his eyes roll in his head because of an 
unsteadiness which proper balancing of his 
four corners with shoes, toe-weights, pro- 
tecting boots and other contrivances would 
both quickly and permanently correct. 

Checks are needed in any kind of double 
harness, and no pair of horses is safely ‘‘ put 
to’’ without them. There can be no worse 
runaway than that where an animal has 
lost his bridle, and especially in warm 
weather, horses are prone to rub their 
heads against anything to allay the irrita- 
tion caused by heat and swarming insects. 
Thus any bridle may be pulled off, or the 
rein, or some other part, caught in a most 
dangerous manner, if the heads of the ani- 
mals are not kept from going too low by 
checks. They also serve to steady a pair 
in a way, not as holding them in a vise, but 
as defining limits of relaxation beyond 
which they may not go—and these limits 
may be very generous. The very straight- 
shouldered draught horse also needs, if, as 
usual, he is very low-headed, a moderate 
check lest he, by his posture, bring the 
draft so low upon the points cf his 
shoulders as to badly chafe them. A 
slight elevation of the head prevents this 
and keeps the collar up in a better place. 

No one at all familiar with horses and 
their vagaries could object to the use of the 
check-rein—but all must deprecate the 
abuse of it which is continually increas- 
ing. An occasional spasmodic effort to 
regulate matters is made by the Society 
which has charged itself with such matters, 
but as with the much-discussed “ burrs” on 
bridle-bits, practically nothing whatever is 
done. Horses need all the freedom they 
can get in order to navigate the city streets 
at all, now that asphalt is so general,*and 
motor grease is making its footing even 
more precarious. Tight checks, large and 
close blinkers, tight pole-pieces, and wet, 
greasy asphalt make a desperate combina- 
tion for the hapless creatures, and in a few 
months we shall again be holding our 
breaths and gritting our teeth as we watch 
them floundering and falling on the icy 
pavements—and, as usual, do nothing to 
stop it! If every horse working to-day 
could be allowed, no matter how loosely his 
check lies, from four to six holes more, he 
would last longer, wear better, do more 
work more cheerfully, and prove in each 
instance that the merciful man had not 
wholly forgotten the patient beast which 
had no one else in all the world to look to 
for care and consideration, but had real- 
ized and fulfilled his obligations actually 
—and at sucha trifling personal cost! This 
is one evil we can all correct—why not 
do it? 














HORSE, MULE, OR BURRO FOR 
THE TRAIL 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


MULES 


GOOD riding mule, when you can get 
him, and provided you intend to use 
him only for trail travel in the mountains, 
is about the best proposition. A mule is 
more sure-footed than a horse, and can 
subsist where a horse would starve. On 
the other hand, he is not much good off 
a walk, never acquires the horse’s interest 
in getting around stubborn stock, and is 
apt to be mean. 

None of these objections, however much 
they may influence your decision as to 
saddle animals, will have any weight 
against a pack beast. For the latter 
purpose the mule is unexcelled. But prob- 
ably in the long run, you will prefer to 
ride a horse. 


BURROS 


Burros are an aggravation; and yet in 
some circumstances they are hard to beat. 
They are unbelievably slow, and unbeliev- 
ably stubborn. When they get tired—or 
think they do—they stop, and urging 
merely confirms their decision to rest. 
You cannot hurry them. They hate water, 
and it is sometimes next to impossible to 
force them into a deep or swift stream. 
They are camp thieves, and will eat any- 
thing left within their reach. Still, they 
can live on sage brush, go incredible periods 
without drinking, make their way through 
country impassable to any other hoofed 
animals excepting goats and sheep. Cer- 
tain kinds of desert travel are impossible 
without them; and some rough moun- 
taineering is practicable only with their aid. 

At times you will be driven to the use 
of them. In such an emergency gird your 
soul with patience; and buy big ones. 

Pack mules are almost impossible to get, 
and are generally very high priced. A 
good pack mule does not mean any old 
mule that comes along. The animal should 
be rather small, chunkily built, gentle as 
to the heels and teeth, accustomed to 
carrying and taking care of a pack, trained 
to follow the saddle horses, and not in- 
clined to stray from camp. Such perfec- 
tion costs anywhere from srentelive to 
one hundred and fifty dollars. It is worth 
the price to one who does much packing; 
but as perfectly adequate pack horses can 
be had for from twenty to forty dollars 
and are easy to find, you will in all likeli- 
hood choose them. 


CHOOSING A HORSE 


Now I know perfectly well that I can 
tell you nothing about choosing a horse. 
If you are a New Englander you will know 
all about the trade; if you are a New York- 
er, you could give me points on every horse 
in the ring; if you are middle west, you 
probably have raced or worked or traded 
or raised more horses than I will ever ride. 
But in selecting a mountain horse, his 
mere points as a physical specimen are 
often little in his favor, while glaring 
defects may concern his usefulness hardly 
at all. 

Never mind, at first, how the horse 
offered for your inspection looks. Ex- 
amine him for blemishes later. You must 
first discover if he is sure-footed and 
courageous. An eastern horse would not 
last five minutes on a western trail. A 
western horse, no matter how accustomed 
to mountain work, is worse than useless if 
subject to ordinary horse-panics at sud- 
denly rustling leaves, unexpected black 
stubs, and the like. He must attend to 
his footing, keep his eyes for the trail, and 
be wise. Next you must inquire if this 
steadiness carries over into other things. 
He must stand when left without hitching, 
and must be easy to catch. Often you will 
have to dismount for the purpose of clear- 
ing trail, helping the pack train, tightening 
ropes, or reconnoitering. At such junc- 
tures iron hitching posts are not always 
at hand. Nothing is more aggravating 
than the necessity of searching everywhere 
for a place to tie; or worse, to be forced to 
chase down and coax quiet a horse that 
has promptly decamped when left for a 
moment to himself. Nor does it add to 
your joy to get up at four for the purpose 
of making an early start, only to spend the 
extra hour filched from sleep in an attempt 
to catch some snorting fool horse. 

The picture I have sketched looks to 
you somewhat like what is known as an 
**old cow,”’ doesn’t it? But in reality good 
horses of the quality named are not diffi- 
cult to find. Equine intelligence is of a 
higher grade West than East, mainly be- 
cause a western horse is all his life thrown 
on his own resources. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to find a horse both handsome and 
spirited, which will nevertheless permit 
himself to be directly approached in pas- 
ture, and will stand until urther orders on 
the trail. 

But the point is that it is much better— 
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oh, infinitely!—to get an ‘‘old cow”’ than 
a horse without these qualities. The ‘‘old 
cow”’ will carry you, and will be there when 
wanted. That is the main thing in the 
mountains. While as for the other horse, 
no matter how well bred he is, how spirited, 
how well gaited, how handsome, how ap- 
pealing in every way to a horseman’s eye, 
he will be worse than no horse if you have 
to keep your hands on him; if he must be 
picketed at night; if he is likely to shy on 
a bad trail; if he may refuse to tackle a 
rough place or to swim a river. 

Of course it is nice to ride a good-looking 
horse; but in the mountains most em- 
phatically ‘‘handsome is what handsome 
does.”” The horses I now own are fine 
animals and fine mountain ponies; but 
some of the best I have ever ridden a 
horseman would not look at twice. Ona 
time, being under the absolute necessity of 
getting a pack quickly, I purchased a bay 
that | promptly named Methuselah. He 
was some sixteen years old, badly stove 
forward by hard riding, and not much of a 
horse anyway. For three months he car- 
ried a pack. Then one day I threw a sad- 
dle on him to go a short distance on some 
little errand. Methuselah, overjoyed, did 
his best. The old horse was one of the 
best mountain saddlers in the outfit. He 
climbed surely and well; he used his head 
in negotiating bad places; would stay 
where he was put. The fact that he was 
not sound was utterly unimportant, for 
not once in a week was he required to go 
faster than a walk. 

On the other hand, I once owned a Bill- 
horse, mountain bred and raised. He was 
a beautiful beast, proud, high-stepping— 
one you would be glad to be seen on. He 
would have been worth considerable money 
and would have afforded much solid satis- 
faction if I had wanted him for cow work, 
or pleasure riding in the lower country. 
But it was absolutely impossible to catch 
him, even hobbled, without a corral. One 
day I saw him leap from a stand, and with 
hobbles, over a fence and feed trough. 
So I traded him for another, not nearly 
so much of a horse as a horse, but wort 
two dozen Bill-horses. 


GUN-SHYNESS 


One other thing you must notice, and 
that is whether or not the beast is gun- 
shy. A great many stampede wildly at 
the report of firearms. I once owned a 
pack horse named Sam Fat on which for 
some time I congratulated myself. He was 
a heavy animal and could carry a tremen- 
dous load; and yet he was sure-footed and 
handled himself well on rough country. 
He was gentle and friendly. He took per- 
fect care of his pack. And he followed 
perfectly. No one needed to ride behind 
him to keep Sam Fat coming. I used to 
turn him loose when I started, and pay 
no more attention to him until I stopped. 
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No matter how rich the feed through which 
we passed, Sam Fat was always on hand 
when the halt was called. And, very im- 
aagoner point, he was a good rustler— 
he kept fat and sleek on poor feed when 
other horses gaunted. Altogether Sam 
Fat was a find. Then one day one of the 
party shot off a harmless little twenty-two 
caliber pop-gun. Sam Fat went crazy. 
He squatted flat, uttered a terrified squeal, 
and departed through the woods, banging 
his pack against trees and hanging limbs. 
We chased him a mile, and finally brought 
him back, but.all the rest of the day he 
was panicky. I tried to get him accus- 
tomed to shooting by tying him near our 
target practice, but it wasnouse. Finally, 
though reluctantly, I sold him. 

So when the natives bring in their horses 
for your selection, blind your eyes to the 
question of looks and points until you have 
divided the offering into two parts—those 
that are sure-footed, courageous, gentle, 
tractable, easy to catch, good grub rus- 
tlers; and if pack horses, those that will 
follow and will take care of their packs, and 
those that lack one or more of these quali- 
fications. Discard the second group. Then 
if the first group contains nothing but 
blemished or homely horses, make the best 
of it, perfectly sure that the others might 
as well not exist. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


In general, a horse just from pasture 
should have a big belly. A small-bellied 
horse will prove to be a poor feeder, and will 
probably weaken down on a long hike. 

he best horse stands from fourteen hands 
to fourteen two, and is chunkily built. 
There are exceptions, both ways, to this 
rule. A pack horse is better with low 
withers on account of the possibility of 
sore backs. Avoid a horse whose ears 
hang sidewise from his head; he is apt to 
be stubborn. As for the rest, horse sense 
is the same everywhere. 


WHAT A HORSE SHOULD CARRY 


A pack-horse can carry two hundred 

unds—not more. Of course, more can 
e piled on him, and he will stand up under 
it, but on a long trip he will deteriorate. 
Greater weights are carried only in text 
books, in camp-fire lies, and where a 
regular pack route permits of grain feed- 
ing. A good animal, with care, will take 
two hundred successfully enough, but I 
personally always pack much lighter. Feed 
costs nothing, so it is every bit as cheap 
to take three horses as two. The only ex- 
pense is the slight bother of packing an 
extra animal. Te return you can travel 
farther and more steadily, the chances of 
sore backs are minimized, your animals 
— fat and strong, and in case one meets 
with an accident, you can still save all 
your effects on the other. For the last 
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three years I have made it a practice to 
pack only about a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds when off for a 
very long trip. My animals have always 
come out fat and hearty, sometimes in 
marked contrast to those of my com- 
panions, and I have not had a single case 
of sore back. 


SORE BACKS 


The latter are best treated by Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure. Its use does not interfere in 
the least with packing; and I have never 
seen a case it did not cure inside ten days 
or two weeks. 


HOW FAR A HORSE SHOULD TRAVEL 


In the mountains and on grass feed 
twenty miles a day is big travel. If you 
push more than that you are living beyond 
your income. It is much better, if you are 
moving every day, to confine yourself to 
jaunts of from twelve to fifteen miles on 
an average. Then, if necessity arises, you 
have something to fall back on, and are 
able to make a forced march. 


MOUNTAIN TRAVEL 


The distance may seem very short to 
you if you have never traveled in the 
mountains; but as a matter of fact you 
will probably find it quite sufficient, both 
in length of time and in variety of scenery. 
To cover it you will travel steadily for from 
six to eight hours; and in the diversity 
of country will be interested every step of 
the way. Indeed, so varied will be the 
details, that it will probably be difficult 
to believe you have made so small a mileage 
until you stop to reflect that, climbing and 
resting, no horse can go faster than two or 
two and one-half miles an hour. 


DESERT TRAVEL 


On the desert or the plains the length of 
your journey must depend entirely on the 
sort of feed you can get. Thirty miles a 
day for a long period is all a fed-horse can 
do, while twenty is plenty enough for an 
animal depending on his own foraging. 
Longer rides are not to be considered in the 
course of regular travel. I once did one 
hundred and eighty miles in two days— 
and then took a rest. 


TIME TO TRAVEL 


In the mountains you must keep in mind 
that a horse must both eat and rest, and 
that he will not graze when frost is on the 
meadows. Many otherwise skillful moun- 
taineers ride until nearly dark, and are up 
and off soon after daylight. They wonder 
why their horses lose flesh and strength. 
The truth is the poor beasts must compress 
their twenty-four hours of sustenance into 
the short noon stop, and the shorter even- 


ing before the frost falls. It is often much 
wiser to get a very early start, to travel 
until the middle of the afternoon, and then 
to gointocamp. Whatever inconvenience 
and discomfort you may suffer is more 
than made up for by the opportunities to 
hunt, fish or cook afforded by the early 
stop; and the time you imagine you lose 
is regained in the long run by the regularity 
of your days’ journeys. 

On the desert or the plains where it is 
hot, to the contrary, you will have better 
luck by traveling early and late. Desert 
journeying is uncomfortable, anyway, but 
has its compensations. We ordinarily get 
under way o three in the morning, keep 
going until nine, start about six again— 
after supper—and travel until nine of the 
evening. Thus we take advantage of 
whatever coolness is possible, and see the 
rising and the falling of the day, which is 
the most wonderful and beautiful of the 
desert’s gifts. 


CLIMBING 


Going up steep hills in high altitudes 
you must breathe your horse every fifty 
feet or so. It need not be a long rest. 
Merely rein him in for eight or ten seconds. 
Do the same thing always before entering 
the negotiation of a bad place in the trail. 
Do this no matter how fresh and eager your 
animal may seem, Often it spells the 
difference between a stumble and a good 
clean climb. An experienced pack-horse 
will take these rests on his own initiative, 
stopping and also starting again with the 
regularity of clockwork. 

t does not hurt a horse to sweat, but 
if ever he begins to drip heavily, and to 
tremble in the legs, it is getting time to 
hunt the shade for a rest. I realize that 
such minor points as these may be per- 
fectly well known to every one likely to 
read these articles, and yet I have seen so 
many cases of ignorance of them on the 
trail that I risk their inclusion here 


UNSADDLING 


Every hour or two loosen the cinches of 
your saddle horse and raise the saddle and 
blankets an inch or so to permit a current 
of air to pass through. Steaming makes 
the back tender. When you unsaddle him 
or the pack animals, if they are very hot, 
leave the blankets across them for a few 
moments. A hot sun shining on a sweaty 
back causes small pimples which may 
develop into sores. It is better to bathe 
with cold water the backs of green horses; 
but such a trouble is not necessary after 
they are hardened. 


TO PICK UP A HORSE’S FEET 


Two more things I will mention, though 
strictly speaking they do not fall in the 
province of equipment articles. When you 
pick up a horse’s hind foot, face to the 
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rear, put the hand nearest the horse firmly 
against his flank and use the other to raise 
the hoof. Then if he tries to kick, you can 
hold him off sufficiently to get out of the 
way. Indeed, the very force of his move- 
ment toward you will thrust against the 
hand on his flank and tend to throw you 
to one side. 


TO MOUNT A BAD HORSE 


If you are called upon to mount a bad 
horse, seize the cheek piece of his bridle 
in your left hand and twist his head sharply 
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toward you, at the same time grasp the 
meg in your right hand, thrust your 
oot in the stirrup and swing aboard. 
Never get on any western horse as an 
easterner mounts—left hand on pommel 
and right hand on cantle. If a horse 
plunges forward to buck while you are in 
this position, you will inevitably land back 
of the saddle. Then he has a fine leverage 
to throw you about forty feet. A bad 
pack-herse you can handle by blindfolding. 
Anchor things for a storm, take off the 
bandage, and stand one side. 


CHANGING THE-MAP OF THE 
WORLD 


BY CYRUS 


HE suggestion by two or three men 
prominent in polar research that the 
automobile may be used to advantage in 
striving for some part of the unknown, has 
of course elicited from many writers sar- 
castic comment rather than approval. 
There is reason, however, to believe that 
the automobile may not be valueless in the 
particular field where the experiment is 
advocated—on the vast ice sheet whose 
northern front is the great wall of ice 
stretching eastward from South Victoria 
Land for at least 400 miles and known as 
the Great Ice Barrier. 

This vast flat glacier, pushed off the land 
edge somewhere, and afloat on the sea 
though not drifting, according to the view 
of Captain Scott, is the road southward on 
which the specially constructed British 
and Belgian motor cars will be tested, if 
present plans are carried out. It is not 
the purpose here to outline the many 
scientific phases of the coming Antarctic 
work, but merely to show that the pro- 
posed use of motor cars and Siberian 
ponies is probably worth a trial, for they 
may help explorers southward to still un- 
known coasts of Antarctica. 

The greatest geographical problem in 
south polar regions is that of the Antarctic 
continent, and we shall soon see a renewal 
of effort to solve it. All that has been 
done strengthens the view that Antarctica 
exists, but its outlines are not known and 
we have the vaguest idea of the extent of 
the continental mass. The problem there- 
fore is to find new stretches of its coast line 
and thus gradually determine the shape 
and extent of the land. 

Charcot, who expects to lead the next 
French expedition, will endeavor to trace 
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the coasts of Graham Land southward 
and discover whether that land is an island 
or a great promontory of the continent. 
The plans of the British and Belgian expe- 
ditions, under Shackleton and Arctowski, 
is to use the flat ice surface behind the 
barrier wall to reach the coast of Antarctica 
further south or discover whether a wide 
strait extends through the land cutting it 
into islands. 

We know that this vast expanse of ice is 
flat because Scott’s long journey of over 
300 miles to the south, was along 4 level 
surface without ridge or crevasse, every- 
where a monotonous, even plain of snow, 
excepting within ten to fifteen miles of the 
land, where it was broken and lumpy; be- 
cause Royds had the same experience dur- 
ing his journey on this ice to the southeast 
and because the balloon ascensions and 
other investigations along its northern edge 
have revealed only the same flat expanse. 

Dr. Rudolf Péch of Vienna has shown 
again that many valuable results of ex- 
ploration are acquired by the long and 
patient efforts of solitary travelers. For 
two years (1904-1906) he wandered with 
four or five native carriers, three-fourths 
of the way around New Guinea, the second 
largest island in the world. He was en- 
gaged in anthropological and geographical 
study, chiefly back of the coasts, in regions 
where little as yet is known of the country 
and its inhabitants. All his time was 
spent in five districts of German, British, 
and Dutch New Guinea; and it seems sur- 
prising that only twenty to forty miles 
inland, especially in the German territory, 
he reached virgin fields that no white man 
has visited. In his long report, published 
in the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
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Society, he gives reasons why much of 
inner New Guinea is still little known. 

Dr Péch walked only two days inland 
from Potsdamhafen to reach villages and 
mountain valleys that had never seen white 
men, though the Germans have lived years 
at this port. Many similar instances occur 
in New Guinea, and Dr. Pich’s explanation 
is found in the great difficulty of travel 
and the unfriendliness of the natives. In 
a short march inland from Potsdamhafen, 
for example, the native paths climb steep 
slopes, fall into deep and narrow valleys, 
or run along the sharp edge of ridges; and 
all the while the pedestrian feels swathed 
in straw, the grass that chokes the foot- 
wide path rising above his head, no move- 
ment of air among those giant growths, 
and above him, the blazing sun with its un- 
mitigated outpouring of discomfort. This, 
he says, is the outline of many a pioneer 
journey in the great island as relates to 
physical misery; and none but a man of 
unusual tact and patience can fare safely 
among the natives. 

The explorer found new illustrations of 
the fact that natives in one district may 
differ greatly in physical characteristics, in 
methods of house building and other rude 
arts and especially in speech from other 
tribes living only ten to fifteen miles away. 
He found two tribes that, while engaged 
in their traditional dances, sing the same 
songs, the text of which conveys no mean- 
ing tothem. One tribe say they got these 
songs from the other tribe, who assert in 
turn that the songs were handed down by 
their fathers. These words of old tradition, 
in Dr. Péch’s opinion, are words of a dead 
speech. 

The facts he has added to our knowledge 
of the coastal regions in the southeastern 
part of Dutch New Guinea are noteworthy, 
because this is one of the least known parts 
of the world. The Dutch have only re- 
cently placed the military station Merauke 
there near the British border to keep in 
order a strong and greatly feared tribe of 
head hunters whose raids into British ter- 
ritory have been the subject of serious pro- 
tests. Neither the station nor any river 
mentioned by Dr. Pich, one of them the 
Bian River, a majestic stream, as the ex- 
plorer’s photograph shows, is yet found on 
anymap. Theentire eastern part of Dutch 
New Guinea is a white, untraversed space. 
The wild character of the natives and the 
unfavorable conditions of navigation have 
kept Malay traders wholly out of south- 
east Dutch .New Guinea. In this region 
the widely spread Malay hen is still un- 
known. As the traveler looks north from 
a tree top or the deck of his vessel he sees 
only a flat alluvial plain, spreading to the 
horizon, Through this plain fiows the 
mighty Digoel River, coming from the east, 
whose recent discovery was heralded as a 
geographical surprise; and Dr. Péch be- 
lieves that pioneer explorers here will make 
other discoveries of large importance. 
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Seven months ago La Géographie, the 
organ of the Paris Geographical Society, 
expressed regret that the French govern- 
ment still saw fit to bury the Morocco maps 
of Captain Larras among the ‘‘secret”’ 
documents of the Geographical Service of 
the Army. The ban has now been re- 
moved and the publication of Larras’ ex- 
tensive surveys has begun. It is an event 
of much geographical interest, for his care- 
ful work covers a large part of eastern 
Morocco, the country that is now more 
inadequately represented on the map of 
Africa than any other part of it excepting 
some regions of the Sahara. These sur- 
veys, the result of five years of almost un- 
interrupted labor, were completed in 1903, 
and though of the greatest interest to 
physical geographers, geologists, and trav- 
elers generally, they have been hidden until 
this year. M. de Flotte was permitted to 
use some of Larras’ data in the produc- 
tion of his large map of Morocco, and a few 
geographers of France were permitted to 
see some of the beautiful survey sheets, as 
M. Gentil calls them, but cartographers 
were not allowed to use this great collec- 
tion of data to improve their maps. 

An attaché of the French Military Mis- 
sion in Morocco, Captain Larras, improved 
the opportunity, between 1899 and 1903, 
to survey a large number of itineraries in 
the Makhzen regions, or those subject to the 
authority of the Sultan of Morocco. Here 
he could travel freely and in comparative 
comfort, and the Sherifian government gave 
him its countenance; but he ran into peril 
too, for his zeal often led him into regions 
where the Sultan’s authority was defied. 
His immunity was not due to courage and 
sang-froid, but to the unusual quietude that 
then prevailed in Morocco. 

Larras surveyed and mapped 5,270 
miles of routes, about one-third in north 
and two-thirds in south Morocco, His 
surveys extended from Tangier on the 
Strait of Gibraltar to Agadir, nearly the 
southern limit of the Moroccan coast. 
They were pushed far inland to Fez, Xem- 
nat and Morocco City. _His methods were 
simple but effective. His compass, sex- 
tant and a chronometer giving him the true 
time of the Paris meridian, were his only 
instruments, but he fixed the astronomical 
position of many places. Eminent as a 
cartographic surveyor, his work lacks, how- 
ever, the useful data which geological col- 
laboration would have given him, but the 
large service he has rendered will not es- 
cape the attention of geographers. 

e have to thank the German Survey 
Ship Planet for the revelation just made of 
abyssmal depths in the Pacific only a few 
miles off the east coast of the Philippine 
Archipelago. The Planet, in January last, 
ran lines of soundings up the east coast 
from the south end of Mindanao to Luzon 
and discovered that here, as to the east of 
Japan, is a deep trough in the sea floor 
whose bottom is from 9,000 to 10,000 feet 
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below the average depths in the Pacific 
far to the east of it. It was a most un- 
expected discovery. The trough begins 
close under the east coast of Mindanao and 
its deepest part is near its northern 
termination off Samar. In the thirty-six 
soundings the greatest depths were about 
26,160, 27,195, and 28,103 feet. The north 
and south extent of the trough is about 
600 statute miles. This deep, narrow, sub- 
marine valley is nowhere more than 
twenty-five miles from the island shores, 
and the sea floor slopes very steeply from 
the coasts to the bottom of the trough, on 
an average about eleven feet in every one 
hundred feet of extension seaward. This 
is the most striking illustration recently 
adduced of the progress of submarine sur- 
veys in the Pacific which has been so rapid 
in recent years that no chart of the ocean 
bed has long remained up to date. 

The conquest of the Tuareg bandits of 
the Sahara has entirely changed the aspect 
of life in the desert, for it has removed the 
terror of brigandage. It was only four 
years ago that the French humbled this 
predatory race. At first the whites could 
not catch them, for the Tuaregs train 
young camels to fleetness, so that they 
lope along in a sort of gallop and are worth 
three to four times as much, in the camel 
markets, as the ordinary baggage animal. 
Then the French trained fleet camels of 
their own and the Tuaregs were at the 
mercy of the newcomers in the desert. 

The reign of the razzia has ceased. 
The Tuareg, unknown to ethnological 
study ten years ago, is now an exhibit in 
the colonial show at Versailles, and scien- 
tific men are invading his stronghold 
among the Ahaggar Mountains, in the 
heart of the desert, to study him at short 
range. Maurice Benhazera has lived six 


months among them, and the completeness 
of their subjection is shown by the journey 
of Motilinski, professor of Arabic at Con- 
stantine, who last year wandered at will 
in all parts of their mountains, with only 
ten men in his party, collecting their in- 
scriptions on the rocks and studying the 
language and people. 

Motilinski’s report on this peculiar 
desert folk is not yet at hand, but Maurice 
Benhazera had filled 120 pages of the 
Bulletin of the Algerian Geographical So- 
ciety with the rich results of his observa- 
tions, only a few facts from which can be 
given here. 

The veil they wear, hiding their features 
below their eyes, was not adopted, he says, 
as had been conjectured, to screen their 
faces from the burning sun, but because 
they believe it lends dignity to their ap- 
pearance and conceals the mouth, which 
no man should show to a stranger. The 
tazzia originated in their desire to add to 
their meager means of living, and they came 
to regard it as the noblest of pursuits. 
They made it the means also of another 
source of income, for many caravans pur- 
chased immunity from their raids, and if 
by mistake a protected party was raided, 
it was a point of honor to pay full in- 
demnity. The mountains catch consider- 
able rainfall, and there among their valleys 
they have pasturage for a large number of 
camels and cattle. They have commerce 
with many oases, and formerly one of 
their chief articles of exchange for firearms, 
cutlery and other commodities was slaves 
captured from caravans that were taking 
them north to the markets. 

The old occupation is gone and the 
Tuareg is settling down to the humdrum 
life of tilling the soil and tending his 
herds. 


GUN-SHY AND BLINKING DOGS* 


BY JOSEPH 


HERE are inventive reasoners who 
ascribe gun-shyness to peculiar nerve 
troubles of the nature of disease. In some 
cases there does seem to be a neurotic 
quality; an instability of nerve action; a 
tendency to unreasoning fright; resemb- 
ling the piteous fear that affects certain 
men and women in a thunderstorm, though 
they exhibit normal judgment in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of life. I have heard 
handlers explain blinking on a similar 
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theory; telling how an excessively acute 
nervous system cannot stand the shock of 
strong scent and shrinks from it as from 
something disagreeable. 

Better leave this theory of causation 
to the neurologists. It may be accepted 
as true to the extent of granting that the 
dogs most likely to be gun-shy are of the 
kind we call nervous and sensitive. But, 
while the gun-shy one of to-day may be 
naturally timid, the one of to-morrow may 


_ * The Editor will be glad to receive from readers any questions within the field of this article. While it may 
be impracticable to answer them all, yet such inquiries will undoubtedly suggest the scope of future contributions 
to the department. Letters should be addressed to the magazine. 
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be a rough, resolute, good-humored fellow. 
In dealing with the subject for practical 
purposes, it is more resultful to take the 
hypothesis that any young dog may be- 
come gun-shy or a blinker through acci- 
dent or mistaken treatment. And these 
misfortunes come in ways too numerous 
to be worth cataloguing. Bird dogs take 
to blinking because they are punished 
for chasing poultry; or because they are 
whipped for flushing, or from seeing pun- 
ishment meted out to other dogs in con- 
nection with birds or poultry. A boy’s 
firecracker, exploding at an inopportune 
moment, may implant the fear of sudden 
loud reports. A falling plank or piece of 
structural iron may have the same effect. 
In short, unexpected sharp noises are 
many, and any one of them may start the 
trouble, especially if the animal is unlucky 
enough to be hurt at the same time. 

Another part of the correct working 
hypothesis is that any dog can be cured 
if you take enough trouble and exercise 
enough patience. The process proceeds 
on the inference that, since he is alarmed 
because of memory or fear of disagreeable 
circumstances, he must learn to associate 
the gun with the agreeable. 

It is best to apply the treatment when 
the dog ison game. In probably four cases 
out of five, he will quickly learn to disre- 
gard the gun, or like it, if you let him hunt 
up the game and chase it, shooting when 
he is at a distance and in hot pursuit. 
Often gun-shyness disappears the very day 
he makes his first solid point and becomes 
deeply interested in the business. In the 
midst of this new delight, he disregards 
and forgets other matters. 

Sometimes the fear is too strong, and a 
regular treatment must be undertaken. 
Oftener the owner will have a short shoot- 
ing season and does not care to take 
chances on a quick cure. His dog must be 
ready for business when the season opens. 
So, it is necess: ary to know the systems 
which have been successful in dealing with 
this trouble. 

Once before in OutiNG I told about the 
man who put his bird dog to chasing cats. 
When the cat was treed, he would clap his 
hands and “‘sick’’ the dog into excited 
attack. At this psychological moment he 
would fire blanks from a small pistol. 
Two or three treatments usually sufficed. 

In the days of percussion caps, it was 
common to snap them while the gun-shy 
dog was ranging around at a distance, or 
when he chased or when he was intent on 
food. The sarne principle applies now. 
The worst case I ever cured was that of a 
pointer bitch which was naturally timid, 
sulky and apprehensive of human atten- 
tions. She had been abused and neglected 
until you could send her skulking to her 
refuge by snapping your thumb and finger. 
The first lesson, or series, was to give her 

a bit to eat whenever I spoke to her. For 
this purpose, her saving grace was that she 
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was a glutton. Next I got a toy pistol 
which exploded little paper detonaters. 
Zach time I fired she would try to escape 
but I would follow her to her corner with 
my scrap of raw meat. When she gained 
a wavering confidence, I took her to the 
woods and fields with a buggy, cracking 
my little paper caps and calling her in for 
her tidbit each time. It took a lot of 
patience, because her impulse was to start 
for home ‘at every report. Many a time 
she ran off a few hundred yards and lay 
down, refusing to let me get any closer. 
But she finally succumbed and began to 
come to the buggy at the sound, without 
waiting to be called. At that point I ad- 
vanced her to the next class in the dog 
school, using twenty-two caliber blanks. 
It was all to do over again, but the time re- 
quired was short. From that to the gun 
was easy. I doubt whether any dog is 
worth the trouble I took with her, and she 
was by no means a world-beater, but I 
consoled myself with the thought that I 
was improving my own character, besides 
establishing the fact that no case of gun- 
shyness is hopeless, 

That brings me to say that one dog, 
belonging to a kennel at that time noted, 
was given up as incurable by a skillful 
handler, All the approved methods were 
tried. The owner even went to the ex- 
pense of having a set of traps placed near 
the kennel, where he practiced by the 
hour at claybirds. The dog was a hand- 
some one, a good hunter, a bench winner 
and full brother to a field trial winner. 
The kennel expected to have in him a 


fashionable stud dog. a: every 
idea was exhausted, but they finally threw 
up the job and sold him for a song. If this 


disproves my statement that any case can 
be cured, let it goat that. It surely proves 
that some cases are deep-seated and per- 
sistent. 

When you have several dogs in an in- 
closed kennel, where the patient cannot 
run away, a plan usually successful is to 
take along your firearm when you feed, 
beginning with the toy pistol and the paper 
caps. Fire a few times as you approach 
with the food, and while the other dogs are 
eating. The timid one won’t enjoy seeing 
the others eat while it is hungry, and will 
discover that a gun doesn’t hurt. If you 
have hardness of heart to compel it to 
reach the verge of starvation unless it will 
eat in spite of the gun, you will not be a 
humane man but you can cure the trouble. 

As long as a dog will follow you in the 
field you can be certain that you can over- 
come the complaint. Just go along, pay 
no attention, shooting as usual over the 
other dogs, and it will come around to its 
work sooner or later. The discouraging 
ones are those which turn tail and start 
for home at the noise of the gun. Such a 
dog is out of business for the day and in 
good shape to be worse the next time. 
For a dog of this kind the handler some- 
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times uses a cord to enforce its attendance; 
but I like better to find other devices, 
because it will happen often that the re- 
striction of the cord makes the dog more 
apprehensive than before. As you are 
probably dealing with a case which is not 
only shy of the gun but timid in ranging, 
you certainly do not wish to be making 
difficulties for yourself in both directions; 
and that is what you often do when you 
shoot with a shy dog,on a cord. But the 
method often works well and may be worth 
trying, though common sense is with the 
principle of encouraging enthusiasm after 
game and introducing the gun when the 
dog is at liberty and intent on sport. 

Beagles and other hounds used in shoot- 
ing rabbits. are more prone to gun-shyness 
than bird dogs, because they seldom have 
the setter’s and pointer’s absorbed, eager 
interest in game, and as seldom have the 
bird dog’s devotion to human beings. 
The rules of treatment are about the same. 
By shooting small loads when they are in 
full chase, you usually get them accus- 
tomed to the report. 

Water spaniels and other retrievers may 
be expected to come around under the 
practice of Captain Charley Smith, the 
shooting crony of J. D. Mallory and other 
Chesapeake Bay dog men and duck shots 
of the palmy days. He taught his young 
things to retrieve and like the gun at the 
same time. He used to throw objects to 
be retrieved and snap a cap at each throw. 
His dogs quickly learned to look eagerly 
for something to be retrieved whenever 
the gun was discharged. In summer, if 
you have water handy, it is not bad to try 
the scheme with bird dogs. A dog is 
pretty busy when he is swimming toward 
you with a stick in his mouth. He will not 
notice light reports. Heavier charges can 
be gradually put into operation. But this 


comes under the head of prevention rather 
than under that of cure. should not 
expect a great deal of it in the case of a con- 
firmed victim. 

Blinking—which may be a refusal to 
point, when birds are found, or leaving a 
point after it is made—is a miserable ex- 
hibition, but not often a persistent trouble. 
Nearly always it is a result of unwise pun- 
ishment by word or blow when the young 
dog is after what he thinks is game. 
Ordinarily, it disappears with experi- 
ence and encouraging treatment. Special 
methods can be applied only when the dog 
ison game. Take him up quietly, petting 
and fondling him, when another dog is 
pointing. Let him get the scert, if pos- 
sible, and hold him as long as you can on 
the cord while the pointing dog remains 
rigid. If he makes a point himself and 
leaves it, take him back to the spot and 
put him in pointing position, even if it is 
ten minutes later. For a blinker, it 
should be an invariable rule to be quiet 
and gentle in all movements when he is on 
game. If he flushes, encourage him to 
chase and get all the fun he can. His in- 
stinct will get him to solid pointing after 
a time. Whenever he shows signs of 
recognizing game, keep him at it until he 
points, if you have to sit down and wait a 
quarter of an hour. Very rarely will he 
leave game entirely. He may go a con- 
siderable distance but the temptation will 
bring him back if you help to inspire him 
with confidence. It may seem heretical, but 
in a bad case of blinking progress is often 
stimulated by letting him chew a few birds 
of his own finding and eat the heads. 

The broad lesson is that these faults 
caused by timidity and nervous appre- 
hension are to be treated by substituting 
anticipation of the agreeable for dread of 
the painful. 





SOME POPULAR FALLACIES -CON- 
CERNING RATTLESNAKES 


BY FRANCIS METCALFE 


o is a very common fallacy concerning 

rattlesnakes that each segment of the 
rattle indicates a year of the serpent’s ex- 
istence, and it will probably be accepted 
until some one devises a safe method of ex- 
amining the teeth. One has only to stand 
for a half hour in front of the rattlers’ cage 
at any zodlogical garden or museum to hear 
it repeated several times, together with 
many other bits of misinformation which 
make the average ‘‘ Nature Story’’ seem 
a statement of bald fact by comparison. 


The rattlesnake is the commonest of the 
half-dozen species of venomous reptiles in- 
habiting America—under the head of 
Crotalus horridus fifteen varieties are de- 
scribed by herpetologists, and one or more 
of these is found in every part of the coun- 
try—but neither its appearance nor its 
habits commend it as a domestic pet, and 
very little is commonly known as to its life 
history, while most of the things which are 
known in localities where it is abundant 
are not so. 
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Although the young rattlesnake comes 
into the world equipped with but a single 
button on the end of its tail, when a year 
old it may have as many as a half-dozen 
segments, while three a year may be taken 
as a fair average development. In hunt- 
ing, crawling over rough country and 
through tangled brush, the rattles are apt 
to be injured or lost, and occasionally a 
very large specimen is seen with but two 
or three segments, while one of the banded 
variety procured in Pennsylvania for the 
Bronx Zoo, was less than three feet in 
length and possessed seventeen perfect 
rattles, the absence of the terminal con- 
genital button demonstrating that one or 
more pieces had been lost. 

A segment is added to the rattle each 
time the snake casts its skin, and this may 
occur every month of the snake’s active 
season, which in the northern states lasts 
from early May until the first severe storm 
of winter drives it to the den for its long 
hibernation. This casting of the skin, 
which is common to all serpents and many 
of the lizards, is a curious provision to pro- 
tect the reptile from disease and discom- 
fort and, like most of Nature’s provisions, 
it is a wise one. Since the day when the 
serpent was condemned to crawl abjectly 
on its belly, instead of wriggling gracefully 
upon its tail, as a punishment for whisper- 
ing suggestions for the Fall into the eager 
ear of Eve, it has been peculiarly liable to 
injure its sensitive integument, and spend- 
ing its existence in close contact with the 
ground it becomes the unwilling host of 
many ticks and parasites which are har- 
bored by the decaying vegetation. Any 
unfortunate who has accumulated a few 
wood ticks and laboriously removed them 
from his hide with the point of a knife and 
ammonia will appreciate how much easier 
it would be to grow a new skin and envy 
the serpent the ready means at its disposal 
to rid itself of the unwelcome pests. 

One of the premonitory symptoms of 
this periodical casting is responsible for 
another popular delusion: that the rat- 
tlesnake is blind through the month of 
August. In observing a snake in captiv- 
ity—and really the most comfortable way 
to study a live rattler is through a piece of 
heavy plate glass—it will be noticed that 
at varying periods it becomes sluggish, 
refuses to eat and lies coiled in a corner of 
the cage or hides under such protection as 
—_ be afforded. The skin loses its luster, 
and the eyes, whose brightness is a char- 
acteristic of all serpents, become dim and 
clouded by a whitish film which renders the 
reptile blind. Close examination—and it 
is well to make this with one of the harm- 
less varieties—will show that this is due to 
an exudate under the crystal-like plate 
which protects the eye, loosening it from 
the rapidly developing new plate. The 
snake may remain in this condition for 
several days, and then the eyes clear, it 
becomes active, rubbing its nose against 
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rough objects until it loosens the skin at 
the borders of the lips. It then literally 
crawls out of its skin, which is turned in- 
side out, as a glove which is stripped from 
the hand when held by the wristlet, and the 
snake, shining and resplendent in its new 
dress, is restless and, if it is in good condi- 
tion, immediately starts a search for food. 

More snakes are seen by the rural popula- 
tion during August than in any other month, 
for farm work is slack and the roads are 
more traveled, while the ripening berries 
attract children to the hunting grounds of 
the rattlers. Many of those found are lying 
in the lethargic condition which precedes 
casting, the more active oneS usually es- 
caping observation, and the film-covered 
eyes are very much in evidence. 

Snakes may exist in great abundance in 
a given locality, and their presence be 
unsuspected by their human neighbors, for 
they are essentia. y retiring in their habits, 
and the avers’. co serpents which is in- 
herent in the human race causes their 
privacy to be respected. The “protec- 
tive coloring,’’ which makes a wild animal 
inconspicuous in its natural environment, 
and which has prevented the extinction of 
so many species of woodland creatures, is 
especially marked in reptiles, from the tiny 
chameleon which assumes the color of the 
object on which it rests, to the great 
python, barely distinguishable from the 
branches of the tree where it waits for its 
prey. This is one reason for the continued 
existence of the rattlesnake in the midst 
of enemies who would exterminate it, for, 
contrary to the general belief, the rattler 
rarely gives its characteristic note of warn- 
ing until actually attacked. In fact, the 
sharp, vibrant ring of its terminal ap- 
pendage is probably designed more to 
assist this very sluggish serpent to obtain 
its food than to sound defiance or warning. 
In the first place, serpents possess but 
the most rudimentary traces of auditory 
apparatus and are practically deaf, the 
deficiency in the sense of hearing being 
compensated for by an extreme sensitive- 
ness of feeling which makes them aware of 
the approach of moving objects by the 
vibration of the ground. 

Hunters, treading cautiously upon a soft 
carpet of moss or leaves to avoid alarming 
game, will often step close to or over a rat- 
tler without disturbing it or receiving 
warning, and while many snakes are seen 
and killed by them, it is probable that a 
far greater number are passed by un- 
noticed. All snakes are timid and would 
rather run than fight, and the rattler is not 
inviting certain destruction by advertising 
its whereabouts in the brush. The fact 
that snakes are rarely seen even when they 
are abundant, was impressed upon the mind 
of the writer recently while waiting for a 
train at a small station in New Jersey. A 
near-by culvert, where a small stream 
flowed under the junction of the railway 
and a well-traveled public road, seemed a 
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favorable place for them; the stone wall, 
laid up without mortar, which supported 
the approach to the bridge had a southern 
exposure; the chinks afforded ample hid- 
ing place, and the reedy borders of the 
stream promised good hunting for the 
species which live upon small fish, frogs, 
toads, and earthworms. 

The flagman, who for several years had 
passed ten hours a day at his leisurely oc- 
cupation there, denied that there were 
snakes in the vicinity. ‘‘No more than 
there be in Ireland, an’ it’s not me as would 
be tendin’ this crossin’ if there was,’’ he 
asserted; but a few minutes search in the 
gutters and grass revealed four specimens 
which had been under his very eyes: a 
garter, a worm, a DeKay and a newly- 
hatched miik snake. A new flagman was 
installed there the following day, but 
crowds of people, many of whom would 
become hysterical at the sight of a snake, 
continue to pass within three feet of the 
wall, blissfully unconscious that they are 
walking over a den of serpents. 

Mr. Ditmars, the curator of reptiles at 
the New York Zodlogical Park, in his in- 
teresting pamphlet issued by the Museum 
of Natural History, describes fourteen 
varieties of snakes which exist in the im- 
mediate vicinity of New York, and yet it 
is safe to say that the thousands of pick- 
nickers, mushroom hunters and natural his- 
tory students who frequent the wooded 
environs of the great city do not in the 
aggregate see five hundred snakes in a year. 

Most people who run across a specimen 
of the rattlesnake have no desire to make 
a close study of its life habits, but content 
themselves with getting out of the way as 
soon as possible or reducing the serpent’s 
body to pulp and carrying off the rattle as 
a trophy. The powers of invention of a 
fisherman fade into insignificance when 
compared to the stories of a man who has 
killed a snake, and the inhabitant of a 
rattlesnake infested country is considered 
a very poor liar indeed if he can't tell about 
encountering a specimen ‘‘onct when I wuz 
a boy, that wuz as big around as that there 
stovepipe, six inches wide between the 
eyes, an’ had forty-one rattles—not countin’ 
the button. An’ thar uster be hoopsnakes 
in this yere country, too, an’ many’s the 
time I’ve seen ’em grab their tail in their 
mouth an’ go a-rollin’ down hill faster ’n 
a horse can trot.’’ These cheerful liars 
may believe much of what they relate about 
the size of the rattlers, for there is nothing 
more deceptive in its apparent size than a 
live, wriggling serpent. The writer once 
asked a professional snake collector, who 
has captured thousands of rattlers, the 
length of a yellow specimen which lay 
coiled between them on the road, and the 
collector guessed ‘‘close to five feet.” 
Much to the surprise of both of us, it only 
measured two feet and eight inches with 
the tape. A small, harmless snake appears 
like a large serpent to a nervous person 


when seen crawling through the grass. 
Another common misconception which 
is apt to lead to serious accidents is the 
belief that a rattler is rendered perfectly 
harmless, so that it can be handled with 
impunity, by the removal of its poison 
fangs. These fangs, two in number, are 
situated on the upper jaw and lie flat except 
when the serpent strikes, when they be- 
come erect and the closing of the jaws com- 
presses the poison glands and injects the 
venom through minute openings in them. 
In striking its prey (for whatever charm 
the serpent may employ to get its victim 
within easy reach, it relies upon the venom 
to give the coup de grace), these fangs may 
often be broken, and Nature has provided a 
full supply of reserve weapons which lie dor- 
mant in the gums, and which within two 
weeks will develop and replace the injured 
fang. An acquaintance who returned 
from a hunting trip with twenty-five full- 
grown rattlers in a box, kept them in his 
office for two months, confined behind a 
coarse-meshed wire screen. He handled 
them most carelessly, believing them 
harmless, as he had extracted the poison 
fangs, but when shown that each of them 
had developed a perfect pair of new ones 
there was a sudden rise in the local snake 
mortality. One was preserved and sent 
to the Bronx Zoo, where it shortly after- 
ward gave birth to a large litter of young 
ones, which could have easily crawled 
through the screen behind which the 
mother had been kept. As each of them 
possessed the poison apparatus in full 
commission and was without the power 
to rattle, they would have been even more 
dangerous than adult snakes. Professional 
snake handlers are often ignorant of this 
power, to quickly replace fangs, possessed 
by rattlers, and this ignorance led to a 
serious accident to one of them at Bos- 
tock’s at Coney Island last year. He was 
badly bitten and narrowly escaped death, 
his recovery being attributed to the gen- 
erous amount of whiskey which was “im- 
mediately administered to him, which 
illustrates another mistaken idea. It is a 
pity to shatter a pleasant illusion, but 
alcohol, except in very small doses, is 
harmful rather than beneficial as an anti- 
dote to snake-bite poison. As a matter of 
fact, although the symptoms of rattlesnake 
poisoning are most painful and alarming, 
an adult rarely dies from the bite of the 
variety common in the north. The dia- 
mond-backs of the south attain a much 
larger size, and consequently inject more 
venom, and their bite is proportionately 
more dangerous. 

Another prevalent belief, which is abso- 
lutely without foundation in fact, is that 
a rattler protects its young by swallowing 
them in time of danger. No snake pos- 
sesses the slightest maternal instinct, and 
the youngsters of such varieties as are 
viviparous are left to shift for themselves 
from the moment they are born. The 
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oviparous varieties never run across their 
young unless by accident, for they deposit 
their eggs where they will be hatched by 
the warmth of the sun or decaying vegeta- 
tion and then proceed about their ordinary 
business. Large snakes have undoubtedly 
been seen to swallow small ones, but it is 
purely an alimentary and not a protective 
proceeding, for several of the varieties are 
cannibalistic and feed largely upon other 
snakes, although they rarely eat members 
of their own family. 

The guides in a hunting country where 
rattlers are numerous will invariably assert 
that rattlers lay eggs, as do the milk snakes, 
black snakes, and many other varieties, 
and advance as a proof that rattlers killed 
by them in the early summer are found to 
contain them, each egg harboring an im- 
mature snake. They will further assert 
that the mother swallows the young after 
they are hatched and carries them to the 
hibernating den, and tell of killing rattlers 
in August and seeing young snakes crawl 
out of the body. They may be perfectly 
sincere and truthful in both statements, 
for the young snakes are developed in eggs, 
but they emerge from the shells in the 
mother’s body and appear in the world per- 
fectly developed and able to shift for them- 
selves. Woodsmen are not gentle in their 
manners when disposing of a rattler, and it 
is probable that the eggs, which are just 
about ready to hatch in August, are broken 
by the violence used in killing the mother, 
and the youngsters, almost mature, are 
able to crawl out and wriggle around. 
This method of reproduction is common to 
the garter and several other varieties of 
serpents, and it is only faulty observa- 
tion which has given rise to this popular 
fallacy as it has to most of the ridiculous 
assertions which find ready credence con- 
cerning serpents. 

The guides in a rattlesnake region are 
probably sincere in their belief that the 
snakes hibernate with the first frost and 
never later than the middle of September, 
and as a result of their ignorance they 
expose the hunters who employ them to 
quite unnecessary risk. On October 2oth, 
after there had been a week of cold rain and 
several nights when ice had formed, the 
writer questioned this assertion made by 
one of the most experienced guides in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, a sportsman’s para- 
dise which the serpent has entered into in 
large numbers. It was in the evening when 
the sharp weather out-of-doors made the 
assembled guides, hunters and tired bird 
dogs huddle about the chunk stove at 
Tampier’s for its comforting warmth. 
Greening, the guide, was upheld by his 
brethren, and cited in proof of his claim 
that no snakes were out, that he and the 
hunter whom he was guiding had come over 
the most notorious snake den in the county 
in the warmest part of the day accom- 
panied by their dogs and had neither seen 
nor heard a snake. That seemed a con- 
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vincing argument, for to the hunter a good 
bird dog is above all price and not lightly 
to be placed in jeopardy, and a man who 
spends a lifetime in the woods is apt to 
have sharp eyes and ears for the doings 
and habits of all their living denizens. It 
was refuted in a most positive manner the 
following day, when the writer in less than 
a half hour captured nine full-grown rat- 
tlers which were sunning themselves in 
plain view on the rocks at this same den. 
Their angry buzzing in the bag which con- 
tained them impressed the fact that they 
were not hibernating on the minds of the 
guides in a most dramatic manner at the 
evening seance. These snakes were all 
found stretched at full length, not coiled 
as they are in the spring, and not one of 
them rattled until captured. They had 
all recently eaten, in fact one of them 
regurgitated a freshly killed chipmunk 
after arrival at the Bronx Zoo, and the 
stomach of one which was killed contained 
a small rabbit, proving that they must 
have left the den to forage. From this 
particular den, which is but one of hun- 
dreds within a small radius, more than 
fifty rattlers have been taken by one man 
during the present season, and he has vis- 
ited it but three times. This will give 
some idea of the commonness of the va- 
riety, and there are many other localities 
within easy reach of New York City where 
they are equally abundant. 

Owing to its secretive habits and the 
fact that it usually confines its movements 
to wild and unfrequented country, it is not 
commonly encountered, and in spite of its 
wide distribution it is but a slight menace 
to human life. Few cases of rattlesnake 
bite are reported in this part of the country, 
and yet the localities where snakes are 
most abundant are annually visited by 
thousands of ‘“‘summer boarders,” from 
the city. Some varieties of snakes have a 
decided economic value to the agriculturist, 
destroying countless numbers of field mice 
and insect pests, but the rattlesnake is 
vermin and should be destroyed wherever 
found, for it is not only dangerous to man, 
but it isa ruthless foe to game. Thousands 
of rabbits and small game birds are de- 
stroyed by it each year, and that it is a 
persistent and successful hunter is demon- 
strated by the thrifty condition of all 
specimens killed. 

Rattlesnake oil, which is obtained by 
trying out the fat of the snake, is said to 
be of therapeutic value in the treatment 
of many of the ills which flesh is heir to, 
and although this may also be a fallacy, 
it is worthy of encouragement, for it may 
stimulate the destruction of the reptile. 
It would be a boon to the sportsmen if 
women would make the skin of the rattler 
fashionable as an article of feminine adorn- 
ment and would, in a measure, compensate 
for feminine cruelty which has led to the 
practical extermination of the harmless and 
beautiful egret in Florida. 








MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 
READY FOR WINTER* 


BY EBEN 


A STRING OF REMINDERS 


AKE whatever repairs are needed 

about house, barn, sheep and poul- 

try houses now, while there is pleasant 
weather to do the work in. 

Have the chimnies inspected carefully 
before it becomes necessary to keep up 
continuous fires. Give especial attention 
to the attic or garret, if the chimney runs 
through them. If even a slight crack is 
found, do not lose sight of the fact that 
heaving of the walls of the house, later on, 
will be almost sure to enlarge it to danger- 
ous proportions. ‘‘An ounce of preven- 
ticn is worth a pound of cure,’’ remember. 

Get out your storm-sash and have the 
glass in it thoroughly cleaned and polished 
before it is put in place. Wash with soap- 
suds, and rinse with water containing 
ammonia. Rub dry with a soft cloth, and 
polish with tissue-paper. This will make 
the glass so clear, and give it such a 
brilliant polish that you will hardly realize 
that you are looking out through double 
panes. 

If you have new storm-sash put on, 
number each piece as it is fitted, and num- 
ber the frame of the window in which it 
belongs te correspond. This will prevent 
much annoyance next season when it be- 
comes necessary to put the sash in place 
again. 

I find the most satisfactory method of 
fastening storm-sash in place is by little 
metal buttons attached to the edge of the 
window frame against which the sash buts. 
These buttons—which are put on with 
screws which act as a pivot on which they 
turn—clamp the sash securely in place, 
and admit of the easy removal of the sash 
in spring. Being fastened to the frame, 
and not to the sash, in any way, they re- 
main in place all the year round, and con- 
sequently are ready for use at any time. 
This is a much more satisfactory plan than 
the common one of putting on the sash 
with screws. Any one can slip the sash 
into place and button it in, but it ‘takes 
a good man”’ to put it on with screws. 

Do not neglect to provide for ventila- 
tion. Have at least one sash to each room 
arranged with an opening at the bottom, 
to admit fresh air. By opening this, and 
dropping the upper sash of the window an 
inch or two, a current is created which takes 
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the cold air up between the window and 
storm-sash and delivers near the ceiling, 
where it will mix with the air of the room 
and become warm before it comes in con- 
tact with the occupants of the room, thus 
making all direct drafts impossible. This 
opening in the storm-sash should be fitted 
with a cover which can be operated from 
the inside. Simply raising the lower sash 
of the window will enable one to get at it 
easily. Many persons are prejudiced against 
the use of storm-sash, because, they argue, 
it practically shuts off the supply of fresh 
air to such an extent that the health of the 
family will suffer in consequence. This 
will not be the case if ventilation is ar- 
ranged for, and fresh air is admitted freely. 
On the contrary the standard of health 
will be raised, as the danger of taking cold 
from drafts about the windows is over- 
come. Double glass will prevent the 
radiation of cold air to such an extent that 
the saving of fuel made by its use will 
nearly, if not quite, pay the cost of it in 
one season. 

Do not fail to provide a liberal quantity 
of road-dust for poultry to wallow in 
during winter. 

Before cold weather sets in, go over the 
hen house and give it a thorough cleaning, 
for it will not be an easy matter to do this 
after cold weather comes. Whitewash the 
walls, adding carbolic acid to the mixture. 
Go over perches and all exposed woodwork 
with kerosene, applying it freely with a 
brush stiff enough to work it into every 
crack and crevice. If this is done in a 
thorough manner, insects will not be likely 
to cause much trouble during the cold sea- 
son, as conditions will not be favorable to 
their rapid propagation. You will find 
that attention of this kind will greatly in- 
crease the egg-supply. Lousy hens are 
almost always poor layers. 

Excellent litter for the hens’ scratching- 
floor can be obtained from the settlings in 
the horse-manger. This is far superior to 
chaff or straw. 

Leaves are good, also. Rake them up 
from the lawn, as soon as they fall, and 
— away in barrels where they will keep 

ry. 

In gathering apples, grade them care- 
fully, especially if they are intended for 
market. Reject all that show the least 
blemish. Endeavor to have the contents 


* The Editor will be glad to receive from readers any questions within the field of this article. While it may 


be impracticable to answer them 
to the department. 


1, yet such inquiries will undoubtedly suggest the scope of future contributions 
Letters should be addressed to the magazine. 
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of each barrel as even as possible as to 
size. Handle the fruit with great care. 
A bruise is pretty sure to result in decay, 
after a little, and this condition will 
speedily be communicated to other apples 
in the barrel. It pays to be extremely 
careful about this work, especially if you 
have apples to sell and want to work up a 
reputation that will create a demand for 
your fruit. 

For winter storage, leave your apples 
out of doors as long as there is no danger 
of their freezing. Then store in a cool 
cellar. Ventilate it well if you want your 
fruit to keep well. 

Go over the asparagus beds and apply 
a liberal amount of manure. This not so 
much for protection as for fall feeding of 
the roots below. 

Harvest your beets before the ground 
freezes much. Store in a cool place in the 
cellar, in boxes of sand, or bury in pits. 

The best cabbage for winter use is that 
of late growth, fully matured. Those who 
do not have a suitable cellar for vegetables 
of this kind can easily make a place in 
which cabbage can be kept perfectly and 
be get-at-able at any time. Sink a barrel 
in a spot that is well drained. Fill it with 
heads from which the large outside leaves 
have been cut away. Cover with a piece 
of carpeting or something similar, and 
then heap dry leaves on top. It will be 
well to make a sort of pen of boards to hold 
the leaves in place. There should be at 
least two feet of them. Put something 
over them that will keep out rain. Of 
course, when winter sets in, the cabbage 
will be likely to freeze, but this will not 
matter if the head you remove is put into 
cold water before it has a chance to thaw. 
The water will extract the frost so gradu- 
ally that the vegetable will lose none of its 
crispness or flavor. 

Celery for winter use should be stored 
along toward the latter part of the month. 
A frostproof cellar with a damp bottom 
is a good place for it. Allow some soil to 
adhere to the roots. Set the plants close 
together, in upright position. Keep in 
mind the fact that cclery, in the cellar, re- 
quires moisture at the root and dryness at 
the top. 

Salsify and parsnips, if packed in boxes 
of sand and stored in the cellar will retain 
their freshness and flavor nearly all winter. 
For spring use, they can be stored in pits 
where the soil is well drained. 

It is a good plan to store a supply of all 
winter-keeping garden vegetables in pits, 
for use in spring, as they will have a flavor 
at that season much superior to that of 
those wintered in the cellar. They will 
come through as fresh as when taken from 
the ground in fall. 

Store squashes and pumpkins in a cool, 
but frostproof place. It must also be a 
dry one. Do this before the frost has a 
chance to get at them. 

If you have bees, arrange, at once, for 


floor. 
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winter protection. It may not be advis- 
able to put this about the hives now, but 
it should be in readiness for use as soon as 
needed. 


IN THE GARDEN 


If the frost has nipped your dahlias, 
caladiums and cannas, choose a bright, 
warm day in which to lift their roots. Do 
this by inserting a spade at one side of 
them, running it down full depth, and 
then bearing down on its handle as a lever 
until the entire mass of earth containing 
the roots comes to the surface. Do this 
carefully that no roots may be broken. 
Spread them out on boards, soil and all, 
and leave them exposed to the sun. If 
this is done in the morning, the earth will 
most likely be dry enough, by night, to 
crumble away from them. But do not 
use any force to bring about this result. 
Cover with a blanket at night, and expose 
to sunshine again next day. Continue to 
do this until the roots are entirely free 
from soil. Then cut off the tops of the dah- 
lias—none of which should have been 
removed at lifting-time—about two inches 
above their union with the tubers. Leave 
simply a stump of stalk on the cannas. 
All the old stalk of caladiums will dry up 
and detach itself from the tuber, after a 
little. This is also true of the gladiolus. 

It will be of benefit to the roots of the 
plants mentioned above to leave them ex- 
posed to the action of the sun for several 
days, as they will ripen off under its in- 
fluence, and part with a good deal of their 
moisture, which is excessive when they are 
first dug. Dig any of these plants and put 
them in the cellar at once, and the chances 
are that they will have begun to decay 
before winter has really set in. Especi- 
ally will this be the case if thev are bruised. 
Hence the necessity of careful handling. 

When removed to the cellar, the roots of 
dahlias should be spread out on shelves or 
racks suspended some distance from the 
A dahlia well ripened ought to keep 
well in a cellar where potatoes keep well. 
If it is a very dry one, it is advisable to 
pack the roots in boxes of sand. If itisa 
damp one, the best place for the tubers is 
close to the ceiling. They can be hung 
along a stick fastened to the timbers over- 
head. Do not break the bunch. of tubers 
apart. Wait for spring before doing that. 

Cannas and caladiums will not winter 
well in a damp cellar, because they are very 
susceptible to decay if kept where there is 
much moisture. It is a good plan to wrap 
each tuber in oiled paper and store them in 
frostproof rooms, if the cellar does not 
seem a safe place for them. 

Gladioluses are better off in boxes of 
bran or sawdust, than anywhere else. 
Keep them where it is cool, but be sure 
they do not freeze. 

Clear away all rubbish from the garden. 
Let it look as clean and tidy as in summer 
time. 
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Set a stake or something similar to mark 
the location of such plants as die off above 
ground. If-this is not done you will be 
quite likely to injure them next spring 
when you begin work in the border. 

Go over the grounds and plan for such 
changes as may seem necessary. Mark for 
removal in early spring such plants as 
seem to have got into the wrong place. 

If there are any plants you do not care 
to keep longer, remove them at once, and 
thus save some work for next spring. You 
will find, if vou look for it, that a good deal 
can be done now that is ‘usually left until 
spring. 

It is too early to do anything along the 
line of protection for roses and other tender 
shrubs, but it is well to get ready for this 
work now. Get together leaves and ever- 
green branches, and arrange for the litter 
you propose to apply to border plants 
which are not very tender, but which are 
greatly benefited by a good covering of 
something during the winter months. One 
of the pleasures of gardening grows out of 
having “plenty of proper material at hand 
to work with when the time comes to use 
it. If you have to look it up then, the 
work is not only prolonged and delayed 
vexatiously, but is likely to be poorly done. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Ants on the Lawn. (M. S. H.)—There 
are several methods for routing ants from 
nests they have made on thelawn. One is, 
to pour boiling hot water into them in such 
quantities that it will penetrate to a con- 
siderable depth. Repeat this operation 
several times. Another is, to pour kero- 
sene into the nest. I prefer this to the hot- 
water plan, because the oil saturates the 
soil and leaves it in such a condition that 
the ants do not care to resume work in it 
right away. Another is, to dig into the top 
of the nest and put a quantity of powdered 
borax there, scattering it thickly all about 


the nest. Either of these methods will 
be found effectual, temporarily. But the 


pests are likely to come again next season, 
therefore it will be necessary to be on the 
watch for them and take measures to 
prevent them from re-establishing them- 
selves in their old quarters. Of course 
such applications as hot water and kero- 
sene will kill the grass about the nest, as 
well as the ants in it, but one can well afford 
to lose a little sward for the sake of getting 
rid of the disagreeable creatures. 

Fruit Storage Cellar, (W. H. H.)— 
Such a cellar as you inquire about can be 
made any size or shape desired, provided 
you secure protection against frost and 
perfect ventilation. In localities where 
the winter temperature is likely to fall 
to 35° below zero, such a building must be 
carefully constructed. I think the follow- 
ing directions will enable you to construct 
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a building that will answer your purpose: 


Make the foundation of stone. Let it be 
at least two feet in width. For one story, 
set up 2x 4’s two feet apart on the foun- 
dation walls. Sheath up each side of these 
with good matched boards, two thick- 
nesses, with building paper between. This 
will leave an air-chamber four inches wide 
and nearly two feet long the entire height 
of the wall. Then, inside, set another row 


of studding, same distance apart, and 
board up as directed for first wall. You 


will understand that there are to be two 
walls, one at outside of foundation, one 
inside, with air-space between walls as 
well as in each wall. Make the roof similar 
to one of these walls. Cover with shingles 
or waterproof paper. There should be two 
doors, one opening out, the other in, both 
fitting snugly into their respective frames. 
Extreme care should be taken to guard 
against the admission of frost at this point. 
If windows are required, let there be one 
set in each wall, opposite each other. 

For ventilation, make an opening 
through the outside wall, a foot square, 
close to the foundation, and arrange a 
similar opening on the inside wall, close to 
the roof. Have these fitted with doors 
that will close so snugly that the wall will 
be as tight as if there was no opening in it. 
In the apex of the roof have a tube about 
ten inches square, running down five or 
six inches into the room, and extending 
three or four feet above the ridge, outside. 
Have this fitted with something that will 
enable you to close it whenever it seems 
advisable to do so. A little study of the 
matter will enable you to so arrange your 
ventilating doors, out doors and in, that 
you can keep the temperature about where 
you want it. Unless the outside tempera- 
ture is above 35° it will be well to keep the 
outside ventilators closed. No positive di- 
rections about the management of these 
ventilators can be given. That is some. 
thing that must be learned by personal 
observation and experiment. Build two 
houses exactly alike, so far as possible, 
and they will require a different manage- 
ment of the ventilating fixtures in order 
to produce the same results. 

Hard Question.—A_ correspondent 
writes: Do you think it likely that a town 
family could remove to a farm and make a 
living thereon without having had any ex- 
perience with country life? This is one of 
the questions impossible to answer satis- 
factorily. Some families have done so. 
Others have failed, and gone back to the 
town in disgust. Much depends on the 
man at the head of the enterprise. If he 
is content to go slow, and feel his way, and 
is healthy and industrious, he ought to 
succeed. If he isn’t strong, and is im- 
— of results, and isn’t willing to learn 
now to do things, he had better stay where 
he is. 











Did you ever watch the camp fire 
When the wood has fallen low, 
And the ashes ‘gin to whiten 
Round the embers’ crimson glow, 
With the night sounds all about you 
Making silence doubly sweet, 
And a full moon high above you 
That the spell may be complete? 
Did you ever sit there thinking 
"Mid your pipe’s gray, pungent breath, 
While the fire’s last, feeble flicker 
Met a magic, glow-worm death— 
Tell me, were you ever nearer 
To the land of heart’s desire, 
Than when you sat there smoking 
With your feet up to the fire? 


—Hector Donald 
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